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Third book. 
Trade and shipping. 


First chapter. 


The cultural and historical significance of ancient 
trade in general and Phoenician trade in particular. 
Influence 

of trade on religion. Sources of the phoenician 


history of trade. 


Christianity initially spread from the Phoenician-Paleoftic 
geftads along the paths taken by the ancient world trade that 


along the trade routes by sea and air. 


back again. The nearest and oldest stations of Phoenician land 
and sea trade: Damascus on the great military and caravan route 
connecting Phoenicia and Paleftina with the empires on the 
Euphrates, Cyprus, the next and earliest station on the sea 
route leading from Phoenicia to the Weftlands, - they were also 
the oldest seats of the Chriftentum outside Paleftina.!) And in 
thefsame way: from the infel of Cyprus over to the small 
infiatifc Geftade, then toerft 

after the next pamphylifte,?) flater the whole bank: 


) Acts 9, 2 ff. 11, 20. 13, 4 ff. 15, 39. 
2) A. a. 0. 13, 4. 13. 
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ft along the route of Asia Minor as far as Troas, from there on 
via Samothrace to the sea-bufen of Amphipolis and to Mace- 

donia, then with the coastal turn fouthwards down to Greece, 
finally along the further northern geftades of the Hadria, - 
precisely into the froad which the oldest coastal traffic from 

the Oriente already indicated in the Kadmusmythe 

the first apoftolifc Miffions also moved.") In the places where the 
main ftations of Phoenician-Palaeftine fifc trade were located, 
Christianity found its way in too early 

and spread from there into the surrounding area; for the great 
trade, in which, after the example of the Phoenicians 

more recently, the Jews also became actively involved in the 

first coastal and trading cities on the Mediterranean and 

in the interior of Lower Laff, the merchants from Phoenicia 

and Paleftina; the Jews involved, likewise following the example 
of other commercial compatriots, had assembly houses, synagogues 
and prosefches in these places for their religious needs, with the 
rights attached to them. The apostles proclaimed the Christian 
doctrine at the Verfammlungsftatten of the Jewish compatriots, 
according to the rights of each Jew, and founded the first 
episcopal seats here, from where Christianity spread further. In a 
few words: the pho- 

nizifch-palaftinenfifche trade paved the way for 

Judaism, and after it for Christianity in pagan 

lands. 


By opening the history of Phoenician trade with reference to 

the fact that it was probably the most 

suitable to show the world-historical significance of trade and 
commerce in general, we only wanted to 

touch on a side that belongs solely to the history of the old Han- 
and especially the Phoenician one a higher, wiffenfchaftliches 


especially the religious-historical one. Does it need further 
proof that the culture of the ancient world everywhere follows 
the path of the 


e) Acts 15, 41. 16, 1 ff. 17, 1 ff. 
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The same importance is attached to things and facilities which 
trade has previously opened up for it. It does not extend merely 
to the things and institutions which trade brings with it: the 
same weight, the same measures, the same means of dew, - silver 
money everywhere, - general equality in all things relating to 
maritime trade and navigation; nor does it merely extend to the 
agreement in the treatment and handling of things which are 

traded on trade routes. 

Thave spread: of cultivated plants and their care, of cereals, 
vines and other noble trees and plants; or to the uniform 

type in industrial and manufactured goods; fbut fhe includes 

the most common facilities 

of domestic and political life, the arts, economics, writing and 
religion. Regardless of all the diversity that is manifested in the 
individual things of the peoples, often very different in terms of 
descent and character, who lived in the trading area of the 
Mediterranean, a basic type of education prevailed everywhere here, 
which characterized the trade-connected 

The peoples of the Mediterranean are clearly distinguished from 
those who have remained untouched by this trade and the cultural 
sphere it has created. Go beyond the countries on the 
Mediterranean: be it to the hinterland or to the Atlantic and 
transatlantic shores; the further away from the central movement 
of trade to the Mediterranean, the more diverse the formation of 
the peoples, felbft those who, by descent, live in the area of 

the Mediterranean Sea. 

were originally close to them. The Hellene in the Homeric period 
is much closer to the Semite, and even more so to the Hebrew, 
than to the Indian and Germanic in terms of external education. 
For example, anyone who compares the information in the Old 
Testament concerning clothing, jewelry, domestic furnishings, 
housing, agriculture, farming and shipping with the allusions to 
these in Homer, 

is the same and related here, among Hellenes and He- 

tors, much, there, among Indians and Germanic peoples, deffen only fehr 


find little again. 1 
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For the inquisitive researcher, it is all the more appealing to 
examine the influence that trade has exerted on the development 

of peoples since prehistoric times, since the influence of 

trade is meift 

is unnoticeable and eludes the superficial gaze. To the merchant 
of both the old and the new world, nothing is further from his 
mind than to be an apostle of religion, education and morality; 

he has no other purpose than profit; since he is not in the habit 
of respecting morality even in the choice of means leading to 

this end, his trade was despised or even abhorred by the noblest 
peoples of antiquity. The Hellene despised the petty, often 
mean profiteering of the Phoenician; the better Hebrew hated the 
unholy ways of the deceitful Ganaanite. And yet the despised or 
hated foreigner, as the mediator of a foreign world, its 
phyfifcal and 

The influence of foreign education, which seems to be incalculable, 
exerted an influence on the world's most diverse producers, and the 
blessing or curse of foreign education followed in its footsteps. 


For if we pursue the influence of trade, especially Phoenician 
trade, on the culture of the ancient peoples, even in a single 
direction, in relation to religion, the ancient view clings to 
the evidence of nature and art, and fo then also to those who 
have been transplanted from Asia to the countries of the world 
through trade or at least in deffer convoy, religious ideas of 
various kinds, which have migrated at the same time as those dead 
Erzeugniffen. 

The culture of cereals, which the Pelasians of Hellas first 
learned about from Asia Minor, was and remained intimately 
connected with the worship of the gods who had just arrived 
there, Pluto, Demeter and Perfephone. Throughout the Near East, 
as in Hellas and Italy, viticulture was inseparable from the 
cult of a god who appeared in the oldest seats of Hellenic wine 
culture as Moloch (Cangans), and who was later more generally 
referred to as Dionyfos. The care of the olive tree is 
generally linked to the service of Athena, the goddess of 
light, while the care of the olive and garden fruits belongs to 
the realm of the fyrifch-phoenizifchen 
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Aphrodite; other branches of agriculture or individual 
activities of the same are under the protection of a 

also originally a Phoenician-fyrifc god, the Ariftaeus. The same 
applies to the cultivation of other noble plants and trees that 
originated in the femitifc Middle East in 


find. In the religion of the Phoenicians and Syrians, the cy- 
preffe, the palm tree, the grenade, the myrtle and the almond 
tree are symbols of the gods who are worshipped in them and 

also named after them - Beruth, Thamar, Rimmon, Atoffa, 

Amygdale -. 

were named. The religious consecration of the plants also 

after their transfer to the West; many cultic customs and myths of the Orient 
have remained there as well. 

propagated with them. And are not the religious relations, under 
which the animals of the herd also appeared to the Greeks in 
certain regions that had dealings with the Orient, to be traced 
back to this? We have little doubt that the sacredness of the bull 
or the cow, as symbols of Zeus, Dionyfos, Pofeidon, or even the 
Hera, Artemis, Athena; the goat, as the animal of Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Pan, Apollo; the ram, belonging to Hermes, Pofeidon, 
Apollo (Karneios), 

of the efel, as an invoked priapifc and apollinifc symbol, came 
with the spread of domestic and military animals from the lands 
of the femitifchen pastoral peoples, in whose religion the 
sacredness of animals is an ancient element that spread from 

the ancient Near East to Egypt and northern Africa. 


How fo with the spread of some natural products that came to 
Europe and Africa from the Near East and certain 

Domestic animals have also perpetuated the religious relationships 
that have become attached to them, and so it is with industrial 
goods and their manufacture, with certain crafts and trades, and 
with the 

The gods, whom the Phoenicians worshipped as the inventors of 
their induftry, their shipping and their trade. The gods whom the 
Phoenicians worshipped as the inventors of their induftry, their 
shipping and their trade, 
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and under their protection and blessing the weaver, the purple dyer, 
the metalworker, the fisherman, the boatman, the merchant fhis 
endeavors faccompanied fhe also abroad, where 

They transplanted their art or their occupation. The Athena, 

who in Greece are the gods of weaving, Aphrodite and Heracles, 

who preside over the dyeing of purple, Hephaiftos as the god of 
blacksmiths and artists, the Kabirif Dioscuri as the protectors 

of seafaring, Hermes as the god of writing and the god of the 

sea, and the gods of the sea. 

kunft, scribes and traders, find were therefore originally as 
certainly Phoenician in character as thefe arts or occupations came 
to Greece in the course of Phoenician trade and shipping zuerft 
Tind. 


People brought to distant lands! The slave trade - 

The Phoenicians, as we shall see, practiced it in the grandest 
manner - probably contributed most in antiquity not only to the 
dissemination of crafts and arts, but also of the purest and 
noblest ideas. How many germs of foreign education were thus 
transplanted to distant lands may be inferred from the influence 
exerted in the Orient by Greek slaves at the courts of the 
perfifonal kings, in 

Italy exercised Greek and Jewish libertines. The slaves 

The peoples who were transplanted to all parts of the world by the 
Phoenician trade were mostly Syrians, Jews, petty afiates, namely 
Lydians and Phrygians,?) were also mainly those peoples who had 
been distinguished by their diligence and skill since ancient times 
and were therefore sought after as slaves in factories and 
workhouses. 

Slave women who came from Phoenicia weave the carpets in the 
Palafte of Priam,") and from the Phoenician women that Kadmus 

left behind on Thera, the famous Therafc garments are 

derived). But just to cover the area of re 


4) Cap. 4 of this book. 
) Cap. 4, note 20 ff. 
) Hom. Il. VI, 290. 


*) Phoen. II, 2, p. 267 f. 
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The cults of the Greek and Italian religions were often brought 
to Greece and Italy by slaves, in particular the cult of Cybele 
and the Phrygian Bacchus, the cults of the Greek goddess in Rome, 
the slave fefts in the cults of Heracles, Kronos and the Italian 
Saturnus. The influence in the spread of Judaism and Christianity 
is shown in a magnificent way, 

in which slaves are known to have played a fo important part. 
After all, the Jewish community in Rome consisted largely of 
Jewish libertines! Even in the days of the prophet Elifa, the 
knowledge of and reverence for the 

God of Ifrael through a slave girl to the court of the King of 
Damascus;") and fo furely some germs of the religion of Jehovah 
reached distant regions through Hebrew slaves, who were at one 
time a principal article of the Phoenician trade, although the 
news of their growth and prosperity is not recorded on the 

pages of history. 

We have already alluded to another way in which religious 

ideas were disseminated through Phoenician trade. 

tion. It went from the Cultusftatten of the kaufmannifchen Ge- 


a religious need, ) to worship the local gods even in foreign 
countries by erecting shrines and altars and with the peculiar cults 
of their homeland. Where merchants and indusftrials lived together in 
large numbers in the larger trading cities of foreign countries, they 
had Phoenicians, 

Hellenes, or Jews, their national sanctuaries; and the 

observation, which we have already emphasized above in 

relation to Judaism and Christianity, that of 

thefen cultusftatten from foreign religions fich spread, lets 

The same can also be said of Hellenic, Phoenician and Egyptian 

cults. Thus Hellenic cults followed the Hellenic trade to 

Egypt, and it can still be shown very clearly that they spread 

with marvelous rapidity across the continent. 


e) II. Kings 5:2 ff. compare with v. 17. 


) Dionyf. Halic. II, 19 of the foreigners settled in Rome: wv- eiwv 
O6wv ele rim now vvooovvooo vor, olg moAli dvayun " 
Bziv ToVg margiovg He Obs roig oe vo. 
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Since Pfammetich opened a free port for the Hellenes in Lower 
Egypt from Naukratis and granted permission to their various 
compatriots to establish cultusftatues, the Hellenes have been 
able to 

and altars for the native gods therefelbft.") The Egyptian cults of 
Ifis, Horus, Serapis and 

Anubis is not mentioned by the writers before the Ptolemaic period. 
In the age of Alexandrian trade, on the other hand, there was 

not a single significant "coast" or trading city in the trading 
area of the Mediterranean Sea where the cult of the Ifis or other 
Egyptian gods, their sanctuaries, altars and sacerdoties were not 
attested to by certain messages or city coins. 

In the Arabian and Indian seas, the same phenomenon can be traced 
around the same time to the remotest regions, e.g. as far as 
Ceylon, where the city name Anubi-garra appears in Ptolemy! 
repeatedly confronts us; and the same is repeated on 

diefem trading areas in the chriftic period, where the chriftic 
miffions of the fyrifchen Chriften followed the fyrifchen trade 
extremely ffast at all important tradeftations as far as China. 


Such a spread of the Phoenician cult can also be fich 

in the whole trading area of the ancient world for thousands of 
years, from the invention of navigation, where Phoenician sailors 
founded the sanctuary at the Egyptian Kafius !??) and the myth of 
the Tyrian camp in Memphis with the migrations 


Merchants who lived in Delos, founded the temple of Melkarth there 
and had their national shrines in Puteoli.") And how often, from 
the early days of navigation, then during the age of flourishing 
Phoenician trade and colonies, were the settlements in 


10) Herod. II, 178 Polycharmus at Athens. XV, 18 p. 676. 
Y Geoer. VII, , 4 7. 


12) Sanchon. p. 28, ed. Orell. 
13) Phoen. II, 2, p. 65 ff. 
14) Corp. inseript. Gr. n. 2271. 


18) A. a. 0. n. 5853. 
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foreign lands, where the Phoenician gods were once again at home: 
the harbors and anchorages, the castles and quays for their 
protection at endangered coasts, the settlements and industrial 
plants in the Lands of the barbarians and in the shoal. 

of the trading cities of the old world, from the coasts of India and 
Aethiopia as far as distant Britain, where infstructions from 

flater times still bear witness to the cult of the Tyrian 

Heracles and the Aftarte! ") The trade settlements were also 

only of a temporary nature, as the foreign settlements of the 
Phoenicians affimilated quickly with the rest of the population 
wherever they did not live in large numbers, just as their 

Gods soon came together with the domestic ones: fo it took a long time to 
The sanctuaries and their cults continued to exist, even if the 
memory of their origins had long since been extinguished, or 

the traces of them had only barely survived in the peculiar 

cultic traditions and the myths associated with them. 

Let's turn from these allusions, the execution of which 

The question of the sources of a Phoenician trade history 

belongs to the general cultural history of the Phoenicians and 
touches first of all on the question of the sources of a 

Phoenician trade history; thus, there is no longer any 

indirect information about the ancient trade and shipping of 

the Phoenicians; only the knowledge of this has survived. We 

know that Phoenician antiquity, rich in manifold literature, 

also had sources on trade and shipping. Of important trading 
ventures that emanated from the state or were carried out 

under deffen 

In the event of a commission being issued, the state authorities had 
to be provided with written reports, which in particularly important 
cases were handed down to posterity in the form of stone writings. Of 


Considering the extensive use of writing by the ancient 
Phoenicians, there is no doubt that this institution originated in 
the mother country. Furthermore, the trade treaties with 


16) A. a. O0. n. 6806. 6807. 
7) Ariftid. Oratt. Vol. II, p. 474 ed. Dind. Hannon, Peripl. p. 17 
ed. Klug. 
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foreign peoples were recorded in the state archives according 

to a general custom in ancient times and likewise recorded on 
tablets of stone or ore. We likewise only have important 
documents of this kind from the Carthaginian antiquity in the 
trade treaties between Carthage and Rome, which Polybius 
preserved.")") On the other hand, several documents have been 

of a different kind, in which Phoenician merchants who lived in 
Greek cities were guaranteed special freedoms or rights by the 
state; unfortunately, they date from a later period."). Finally, 
the affairs of the commercial guilds of the Phoenicians who were 
in foreign cities were also negotiated in writing in the senates 
of the Phoenician mother cities and the decisions taken were 
recorded. Minutes of the Tyrifc Senate, immortalized in an 
inscription, still exist from a very late period, in which the 
affairs of the 

of a typical merchant guild at Puteoli). Phoenician scribes 

may have drawn on older monuments of this kind, as Jofephus 
tells of the negotiations between Hirom and Solomon, which 

would still be preserved in Tyrolean state archives in his 
time?) 


In general, however, the sources on the Phoenicians' earlier 
trade are unfortunately of an indirect nature. They stem from 
writers who felbft were not Phoenicians, fbut thefe 

either according to their oral communications or fo fhow they 
appear as merchants abroad. News of the latter kind runs through 
the whole of ancient literature: from the oldest books of the Old 
Testament and from Homer down to 

the church fathers of the fifth century 22) erfcheinen Phöni- 
preferably as traders who only work on a temporary basis. 


16) Polyb. III, 22. 24. 


19)Namely the note. 14. 15. on the cults of the Phoenician merchant 
communities in Delos and Puteoli. 


2!) Antiq. VIII, 2, 8; cf. Phoen. II, I, p. 334 note. 


22) Cap. 7, note 49. 
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trade in foreign countries and flate return home with their 
Torgfamized acquisitions. 

From such merchants, whom we meet everywhere, in the markets of 
the Orient and the Occident, on land and at sea, in the 
remotest countries and trading places of the ancient world, 
probably come many reports of Phoenician trade in Greek 
writers?" 


Trade news from Phoenician merchants, however, is sparse; often 
they are not very reliable. With the caution and zeal peculiar to 
their people, they used to be cautious in matters relating to 
trade, and their communications, proverbially Dow1z1zov weddos, 
are therefore not to be found. 

jelten misleading, false or fabulous, as we have already shown in 
detail on another occasion."). If one takes 

In addition, the culture of Greece and therefore also a 

The fact that the Phoenicians had no regulated trade until then is 
younger than the heyday of Phoenician trade; that, furthermore, 
Greek Literature only reaches up to this age in a few monuments; 
that the Greeks only got to know Phoenicia from their own 
experience in the Perfer period: fo it is obvious that from the 
Greek side only very scanty and incomplete reports can be expected 
about the ancient trade and shipping of the Phoenicians; and it is 
not surprising that Greek writers about the most important trade 
connections of the Phoenicians sometimes say nothing at all wiffen, 
as for example about the shipping. e.g. about the shipping routes 
and 

trade from the Arabian Sea to Africa and India, sometimes 

giving only the barest of hints, such as about maritime trade 

to Tartefffus and in the direction of the Eu- phrat countries. 


By far more important than the very insignificant data that flowed 

from Phoenician sources find, and than the news of Greek writers, 

find is the news of bibliographical books. The he- 

brewers ftanded not only according to the situation of their country, according to their 


25) Cf. Pauf. VII, 23, 7. Herod. I, 5, II, 104, III, 107, Plin. 
H. N. XXXVII, II. 


20 Phoen. II, I, p. 38 f. II, 2, P. 2. 
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language and partly also by their education the closest to the 
Phoenicians of all other peoples, fbut also the merchants in 
their midst were Phoenicians in older times, and a Canaanite, 
i.e. a Phoenician, and a merchant fare there. 

The Hebrews were previously synonymous terms in the biblifc 
books. Later, but still in the heyday of Phoenician trade under 
David and Solomon, the Hebrews were involved in the most 
important trading ventures of the Phoenicians; so that the 
accounts of the biblifc writers about them are to be regarded as 
the only indirect sources we have of ancient Phoenician trade. In 
addition to other numerous notices and allusions in almost all of 
A. T.'S books, these include 

We find in Ezekiel's whiteffages about the fall of Tyre 

(chapters 26 - 28) an account of Tyrian trade (chapter 27) at 

the beginning of the feighth century, which contains a great 
wealth of information, especially about the Tyrian land trade, 
which is otherwise almost unknown. 


Given the relatively sparse source material, Phoenician myths 

and cults in foreign places are important for the older 

Phoenician trade abroad. Phoenician cults arose wherever 
Phoenicians were involved in trade. 

The settlements were made in larger or smaller numbers for the 
sake of this. Since such settlements were caused by the often only 
temporary commercial importance of a place, cults that had once 
acquired a local character, however, remained unaffected. 

It is therefore not uncommon for Phoenician cults to still be found in 
places in recent times. 

where Phoenician traders had been in the past. Even if the 

history of such defeats has faded, myth has often preserved the 
memory of them. By way of proof, we recall the great Phoenician 
myths of the wanderings of the gods, whose connection with the 
colonies and trading settlements of the Phoenicians we have 
already traced in detail in the previous part of this work (II, 

2, pp. 2 ff., 58 ff.). 


It is obvious that with such a wide range of material, there is no 
real history of Phoenician trade. 
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can. Nothing at all is known about too much that would be necessary 
to know; the business side in particular is completely hidden from 
view. Nevertheless, a great treasure trove of trade news of various 
kinds is to be found at 


the history of Phoenician trade: the origins of its development, its 
flourishing and its decline. The main directions of trade by land and 
sea are well known, as are the most important counterparts that the 
Phoenicians brought from often and the world. 

to the traffic of the ancient world, as well as the cultural and 
historical significance of the same: which at the same time 

justifies the claim of a comprehensive presentation of Phoenician 
trade. 
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Second chapter. 


Development and gradual spread of the phoenician 
trade. Overficht of fine gefchistory. 


The origins of Phoenician trade go back over 

the beginning of history. The ancients attribute the invention 
of trade to the Phoenicians). More precise ana- 

They call them the oldest merchant shippers?) As such, they 
have, according to the poet's expression, the goods to the 
belt. 

the mediation of previously distant peoples). Everything that 
belongs to trade: measures, weights, coins, the art of 
arithmetic, are also attached to them as inventions.") 


Such information must be viewed with caution. In some cases, 

they prove to be false. In the sense of the old 

If such inventions can be described in any other way, they cannot 
appear to be true, because they are too old to have been reported 
by later historical sources. However, if one understands the 
Phoenicians' invention of trade reported by the ancients fo that 


) Plin. VII, 57: Mercaturas (invenerunt) Poeni. Other 
statements, such as Herod. J, 94, make the Lydians the first 
merchants. 


2) Dionyf. Perieg. v. 907: Oi ne@to1 vnEOQO1W Ersioncavro Faldoong, 
oro 0'2Zunoeing drove og Zuvnoavro. Avien. Deser. orb. v. 

1065: Primique per aequora vecti Lustravere salum, primi docuere 
carinisFerrecavisorbiscommereia. Pompon. Sabin ad Aen 1,12: 
Phoenices eondiderunt Tyrum in mari propter merces, primi morta- 
lium negotiatores in marina ale a. Cf. below Cap. 8, note 14, 


) Priscian. Perieg. v. 818: qui pelagus primi tentantes navibus 
altis Disiunetas gentes docuere iungere mercem. 


) Cap. 3, note 134 f. 
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They first established trade with foreign peoples, especially on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and in later ages maintained 
it exclusively on their own: fo the Phoenicians must be 

recognized in this sense as the inventors of trade and merchant 
shipping. With regard to the age of their coastal trade in the 
Mediterranean, we refer to the section below; but as far as their 
land trade in the Near East is concerned, fo 

According to biblifc information, in Palaeftina, where Phoenicians 
were the oldest traders, feven in the earliest times not only all 
the conditions of orderly traffic, fbut also 

the numerous traces that Phoenician trade was the pro- 

products from distant countries to the markets of the Near East at a very 
early stage.") 


Let's take a look at the development of the phoeni- 

zifc trade, fo, as with all maritime trading peoples, it was based 
on fchery. Fifchery, the oldest occupation of the Phoenician 
coastal settlers and a main branch of their industry and trade 
until the flatefth century, led to shipping and maritime trade. 
The fcher, who as a coastal fkipper becomes familiar with the 
dangers of the sea and with the growing knowledge of the sea and 
This geftude also becomes familiar with its dangers. 

products and treasures, and to return them to their homeland 

for their own and other people's use, has been the prototype of 
the sea-dominating trading peoples everywhere, in the old and 

new world. Sidon, as the name suggests, was also 

(C-, i.e. Fifchfang) indicates, in fhe frst plant, a plant that has been 
A place inhabited by fifchers") and the myth of Tyre fays that 

one of its first inhabitants invented fifchery and the tools 

for it"). 


With further expansion, Phoenician trade had to increase. 
next ft turn to the neighboring Paleftina, where fhe can find him 
among the partly nomadic, partly arable tribes. 


) See below Cap. 2. 3. 4. 9 
6) Phoen. I, 1, ©. 86. 
) Sanchon. p. 18. ed. Orell. 
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opened. Here we find the Phoenician trade still flater among the 
Hebrews at a level that can be predicted in its primal 
beginnings, as Haufirhandel. The words 

WD, 537, Md, 53%, which the trader and merchant 


Canaans, or fa trade, originally meant wandering about, and fthus 
refer to the trader who moved from place to place. 

from place to place, from tribe to tribe of shepherds and farmers. 
The history of the Ifraeli nomads: time contains many traces 

of these nomads. The history of the Ifraelite nomads: time 
contains many traces of such traders following the nomadic 
migrations. It was only through their mediation that the 
Ifraelites in the desert were able to establish the mofaifchen 
The materials required for the worship of God: the purple 
products, the byffus, the precious stones of various kinds and 
from distant countries. The patriarchal history, which speaks of 
"money-purchased slaves"), also presupposes an intercourse with 
the reifen Phoenician merchants, whom we Later encounter in large 
numbers in the company of the armies."") How Lucrative 

and significant at all such a trade with the goods produced by 
The neighboring countries of Phoenicia, which have always 
Supplied the less cultivated, richly populated coast of 

Phoenicia with grain, wine, oil and other agricultural 

products, are distinguished by their wealth of products, feven 

in early prehistoric times, it can be inferred from the single 
circumstance that silver money, which could only come from 
Phoenicia, was the sole means of transportation in pre- 

Israelite Canaan."!) 


The oldest maritime trade was also the domestic trade and ift is 
remained so to a large extent until later times. The owner of a 
ship, who was usually also the merchant in the case of these 
tradesmen's claims, would charter a ship. 


e) Gen. 23, 16. 


) Gen. 17, 12. 27. 


10) Cap. 4, note 11 ff. Cap. 6, note 191. 


11) See below Cap. 3. 
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with goods that he had bought at home or in foreign trading 
areas.") Wherever there was a good market, fhe would anchor 

his ship for a long time. With Homer 

a merchant driver for a year at one of the cycads, until he fnds a 


fhas filled a spacious ship with them."") The goods brought 

along are stored in the ship for display and sale, 

The goods that arrive from the neighboring villages are exhibited, 
"") or they are brought to the shore in barges and offered for sale 
under tents,!?) or, as in Homer,") the Phoenician merchant and 
shipmaster felbft goes with fis goods to the villages near which 
fis ship is anchored. A drum 

peter invites you to view and buy the goods that have come 

across the sea and are on display, as in the myth of Achilles, 

a) - apparently according to Phoenician custom. !°b) 


How to operate evenly on land and at sea from thefem 

The way in which the wholesale trade emerged from the small- 
scale trade is shown in detail in the following sections of this 
book, and how the trade spread in gradually fich expanding circles 
across all of the known eastern and western coastal countries; 
while here we will outline in general terms the circumstances that 
led to the expansion of the Phoenician trade into world trade and 
its preservation for centuries. 


From Phoenicia and its immediate surroundings, land trade had 

to frst turn towards the Euphrates countries, and land and sea 

trade towards Egypt. Thefer course ift 

the geographical relationships and at the same time the history of geography. 

according to. The countries on the Euphrates and Tigris, the original centers of the Cul- 
ture and at the same time the central ftate of afiatif trade, ftanden 


12) Cf. Ariftoph. Av. 598. plaut. Mere. I, 1, 74 ff. 86 ff. 

) Odyff. XV, 454 ff. 

14) Cf. Herod. I, 1. III, 136. 

15) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54. Huds. 

16) Odyff. XV, 457 ff. 

164) Philoftr. d. J. Imagg. 1. Apollod. III, 13, 8. Hyg. f. 96. 
165) Cf. Matth. 6, 2. 
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from the oldest times with Phoenicia and Paleftina in active 
traffic, which in earlier times was carried on from 

Mefopotamia. 

the Mediterranean Sea, flater, however, the 

They had initiated and favored the expansion of the Middle 
Lafiatifc empires. Affyrifc goods were therefore the most important 
and, according to Herodotus, 1") also the oldest articles of 
Phoenician trade. No less ancient, however, was Phoenician 

zien's connection with Egypt. The countryfages of the bibli- 

fchen Cangans and the myths of Phoenicia evenly 


in prehistoric times also promoted the migration of the Egyptian 
people to Egypt and later the rule of the ancient Egyptian 
pharaohs on the Mediterranean. Egyptian goods, 

which provided a major item of Phoenician trade, were, also 
according to Herodotus, supplied to Greece by the Phoenicians 

in ancient times. 


The political and mercantile links that Phoenicia had had 

with the great states on the Euphrates and Nile since 2000 

BC had then further facilitated the spread of Phoenician 

trade across the coastal countries of the 

arabifch-indifchen Oceans as a result. Without a sea power 

and without even possessing the means to establish one, the great 
Afiatifc states that ruled the coastal countries of the Arabian and 
Perfifc seas used their connection with Phoenicia to promote 
shipping and maritime trade. 

on the ofen seas. Thus the Phoenicians came into direct 
contact with Arabia and southern Africa, with India and the 
hinterland of Asia, whose valuable trade goods enriched the 
Phoenician cities and elevated them to the great prosperity and 
prosperity in which they confronted us at the beginning of the 
tenth century. 


If we then take a look at the western trading areas, which the 
Phoenician trading activity encompassed in gradually wider circles, 
here too, as in Afia, political relations prepared the way for the 
expansion of their trade. Thefes 


0 Heron. 1.7. 
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The emigrations that went from Phoenicia and its neighboring 
countries to the islands and coastal countries of the 
Mediterranean, initially to Cyprus, Cilicia and the other small 
afiatif coastal countries, then to Rhodes, Crete, the Cyclades 
and the coasts of Greece, and extended across Sicily, northern 
Africa and as far as Spain. How Phoenician trade, Phoenician 
trading colonies and induftry plants accompanied or followed 
thefe migrations of peoples everywhere, and feven fearly on 
(around 1500 BC) up to the Atlantean coasts. BC) reached as far as 
the Atlantic coasts, while they could be traced as far as the 
remote parts of the Pontus and the Maeotis, ift fready in 

shown in the book about the colonies. 


In the middle of this vast trading area: in front of it is the 
basin of the Mediterranean Sea with its fertile and product- 
rich infelds and coasts, in the back and to the 


Its location made it the center of the old world trade and for a 
number of centuries it remained a monopolistic center of the old 
world trade. In the monopolization of the old world trade, since 
the Phoenicians alone exported the products of the white 
countries to Afia and the industrial and luxury goods of old Afia 
to the world, the basis of the trade was 

the commercial greatness of Phoenicia, which lasted only fo 

long as it traded without rivals. 


This falso indicates the main moments which 

The history of ancient Phoenician trade must be considered: 
firstly, it is given in the geographical and historical 
relationships of Phoenicia and the neighboring countries and in the 
cultural development of the western world. 


Nature has denied the countries which, due to their 

geographical location, could make the same claim to the 
operation of ancient world trade as Pa- laftina, what Phoenicia 
gave them: the means of navigation. Egypt and the fouthern 
coasts 

edge of Paleftina, both no less favorably situated for trade and 
later rivals of the Phoenicians. 

ornamentation, have no timber and eggs; the flat kitchens find 
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without feep promontories and bays; harbors were laboriously 
built here by the artfsts of later centuries, while Phoenicia, on 
the other hand, was richly supplied with everything needed for 
shipbuilding: with timber, which the cedars and cypreffs of 
Lebanon provided, with eggs and copper, which were also abundant 
in the mountains of Lebanon and the surrounding area, with bays 
and harbors, which nature itself provided. 

the numerous geftades running out to sea and the 

The coast has formed rocky reefs along the shoreline like harbor 
embankments. 


In the long period of time during which Phoenicia, in the 

The inflands and coastal countries of the Mediterranean Sea were the 
largest infdependent on the fources required for shipping, even if 
they traded exclusively from Asia. 

partly inhabited by uncultivated tribes who did not know the 

value of their land products, or who did not yet know how to 

extract or use them. By exploiting the favorable conditions 

through trade in dew, by establishing 

of industrial plants and colonies; by exploiting the 


ft importing poor goods and bric-a-brac of all kinds, setting up 
localities suitable for the establishment of an industrial or 
commercial enterprise, founding cities here for their overflowing 
population, but especially bringing the precious metals still 
unused in many coastal areas to the markets of Afria: they 
acquired the great riches of which the authenticated histories, 
like the old national sagas of the world's regions, tell us, and 
which made Phoenicia, together with its neighboring countries, so 
powerful and prosperous. 


But when, after the disasters of the affyrif wars of the eighth century 
between the sLl_17th and feventh centuries, Phoenicia had lost 

its exclusive maritime dominion and then its colonies; when 

Oriental trade around this time began to take other paths, such 

as the afiatifchen conquerors had paved in the East and the 

newly emerging Greek trading states in the West: the trade of 

Phoenicia declined more and more; the further consequence of 

which was that its merchants flocated in 
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They turned away from their homeland in large numbers and 
settled partly in the colonies and partly in the newly emerging 
trading towns of foreign countries. 


After the general considerations about 

the development, expansion and decline of Phoenician trade can be 
divided into individual periods of the same, fo the fe go parallel 
to the periods '3) assumed for the history of Phoenicia and its 
colonies; Like thefe, they follow on from the history of the 
national metropolises, which were also able to assert their 
political supremacy in terms of trade. Accordingly, the individual 
cities of the 

country in the following order as the main temples of the pho- 
nizifc trade in history: 


Early period, until around 1600 BC. The earliest traces of the 
spread of Phoenician trade can be found, if we depart here 

from generalized information, in the news of the settlements 
emanating from northern Phoenicia, namely from the oldest 

cities in this part of the country, Byblus, Berytus and 

Aradus. Egypt, "") Cyprus, ?") Gilicia,?') some islands of the 
Aegean Sea, ??) already had settlements in the Aegean period, some 
of which were founded for trade and others for industrial purposes. 
Commonfam from northern Phoenicia and Ci 

In this era, the main directions of colonization and trade were 
along the northern coastal edge of the Mediterranean Sea, where 
they were located on the above-mentioned 


cedonia fich pursue lafffen.??) 


In the second period from 1600 - 1100 BC, where 
Sidon asserted its hegemony over the Phoenician cities, 
Phoenician trade expanded - visibly under the influence of the 


AAA , 2 p. 128 ff. 
10 A. a. O. II, 2, p. 178 ff. 
20) A. a. O. II, 2, p. 203 ff. 


21) A. a. O. II, 2, p. 166 ff. 


5) Phoen. I 


) A. a. O. II, 2, p. 246 ff. 
2) Above p. 1 f. cf. chap. 13 f. in this book. 
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of the Aegean and Aegyptian rulerships that encompassed the whole 
of the Near East at the same time - extended far and wide, perhaps 
even before the appearance of Tyre, just as far as in the heyday of 
the latter state. In the coastal area between Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Asia Minor and Greece, the Sidonians were very active: their busy 
small-scale trade went hand in hand with numerous smaller trading 
and industrial plants, of which we can see evidence in this period. 
by the Sidonians, especially in Cyprus, on Rhodes, 

in Oliarus?") Further towards Weften they not only find their 

way across Sicily to northern Africa, where towards the end the 
fes the fidonifc trade settlements of this age. 

Ttanden, fondern bis Uber die Säulen des Herakles hinaus, bis 

to the silver-rich Tartefffus, which even then was famong the 
nearest Africa in connection with Phoenicia?" In the East, the 
foundation of the great empires in the pre 

the Middle Afsia opened up a wide field for fidonifc trade: the 
trade settlements deep into the Euphrates countries, which were 
established around this time, 2°) the shipping voyages, which 
initially started from Egypt, but with the cooperation of the 
Phoenicians. 


The aim of the trade with the East Coast of Africa must have been 
related to this. Indigenous goods, e.g. the precious 

fstones and the aromas of the mofaifchen books, appeared in the 
Phoenician trade as early as thefe ages; fhey were first sent to 
Africa and Arabia by way of the afiatifchen land trade or by sea 
through intermediate fchenhandel, and from there 

have come to the empires on the Mediterranean; or also that 

Tven then, as in the next age, the Phoenicians had found the sea 
route to India alongside the other trade routes. 


24) Phoen. II, 1, PP. 302, 
25) A. a. 0. II, 2, p. 442 ff. 588 ff. 


20) A. a. 0. II, 1, p. 324 ff. 132 ff. 228 ff. 
27) A. a. 0. S. 309 ff. 442 ff. 588 ff. 


25) A. a. 0. S. 159 ff. 
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The third period, from 1100 - 750 BC, comprises the heyday of 
Tyrifc trade). It begins with the foundation of Gades on the 
ocean, which marks the conquest of silver-rich Turditania and 

the colonization of the northern and western coasts. 

Africa, and concludes with the conquests of the Affryans, which 
brought the glory of Phoenicia and its flourishing neighboring 
countries to a rapid fall. Maritime and overland trade 

In the first half of thefer period, these cities had a size and 
scope that is unparalleled in the history of ancient trading 
cities, with the exception of Carthage and Alexandria. 

While in the eastern seas, a direct connection with Arabia, the 
coast of Zanguebar, and thence to the Mediterranean, has now 
taken the place of a traffic hitherto carried on through the 
intermediary of the Arabs and the trading peoples of eastern 
India, by establishing a navigation on the Red Sea. 

the older sea route was opened to the Indies; while the Tyrolean 
fleets pursued the riches of the eastern world to their sources and 
brought the treasures of Ophir from Africa's eastern coast, the 
coftable products of the Indies from the banks of the Pifchon or 
Ganges to their homeland: the maritime trade and shipping extended 
beyond the midland sea to the Atlantic territories covered with 
numerous Tyrifc trading colonies, from where the silver wealth of 
the as yet unexploited mining and mining 

works of Turditania and the gold dust of white Africa flowed 

into the treasuries of Tyre, which "melted silver like dust and 
gold like gaffenkoth" (Zach. 9, 3). In the 


the Greek trading cities, and the naval power of the other 
Phoenician trading cities needed Tyre for its purposes, 

- it exercised naval supremacy over the Mediterranean Sea, 
which was later, in memory of thefe times, referred to in the 
Tprach- literal: Tyria maria, which was still referred to as 
the Tyrian possession according to individual parts? "a) 


20) Phoen. II, I, p. 318 ff. II, 2, p. 146 ff. 
2%) Jef. 23, If. Ezech. 27, 3 ff. Cf. curt. IV, 4, 19: diu 


mare, non vieinum modo, sed, quodeunque elasses eius adierunt, dieio- 
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In this age, land trade in pre-fafria also flourished to an 
extent that it had never enjoyed before or since. Cities of 
ancient culture, whose prosperity lasted until 

had remained unharmed by the affyrifc wars of ancient times, 
flourished along the fyrifc trade routes to the Mediterranean and 
covered the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. Thither 

and to the arable countries of Palestine and Syria 

floffen the silver and gold treasures of the tyrifc mines and 
the tyrifc trade, ?%) and while as a result the empire's 

As the wealth of these countries increased considerably and 
industry and luxury were promoted, Tyre enriched itself through 
the profitable trade it carried on with the Erzeugniffen of 
industry and culture in the western regions. 


Finally, if we look at the course of Phoenician trade history in 

the fourth period up to the perfifonal period, where the world- 

historical significance of trade ceases, the signs of decline 

appear soon after Hirom's time. 

in the political cataftrophes of the metropolis of Tyre and the 

flourishing of new rival trading states in Afria, Europe and 

Africa. The internal unrest that shook the Tyrian state from 

940 BC onwards did indeed promote 

by the emigration of noble and wealthy merchants, who fie 

The new white colonies, however, weakened the powers of the 

motherfstate for ventures in the old economic trading areas. Here 

we see Tyre gradually ousted from all the trading positions it 

had faft monopolized up to then, until flater on the white 

colonies, which lacked a strong central point, flater suffered 

the same fate everywhere. With the disintegration of the great 
davidifch-falomoni- 

fch empire, or at least not long after, trading ventures in the oceans also 
ceased. In Syria, 

which previously belonged to the territory of the Israelites as far as the Euphrates. 


nis suae fecit. Feft. s. v. Tyria maria. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, ©. 40, 
note 106. p. 558, note 8. 
30) Cap. 3 below. 
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dels allied with the Tyrians, formed fince Hadad's dynasty a 
Telbftftandige trading power hostile to the interests of Phoenicia, 
which feven then, like the great empires of Afsia later on, sought 
to occupy the fyrifc and Arabian territories where the hubs of trade 
on the frontier were located. Later, when the Affryans had reached 
this destination, trade in the Middle Aftiatif gradually began to 
move along the long-established routes to the ports of fidonifch- 
tyrif. Now the Philiftaif cities, which had become centers of 
Arabifch- Ethiopifch-indifch trade, flourished; and as here in the 
south, below Phoenicia, fich above, on the fyrifch-cilicifc coast, 
new points of departure were formed for the great trade that fich 
came from the Euphrates. 

to the Mediterranean; while at the same time, on a third 

entirely new trade route, the flourishing Ionian merchant 

states bring the goods of India and Central Asia from the 

shores of the Pontus to the western countries?" 


Then, from the ninth century onwards, Greek trading cities 
gradually flourished in all the trading coasts of the 
Mediterranean, especially in the oldest sites of Phoenician 
monopoly trade, in the coasts of Asia Minor and neighboring 
Infeln, which again extended their trading activities further 
and further northwards across Greece and the entire northern 
part of the Mediterranean as far as Italy, then turned 
southwards to Africa and tried to settle in Cyrenaica, Barka 

and the Syrians, and also in Lower Egypt, under the protection 
of the Pharaohs, to conquer the Phoenicians. 

rank: it had already come so far that the Phoenicians, at that 
time still oppressed by the conquering 

fuch the afffyrifchen and babylonifchen Herrfcher, fich in their 
the nearest surroundings, in Cyprus and Cilicia, could no longer 
defend themselves against the foreign settlers. 2) When the 
Superior force came to the 

sea in the central and eastern parts of the Mediterranean Sea had 
broken up, the previously still ifolated weft- 


) Phoen. II, 1, p. 346. 365 ff. 401 ff. 472 ff. 


52) A. a. 0. II, 2, P. 243. 


colonies and trading countries could no longer be claimed as 
monopolies of Phoenician trade. The Phoenicians would have been 
ousted here too in the course of the feventh century if they 

had not succeeded at that time, 

to regain in Carthage a strong central point for trade in the 
western regions of the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic trade 
routes, which for centuries again secured Phoenician trade 
dominance in these regions.")" Since Tyre ceased to be the 
metropolis of Phoenicia and fei- 

After the colonies had been established, the trading endeavors of 
both the individual cities and the Phoenician merchants diverged, 
now without a common goal. Many turned to the Carthaginian trading 
areas in the Far East, and several more used their entrepreneurial 
spirit to transfer their wealth to the newly emerging Greek and 
small Asian trading centers, where after a few generations they 
often disappeared without a trace among the local population. 
Despite all these accidents, however, Phoenicia remained one of the 
frst trading countries in the world in the _ feven worse perfifchen, 
Greek and Roman times, as it was destined to be due to its location 
and the nature of its land; and the undafted trade luck and 
entrepreneurial spirit gave its inhabitants 

The name of a trading people, which could not be attributed to 

any other people of antiquity until the Middle Ages, when it 

passed with all its bad connotations to their former 

descendants and trading heirs, the Jews in the Diafpora. 


% Phoen. II, 2, p. 450 ff. 
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Third chapter. Trade counterparts. 
Metals. 


By analyzing the more important counterparts of the Phoenician Han- 
dels, especially those that claim a cultural and historical interest, 
individually introduce ift of the precious metals in 

to be commemorated in this place. May their great importance be recognized: 
The Phoenicians' efforts to obtain gold and silver from their 
sources and the incalculable consequences that their 

acquisition and use in Phoenician trade had for the culture of 

the ancient world are at the forefront of all trade items. The 
Phoenicians' endeavor to obtain fie at its sources led them to 

the de- 

led them to distant lands, guided their bold trading ventures, 

their voyages in unknown seas, their voyages of discovery, their 


Testimony of the ancient writers ") was the source of their riches, 
their great wealth and their power. In that fhe 

silver as a means of transportation and used it as such in 

their trading circles, they created the basic condition of an 
orderly trade and, in the case of their 

a country naturally endowed with only a few articles of 
commerce, by procuring this metal, would be enabled to enter 
into commerce with those countries which, by their natural 
constitution or by their high influence, would not have needed 
foreign merchandise. Or what 

Phoenicia would have been inferior to the neighboring, much more 
richly endowed and earlier cultivated countries: Egypt, Syria, 
Affyria Ba- 


1) Diod. V, 35 
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Bylonia, what could it have offered as an equivalent to the rich 
commodities of India if it had not been for the lack, either 
total or partial, of the means of transportation, the precious 
metals of Phoenician colonial and trading countries! 


Of the precious metals, however, silver was the most popular in the old 
trade, and especially in Phoenician trade, was of incomparably 

greater importance than gold. Silver was used by the Phoenicians 

The trade cirrifes that dominated the area had already been a 

general means of transportation or exchange for thirty years 

before there was even a trace of gold being used for this 

purpose. 


In ancient times, silver as money was restricted to 

the ancient world, namely Phoenicia and the post- 

Soviet world. 

barland he, befchrankte. While in the oldest written monuments 

of the world, in Homer and in the Zendf writings, we still 
encounter other means of defcition, we find in a far higher 

age, than thefe writings can claim, among the Phoenicians and 

the peoples under their commercial influence, with all the 
prerequisites of orderly trade, the first condition of the 

same: Money, namely silver money, as a general means of 

exchange, whereas there was no longer any trace of actual 
exchange. 

The modern legislation, in its undoubtedly oldest parts, allows 
us to conclude with certainty that silver money was already quite 
common in Pa- laftina at the time of the creation of the 
iftaelitifc state. The ancient laws dealing with the compensation 
of damages set silver money as a fine, often in certain amounts. 


"the fields and the landed property,") "the grain and victuals:") 
"all of this will be paid according to Silberwerth 


rod 2 33 f. 


5) Levit. 27, 3 ff. Num. 3, 47 ff. compare with 18, 6. 
4) Lev. 27, 14 ff. 


5) Lev. 27, 16 ff. 


6) Deut. 14, 26. 2, 6. 28. Lev. 27, 16. 
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beftimmt. The thief, ') the robber, ") felbft the shepherd's 
servant?) and the robber of honor of fine lovers,") they must 
replace them with silver money. And jo also in sacred things (in 
which, if ever another kind of valuation was traditionally used 
wefen, thefe would have been fnely abandoned): e.g. in the case of 
sacrificing cattle, "!) at the redemption of the earth's birth,'?) at the tax 
of sainthood,"?) for a spell received from the seer!" 

Yes, the time when there was still a raw trade in dew, as in high 
merifc time among the Greeks, is already beyond hiftorifc memory in 
Palaeftina. Therefore, where in the primitive history of the 
ifraelitifc people there is talk of buying or selling, or where 
beftimm- 

The trade or damage suffered by the ifraeli patriarchs and, with 
them, the inhabitants of the country at that time. 

ner or neighboring peoples: the Sanaanites, '?) the Philiftaeans, ") the 
Midianites,"") the Aramaeans!s) and the Aegyptians, 1?) are 
involved, since in the passages quoted here only silver money, 
silverfhekel, merchantfhekel is mentioned as a means of 
transportation generally used in Pa- laftina and the surrounding 
area. 

Prehistoric times. 


When the Hebrews, a people of farmers and 

Shepherds, whose land produced silver just fo little as other 
parts of the Near East, the use of it as money appears to have 
been quite general even in prehistoric times; fo it follows from 
this that the same was more common among the neighboring peoples 
engaged in trade fo. 

the case, from which the Hebrews received their silver money. 


7) Exod. 21, 37. 22, 2. 3. Lev. 5, 16. 6, 1 ff. 
8) Exod. 21, 30. 


12) Num. 3, 45 ff. 18, 15 ff. 
3) Exod. 30, 13. 38, 26. 

) I. Sam. 9, 7 f. 

15) Gen. 23, 15 ff. 

16) Gen. 20, 16. 

17) Gen. 37, 28. 

18) Cf. Gen. 31, 15. 


19) Gen. 44, 1 ff. 45, 22. 47, 14 ff. 
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could only receive. It cannot, therefore, be in the least 

doubtful that the biblifc books represent monetary transactions 
entirely in accordance with the truth when they refer to silver 
money, in shekel weight, as a means of exchange among these 
peoples from ancient times. This was the case with the pre- 

Israeli Canaanites, the Canaanite Chittians. Abra- 

ham heftakes a field from them for 400 shekels; thefe shekels 

are called Wed Dp 782, i.e. "silver (money), which at 

the merchant goes" or applies, Va) without him having to do it nam- 
weighs, alfo: fully important shekelf pieces. At the time of erosion 
In the attack on the Canaanite city of Jericho, an Israelite captures 
"200 shekels of silver and a bar of gold, 50 shekels 

in weight" (Jof. 7, 21), where the shekel next to the gold bar 
also clearly enough described as individual pieces of silver. 

And fo monetary transactions are generally assumed to have 

taken place in pre-Ifraean Paleftina and its surroundings when 

we are told that the Ifraelites, after their exodus from Egypt, 
wanted to buy their passage through the territory of the 

Amorite king "for silver" (Deut. 2, 28). The neighboring 

peoples, the Philiftaer?") and the acting Midia- 

niter, 2?) according to biblifc news, they have been using silver 
by the weight of a shekel in trade since ancient times. 


In the case of the femitifc tribes in the lands east of 

Palaeftina, the Aramaeans in Syria, the Affyrians and 

Babylonians, the commercial Verhaltniffen relationship between 

them and the Mediterranean countries, and also the same 

formation of the fe peoples, may be reasonably gefchloffen 

the fact that the dew fchants were already used here in the earliest times. 


from deffen taxfyftem in relation to the whole of the front and 
center of Lafia; for all the provinces in the perfifch empire, 
with the exception of the Indians, paid their tribute in silver, 


194) Gen 23:16; cf. II Kings 12:5. 
20) Gen. 20, 16. Judg. 16, 5. 18. 17, 2. II. Che one 
21) Gen. 37, 28. 
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not in gold: 22) proof that silver was generally used for 
payments in all these countries at that time. 


For the older period, we have certain information in relation 
to the Aramean countries that silver money prevailed here. 
The fyrifc commander Naaman carries 10 talents of silver and 
6000 shekels in gold with fich and gives 2 silver talents, 
which are in two bags, alfo as moneyfpieces, as shekels, not 

as 

Barren (p. 30) fhe servant of the prophet Elifa.?s) 

It was certainly no different in Syria's neighboring countries, 
in Mefopota- mia, Babylonia and Affyria. As far as Babylonia in 
particular is concerned, did Herodotus know that silver money 
was commonly used here? In general, however, the great thefau- 
which are already mentioned in the myths of these countries, ?°) 
and the immense wealth of silver and gold, which the historical 
books know here, predetermined the use of precious metals in 
trade. After all, the treasures, most of which came from taxes 
and levies, had to be transported through trade to those 
countries that produced no gold and silver or only very little, 
zufammengefloffen . And how large, how extensive must not the 
monetary transactions have been here, where precious metals 

fo great treasures have been piled up since ancient times! 


The spread of the femitifc peoples also marked the end of the 

use of precious metals as a means of exchange. There is no 

trace of monetary transactions in the Zendf scriptures; 

in deffen place cattle appears as money (pecunia): in the Gefetze 
Zoroafters are fined with cattle.??) According to biblifc 
evidence, too, precious metals were not respected by the 
Medes,?") which is to be understood fo as the similar 

information from the Parthians, ) who used gold and silver 

for jewelry but not as money. 


22) Herod. III, 90 ff. Cf. Heeren, Ideen I, 1, p. 95 ff. 4th ed. 
23) II Kings 5:5, 23 Cf. I Kings 10, 29. 


25) Herod. II, 150; cf. I, 183. 187. 
260) Spiegel, Avefta I, p. 90 f. 94 ff. 100. 206. 291. 


2°) Jef. 13, 17. 28) Juftin XLI, 2, 10. 
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The Indians, felbft the gold countries subject to the Perfans 
of northern India, either did not know the precious metals as a 
means of exchange at all or only to a limited extent and in 
dealings with foreigners. Therefore, while in all provinces of 
the perfifch empire the tributes were received in silver money, 
the Indians delivered unprocessed gold to the royal 
treasuries...") 


In the south of Palaeftina, we only find strong monetary 
transactions among the Arabian trading peoples. Here, 
especially among the Sabaeans, where silver is explicitly 
mentioned as a means of exchange with foreigners,") and among 
the Midianites, who, according to biblifc information, paid in 
silver coins,?!), precious metals were accumulated from 
ancient times as a result of the ftough trade with the 
Temitifc neighboring tribes and the African peoples. Later, 
during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, the Indo-Arabic trade 
took over the silver and gold of the West and the whole of the 
Near East. So it ift 

were undoubtedly similar in the past, because the goods and 
means of transportation here have always remained the same. 


In ancient Egypt, silver money was the usual means of 

exchange, at least in dealings with the Semites. The 

Dar- 

ftells on ancient Egyptian monuments, in which gold and silver 
rings are weighed on a scale, prove thefes less; for here it is not 
the merchant's scales that appear, fbut 

The representations concern the deliveries of tributes from other 
peoples). 

the messages of the Claffics and the Holy Scriptures. Laws of 

the ancient Egyptian kings in relation to monetary transactions 


29) Herod. III, 94. 
30) Diod. III, 47: &v yao Teig Tav Yogtiov allayals u modGECiV 


Gyn Zhayiorois nAsiotnv Amopepovreı Tiumv inavrav AVdeannv av 
KEeyvorans ausiypswg Evsna tag Eunogiag morovusvov. Strab. XVI, 


2) Cf. Wilkinfon, Manners and eustoms of the ancient Egyp- 
tians II, p. 9 ff. 
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and mentioned against false coins. 2a) The inscription on 

Khufu's pyramid, according to Herodotus’ (very accurate) 

account, gave the coft amount as 1600 silver talents. It 

Tould have come from small contributions in silver money 

Tein;??) which explains the general use of deffelben among the Aegyp- 
would prove this in the lower country, where trade was largely 

in the hands of Phoenicia. The biblifcal reports also 

presuppose monetary transactions there. Not only do they report 

that the Israelites fetched grain, the main product of Egypt, 

for Canaanite silver money, ??) that they used the outgoing 

The Aegyptians paid customs duties in silver coins, ?°) fbut they 
also say that felbft the Egyptians bought grain at the royal 
magazines with silver money. ?) According to the mofaifchen Gefetze 
(above 

p. 28 f.), monetary transactions among the Ifraelites in Lower Egypt must have been 
in the age of Mofe's quite jo, as in Canaan felbft fen fein." "a) 


The introduction of silver as a medium of exchange, i.e. as money, 
either establishes an orderly trade system among a people or a 

The already fairly advanced state of culture, especially in the case of 
of the same time. Unprocessed silver, raw silver pieces, as the 

oldest silver money was, could only have a value where there 

was no lack of merchants who accepted it in exchange for goods, 

or where it was already being processed. The latter was the 

case with the Hebrews and in the neighboring Phoenician 

countries, where trade was almost exclusively in the hands of 

the merchants. 


224) Diod. I, 78. 79. 94. Herod. II, 136 cf. 132. 

33) II, 125: %, og Zus & ueuvijohen, ta 6 Se g wor, Zmulsyo- 
usvog rd yoduuore, & , SS nal yikia Tohavte doyvoiov Err, 
compare Diod. I, 64. 

34) Herod. II, 126. 

85) Gen. 43, 15 ff. 44, 1 ff. 45, 22. 

26) J. Kings 10, 29. 


37) Gen. 47, 14. 15. 


Kleinafien came to fine fcheint (Hefych. v. Kloca); "eeo "“iorv, l&oca 
entfpricht der Etymologie von 522, Y =. und ift P/ frustum. 
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the Phoenicians who had settled in the country or who were moving 
around as homefirs. In Greece, however, where in Homeric times 
neither the art of working precious metals was common nor trade 

in the possession of a widespread merchant class, it was only 

with the emergence of both that silverftch pieces could be 
generally recognized as a means of thawing. Thefes gefchah erft 

in post-Homerifc times in the course of the ninth century, where 

in Greece tooerft be- 

more significant trading centers, the development of which was 
possible under the trading conditions of the time, when Phoenicians 
still 

Since the introduction of the Phoenician means of transportation was 
also in their hands, the introduction of the Phoenician means of 
transportation had to come to an end. In 

In Italy, the first traces of the use of silver money appear ft 
flater. 


This demonstrates the use of silver as money according to its 
local distribution in older times. In other 

The Phoenicians traded in rope in areas other than those mentioned 
here. We certainly know it from the Balearic Islands, "b) from 
Spain,") Britain,??) the western??") and northern? 

lich!) Africa. The closer alfo Phoenicia, the older, 

more general and more unflimited the monetary traffic; 

the further away in the east or west from the central 

points of ancient trade, the flater it appears that Sil- 

The spread of the paleoftina depends on the trade influence 
that emanated from Phoenicia. As far as Palaeftina in 
particular is concerned, it is certain enough under the 
circumstances given (p. 16) that no other influence than 
Phoenician influence can be thought of here; since, for 
example, neither from Egypt nor from Syria can such an 
influence be proven in ancient times. In relation to the 
Aramaean counterparts 

it fmust fbe untrue that silver money came to Phoenicia from 
there, because silver 


7b) Diod. V, 17 Ariftot. De mirab. ause. c. 147. 


38) Ariftot. De mirab. ause. c. 40. Diod. V, 35. 36. 


20) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54 Huds. 


ar . 
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in the area of thefer tribes is not detectable, while the 

fact that the Syrians named the shekel with canaani- tifch- 
hebreifcher Ausfprache: G,, 01y4 - pw, ) 

since, according to the Aramaic form of the root word pn, 

they would have called it aramaic pn, Nope, speaks for the 
Phoenician origin of the shekel as a coin. Phoenician 
influence 

is also noticeable in the oldest money in Hellas, in which the 
term @oyvorov, which is a translation of the Phoenician and 
Hebrew dz, is also found here again, as everywhere in the oldest 
monetary transactions. N 


The derivation of silver as a de-icing agent from the phoeni- 
zifch trade is confirmed by another perception that is just fo 
influential for the history of old world trade, namely that of 
the origin of silver in the ancient world. We go 

In answering this question, I start from the remark of an 
excellent natural scientist, who says in this regard: "Silver 

is not as common as gold, 

not to be found scattered on the plains or on the banks of rivers 
and streams, like that one, fbut only in corridors, like that one. 
fam in mountain fissures, and alfo only in the mountains." La) 
Even the biblifc wisdom, which in the spirit of ancient 

Oriental wisdom, as we will also fefff in Phoenician 

literature, the secret origins of the phenomena of nature, the 
origin of its wonderful powers and gifts, especially the seats 

of the treasures brought from a wonderful distance, and also 

the "place of silver" (Job 28:1) 

to research the silver, it has not escaped their attention that the 
extraction of silver is associated with greater difficulties. 

ift than that of gold. They call silver "silver of toil" (Job 
22:25) with reference to the laborious way it is extracted in 

the mines; the mines are felbft 


42) Cf. Xenoph. Anab. I, 5. 6. Phot. v. Ti. Hefych. v. Ziykov 

and on thefe peculiar pronunciation of the segolate forms in Phoenician 
Phoen. II, 2, p. 365 note. 

424) Link, die Urwelt I, p. 436. 


3 * 
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"Labors of the mountains" (Pf. 95, 4). Furthermore, the 

the way in which it was obtained by separation of the slags mediated 
by the alkali. b) The book Job, which contains the Ge: 

The description of the extraction of precious metals by means of 
mining does indeed point to the various ways in which gold was 
obtained, in that it was "the gold that is refined", not "the 
gold that is refined". 

but derives pure gold (found in rivers and plains) from 

mining, knows only one way of extracting silver, namely 

through mining. Cf. Job 28, 1 ff. This also explains the 
accounts of the Clafficians, who only know one way of 

extracting silver, through mining. 

Mining, but mentioning various ways of extracting gold. *3) 


On the question of the origin of the silver of the old world 

ift should also be noted that silver was found far less 
frequently than gold, and that, in addition, in the most common 
places of discovery mentioned by the ancients, the same was 
smelted from gold, whereby at most the eighth part of silver was 
obtained."") If we take a look at the places where silver was 
found mentioned by the ancients, fo the biblifc books, which 
according to merchants' reports mention gold in several places, 
know of no other silver than from the silver country of Tarfis 
or from Turditania," ") except, however, that the Ophir trade also 
brought silver to Canagan.") In Africa, from where fore 

afia fhad great riches in gold, the ancients knew no silver." 

a) In the whole of the Near East, especially in the residential 


0 Jef. 3,22 


5) Plin. XXXIII, 31 of silver: nonnisi in puteis reperitur, but 

c. 21 of the gold: aurum invenitur in nostro orbe . ... apud nos 
tribus modis: fluminum ramentis ... alio modo puteorum serobibus 
effoditur, aut in ruina montium quaeritur. 


44) Plin. XXXIII, 23. 

45) Jer. 10, 9 (in a prophecy written in Babylonia); Ezek. 27, 12. 

I. Kings 10 22 

a) The more recent news is limited to the silver mines in the Kingdom of 
Morocco, about which Phoen. II, 2, p. 522, and to the gold and silver 
mines of Kef "ut "Tebul on the borders of Algeria against Tunis, which 


have recently become known; Petermann, Mittheilungen Jahrg. 1855, 
In contrast, the gold-rich countries of Africa do not supply silver. To the 
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Titzen of the femitifc peoples, there was no silver, with the 
exception of some areas of Lesser China, where silver was only fehr 
little and, as it fappears, only from the gold mines 

there."") Moreover, the ancients in Afia only knew of silver 
mines in Carmania*®) and in northern India? 

without, however, attaching any significance to them. In Europe 
too, apart from the silver country of Turdania, it was only 
found in very few areas and in small quantities. Cyprus had 
some gold and silver; ") 

Whether silver was also found in Crete is more than 
doubtful.°') There were also silver and gold mines in Siphnus, 
but of no significance.?) Greece and fine neighboring countries 
were very poor in silver until the Perfer wars; ??) the sites 
were either not yet Known, such as the Laurifchen 

Mines in Attifa?*) and probably also the silver mines of Epirus 
and Macedonia, a) or fthey were used by the Phoenicians. 


During the heyday of Portuguese trade and when Mungo Park was still in power, 
4, ounces of silver were held in the interior of Africa, equal to an ounce of 
gold. 

See Gumprecht, Zeitfchr. für Erdkunde II, p. 345. 


ar) Alybe, Or deyvgov Zorl yevEdin, Hom. Il. II, 857, flater in 

the Chalybians, where, however, according to more precise information, 

no silver and only eggs and copper were found (Strab. XII, 3 p. 549. 

551), or in Bithynia, where silver mines are said to have been found 

(Arrian kr. 45 p. 495); also in Lesser Chinafia 

Silver is only mentioned in the Lydian gold mines (cf. Herod. V, 49. VII, 28) 
and in the fable of Medea (Plin. X XXIII, 15). The origin of the Homeric 
legend of Alybe appears to be Phoenician, 

that the tarteffifche Kalpe is also called Alybe (Arrian fr. 16). Since 
thefsame fablefages of the ancient Greeks are set sometimes in Pontus or the 
distant East, sometimes in Tarteffus or on the Atlantic coasts, fo ift it is 
conceivable that the fabulous silver place of the ancient Greek legend was 
moved from the Weften to the East ift. 


48) Strab. XV, 2, p. 726. 

49) Arrian. Anab. V, 3; Plin. VI, 22; Diod. 2, 36. 
50) Cf. Revue numism. Jahrg. 1853, p. 345. 

1) Höck, Kreta I, 41 ff. 2) Phön. II, 2, P. 266. 
8) Athen. VI, 19. 20. p. 231 ff. 


4) Bockh, Ueber die Laur. Mines in the treatises of the Ber- 
liner Akademie, J. 1815, and deffen Staatshaushalt. II, 420 ff. 2nd ed. 


54a) Cf. Duris bei Athen, op. cit. and IV, 42, p. 155. Bockh, 
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nicians operated. The same applies to the Thafif and Thracif mines, 
which were more famous for their gold than for their silver. In 
addition, when talking about the 

The only other silver to be mentioned is that of the northern 
European peoples living outside the Phoenician trading area 
?*b) on the island of Sardinia," e) in Gaul, where, however, 
silver was used very late, d) and in Britain ?*e). 


The biblifc news that the silver treasures of the Near East 
came from the Phoenician colony of Tarfi (p. 36 above) is of 
great importance for the history of ancient trade. 36), were of 
great importance for the history of ancient trade; They can be 
found in written pieces written on the Euphrates, which also 
testify to the origin of the metal found there from that white 
silver country for the region at the center of ancient world 
trade, deffen treasures, as we show in the following section, 
were brought to the markets of Afria by the Phoenicians during a 
period of thirty years, when they alone traded with Turditania. 
What an enormous amount of silver 

A glance at the silver wealth of Phoenicia's neighboring 
countries, which derived their silver from trade with Phoenicia, 
even if not exclusively, but certainly by far the largest part of 
it, will show that Phoenicia was already involved in trade with 
the Near East in ancient times. 


Although silver was mined much more laboriously than gold, and 
although it was extracted from gold in much smaller quantities 
in far fewer places, it was still used to a much greater 
extent. 

The Greeks usually count gold against silver as the 


sab) Silver found among the Scythians, Hyg. f. 274, Caffiod. 

Var. lib. IV, 34; according to others, fie have no silver, Herod. IV, 
71. i. 215. strab. XI, 8, p. 513. 

54) Phoen. II, 2, P. 556. 

ad) According to Diod. V, 27, Gaul has no silver at all; in Strabo's 
time there were silver mines in the province of Aquitaine, IV, 2, p. 


191. Aethic. Sit. cosmogr. § 26. 


te) Strab. IV, 5, p. 199. Aethic. op. cit. § 26. 
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tenfold; ?") also in the biblifc books there are traces of a 
Similar ratio since the feventh century;") only in the higher 
antiquity silver must have been much lower in relation to 

gold, at least in the Near East. When it is said of the 
Silver-rich time of Solomon that the utensils were all of 

gold, for "silver was esteemed as nothing in Solomon's day" 

(Jn. 10:21), or "he made the silver in Jerufalem like the 

stones" (Jn. 10:21), it is not so. 

These are, of course, hyperbolic expressions, but they would 
hardly have been used if a different value relationship had not 
existed at the time. According to the modern books '') the silver 
and gold votive gifts that the twelve chiefs had delivered to the 
sanctuary treasury were in a ratio of 20 to 1; and it can be 
assumed, since the ancients were in the habit of being very 
precise in these matters, that there was an ancient appreciation 
of the value of gold and silver. Moreover, since in older times 
much silver, but comparatively Little gold, was imported into 
Palaeftina; since gold was used only for jewelry and not as a 
means of defching: fo the above ratio would be 

could not have been strange in any way. But whatever the case 

may be, an extraordinarily large quantity of silver had 

certainly come to the Near East very early on; indeed, the 

deeper one goes back into the antiquity of Phoenicia and its 
neighboring countries, the greater the wealth of precious 

metals in these countries; and it 

It is easy to explain that silver and gold have meant something here 
Since the seventeenth century. 

are on the decline. 


The great abundance of silver and gold is related to the 

The fact that the treasures of the conquering empires, the 
Egyptians, the ancient Affyrians, then the Babylonians, and also 
the Hebrews in David's and Solomon's days, are particularly 
attested in the news and monuments. Thefe treasures 


55) Bockh, Staatshaush. I, 42 ff. 
II. Kings 18, 14. 
st) Num. 7, 85 f. 
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floffen did not come directly from mines; at least we do not know 
of any in the Near East; but they came partly from the conquered 
countries, as tribute and as spoils of war; "s) partly from 
trade, deffen ftarkfte flowing towards the metropolises of the 
conquering empires. What is reported of the riches of the 
affyrifc kings leaves the already faft fa- 


thum of the ancient Perferians and the Macedonian conquerors 

of the Perfer Empire lagged far behind fich. Ninos and 

Sardanapal, the mythifcal prefentants of the Affyrian empire, 
{have become proverbial because of their wealth."?) 

Ktefias,"") which 

The mythifcal Sardanapal with the last affyrifcal king Sarak, 
tells that Sardanapal burned ten million talents of gold, one 
hundred million talents of silver (against 52 billion thlr.!), 

as well as 150 tifches and 150 divans, both of gold, were 

burned at the stake; after he had previously taken his children 
to Cappadocia with 3000 talents. The fe numbers fare indeed 
fabulous; but fthey have 

its historical aspect, infasmuch as in Ktefias' time the empires of 
Nineveh were valued infinitely higher than the enormous treasures 
that were piled up in the treasuries of the perfifcal empire. 

r. That the latter is entirely true can also be inferred from 
the fact that the conquerors of Nineveh, the Medes and 
Chaldeans, took from their great booty of gold, silver and other 
precious metals. 

the prophet Nahum also speaks of the treasures of Ekbatana and Ba- 


58) I recall Tacit. Ann. II, 60 of the triumphs of Ram- 

fes: Legebantur et indieta gentibus tributa, pondus argenti et auri, nu- 
merus curruum equorumque et dona templis, ebur atque odores, quas- 

que copias frumenti et omnium utensilium quaeque natio penderet. (cf. 
Plin. XXXIII, 15) and to the depictions on Egyptian and Afffyri- fc 
monuments, which have tribute payments from the subjugated peoples in 
return. This also includes the messages in I Kings 10:14. 

Efr. 4, 20. 


5°) On Ninos see Phoenix of Colophon: eis gevciov movrov, nel T 
d, love Kaoning yauuov, bei Athen. XII, 40, p. 5303 the 
treasure house of Sardanapal, Herod. II, 150. 


80) In Athens. op. cit. p. 529. 
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bylon from the robbery of Nineveh 51) in a white gold 

and silver, of which history tells us nothing similar. The 
battlements of the two inner ring walls around the royal castle of 
Ekbatana were covered with filver plates on one side and gold 
plates on the other). The castle felbft, built of Ges dern and 
Cypreffen wood, was completely covered inside and out. 

clothed with sheet gold and silver.") After Alexander the 

Great took away the most of it, the reft was plundered by 
Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator; a) the former robbed 5000 

talents here. "") In the same way, the temples of the gods 


were of silver and gold, and from the refts of these 
Antiochus brought in a sum of nearly 4000 talents."") And yet 
the Medes had only brought a small part of the booty of rich 
Nineveh to Ekbatana; most of it had come to Ba: bylon after 
Ktefias' presentation Pa). 


About the gold and silver wealth of Babylonia find 

we have been taught something better. In the thefauras of the 

temples") and the royal palafte, s) in the tombs of the ancient 

kings") and the royal palafte, s) in the tombs of the ancient 

kings"). 

nige," immeasurable treasures had been piled up here since time immemorial, 

which in Nabukodroffor's time were still being replaced by those in Nineveh and in 


st) Ampel. lib. mem. c. 12. diod. II, 28; comp. nah. 2, 10. 


62) Herod. I, 98. 


63, Polyb. X, 27, 10. 


6) Polyb. op. cit. § II. 


64) Diod. XIX, 47. 


65) Polyb. op. cit. 


65a) In Diod. II, 28. 


66) Beroff. at Jofeph. Ant. X, 11; Herod. I, 181; Diod. II, 9. 
Dan. 1, 2. 


664) Nikol. Damasc. fr. 10, p. 363. Hab. 2, 9. 


7) Herod. I, 188 The tombs of the kings in the lakes and rivers, Arrian. 
Anab. VII, 22; the hidden treasures, see Jef. 45, 3. Jer. 50, 37. 51, 
13. 
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all over the Forelands 6%) had been increased. 

Before the Perfer period, according to Diodorus,"?) there was 

a statue of Bel made of gold, 40 feet high and weighing 1000 
talents; a golden image of Rhea (Semiramis) on a golden 

throne, also weighing 1000 talents, next to her two lions and 
silver serpents, each weighing 30 talents; a statue of Hera or 
Beltis of 800 talents. 

In front of them ftanded a golden tifch, 40 feet long and 15 wide 
and weighed 500 talents. On it were gigantic golden utensils, 


three golden craters, one of 1200, the others of 600 tons. 

In Herodotus’ time"") there was still an image of Bel of 

gold in the Temple of Bel, with a throne, footrest and tifch 

of gold, together weighing 800 talents. Silver altars were 
displayed in the streets at Alexander's entry. 

ftell.!!) Diodorus' news is certainly exaggerated here; how then 
Varro?) speaks of a crater of Semiramis, which Cy- 

rus in Babylon, and which weighed only 15 talents, while in 
Diodorus it weighs 600 talents; but one can already see from 
the passage in Varro, according to which Cyrus took away the 
treasures, while Diodorus mentions the perfifch kings, that the 
already gigantic forms are only exaggerated by Diodorus, but 
not invented. The enormity of the treasures that Cyrus found 
here can already be seen from the account in the Book of Efra, 
according to which the temple of Jerufalem, which had often 
been robbed of its treasures by Nabukodroffor and placed in the 
Temple of Bel, was taken from 

gold and silver, which Cyrus found and returned to 

the Jews, were still 5400 in total.") Therefore, if 

Cy- 

rus according to Varro") 34,000 pounds of gold, apart from that used for appliances 


se) Cf. Hab. 2, 9. 

ss) II, 9. 

70) Herod. I, 181. 

71) Belt. V, 1, 20. 

2) In Plin. XXXIII, 15. 


78) CET Ur 7, Bei Plin op. cit. 
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and jewelry, and 500,000 talents of silver after the conquest of 
Afia, it is hardly an exaggeration to say the least. Even in 
Alexander's time, treasures in the perfifcal thefaurs were 
mainly derived from Cyrus, namely those in Sufa, ?) Perfepolis 
7°) and Pafargada. "") In Sufa, Alexander stole 40,000 talents 
from the royal treasury, 78) according to another account 50,000 
talents, 7°) or, as is more often reported,s") 40,000 talents of 
uncoined gold and silver and 9000 talents in coined gold and 
silver. 

Dariken. Alexander had thefe brought to Ekbatana, where he 
amassed 180,000 talents...") Later, Antigonus found other 

tools and processed gold and silver in Sufa 


which are not derived from Cyrus are much smaller. ®*) 


The dead treasures, most of which have already been 

The silver and silverware brought together by the Affyrians 

from all over the Near East, especially from the temples, then 
passed to the conquerors of Nineveh, flater increased by the 
plundering of the Near East under Nabukodroffor, testify more 

to the wealth of the countries of the ancient world in general 
than to that of the Babylonian land in particular; much more 
relevant to the great wealth of Babylonia in silver fare hero 
dot's news about the data collected in the perfifual period there 


75) Plut. Al. 36, Diod. XVII, 66. 

76) Diod. XVII, 71; Plut. Al. 37. 

7) Arrian. Anab. III, 18. 

ae AL 36, Strab, XV, 3, p. 7 -Jauftin. XI, 14, 10. 

The 7, Gurt. V,. 2, II. 

80) Diod. XVII, 66. 

1) Strab. XV, 3, p. 731. 

82) Diod. XIX, 48. 

824) Diod. XVII, 71; Curt. V, 6, 9. 

83) Curt. V, 6, 10. 

) In the gaza regia of Damascus Alexander found 2600 tal. gold 
and 600 tal. of uncoined silver (Curt. III, 13, 16 cf. Arrian. II, II, 10), 


in Arbela 3000 tal. (Diod. XVII, 64, according to Curt. V, I, 10: 4000), 
in Memphis 800 Tal. (Curt. IV, 7, 3). 
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taxes.) At that time, when Babylon was tooerft by Cyrus, then 
twice plundered and partly destroyed by Darius and finally by 
Xerxes; where the formerly flourishing trade had fallen into 
ruin, Babylonia still developed a taxing power that gives us an 
idea of how immensely rich the country may have been in the 
previous period of its political and commercial prosperity. For 
not only did Babylonia have to pay an annual tax of 1000 talents, 
or about 2,600,000 thlr, but it also had to pay, in addition to 
the tithe on imported goods 


nate per year for the royal table. The latter levies were fo 
Significant that the former cannot be considered in comparison; 
for 30 to 40 talents were reckoned daily for the royal table; 
s) at times it cost up to 400 talents. "")" 


In Syria, too, as a result of the old traffic with 

The rich trading countries of the neighboring fcountries fearly 
accumulated great treasures of silver and gold. The biblifc news 
speaks of the golden shields of the warriors of the king of 
Soba, of the treasures of gold, silver 

and ore, which David found in Syria and used to build the 
temple at Jerufalem, from the great wealth of Hadad's dynasty 
and the fyrific generals."). The great amount of gold and 
silver that was stored in David's and Solomon's 

The amount of money that flowed into Jerufalem at that time 
must be derived mainly from the spoils and tribute of the 
numerous royal cities of ancient Syria, rich in industry and 
trade. And how important were these tributes! The gold received 
by Solomon each year amounted to 666 talents, which, the gold 
calculated at ten times the value, amount to 17,316,000 thlr. 
in silver, whereas the 960 silver talents which Herod the Great 
obtained from the fine empire fall far short). In addition 


25) Herod. III, 92. 

86) Theopomp. at Athens. IV, 25, p. 144. 

7) Dinon and Ktefias at Athens. op. cit. p. 146. 
se) II Sam. 8, 7 ff. 


89) Note 121 In the commentary, still misunderstood in the most recent commentaries. 
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expressly remarked that thefes income flowed neither from the 
twelve governorships of Ifrael, nor from the import duties and 
tributes of the northern Arabian princes; and since the 
subjugated pastoral tribes of the neighboring fhip, just fo as 
the 

Siraelites, used to pay their taxes in kind, >°a) fo one must 
derive thefes income in gold mainly from the 

tributes which David had ordered in Syria, and of the 
collection of which among the two kings the affy-rifcal annals, 
which were deposited in Ekbatana by the conquerors of Nineveh, 
report?"). Later we have erft 

again from the Macedonian age news about the 

quantity of precious metals in Syria?!) In relation to the 


to the statue of Jupiter in Antioch, which was of solid gold 
and 15 cubits high,") and to the golden statues 

in the temple at Hieropolis."?) Antiochus the Great still had 
enormous treasures in his possession. The common soldiers in 
his army had their half-boots studded with golden nails; their 
kitchen utensils were made of silver. °*) 


The biblifc books on the value and the value of the object 
provide us with a more detailed insight into the counterftand 
discussed so far. 

The importance of precious metals in Hebrew paleo- 

ftina; and we must discuss the data in question in a little 
more detail, because fie, rightly appreciated, about the value 
of silver and gold also in the neighboring countries, 
especially in Phoenicia, from where the Hebrews undoubtedly got 
their silver mainly, 


Ttandenen passage I. Kings 10, 14 f. find the N N v. 15 the Da) 
anne y I Kings 5:7, the officials who had to collect the tax in 
kind from the Siraelites. 


894) I Kings 4, 7 ff. Cf. II Kings 3, 4 Jef. 16, 1. II. Chr. 17, 11. 


90) Compare Efra 4, 20. 6, 2 with II. Sam. 8, 6. 10, 19. I. Kin. 5, 
1. 4 I Kings 11:23. 


1) Cf. Flor. II, 8, 4. III, II, 7. Liv. LVII, 44; Appian Syr. 
38. 47. Appian Mithr. 116. 


92) Juftin. XXXIX, 2, 5. 6. Clem. Al. Protr. IV, 52, p. 46. Cf. 
arnob. Adv. Gent. VI, 21. 


) Lucian De Syr. Dea $ 31. 


"(a) Juftin. XXXVIII, 10. 
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Give a conclusion. In general, according to bibliographical 
information, the situation here is that in those times when the 
political and commercial barriers that separated the Hebrews from 

the neighboring peoples had fallen away due to the expansion of the 
borders, and the empire had a large trading area with numerous 
caravan routes with their Lucrative customs offices, silver and 

gold were traded in large quantities with the Hebrews. 

Ifraelites, and therefore the prices of things were extremely 

high; but that in those times, 

where thefe barriers continued to exist: namely, where the borders of 


were proportionally very low. There are only two periods 

It is mentioned in the older ifraelitifch history, in which a great 
abundance of precious metals is also mentioned with the national 
trade that has gone beyond its usual limits: erftens 

in the reign of Solomon; deffen great riches of gold and 

Silver (p. 44) were derived from trade and trade oils,") 

from the friendly connection with the kings of neighboring 

rich trading peoples, the Phoenicians and Sa- bians, "s) and 
also from the spoils and tributes of the conquered 

countries."?) Through his wars of conquest, David had 

already brought large quantities of gold and silver to 
Jerufalem, which he had amassed in the royal and temple 

theatres of the conquered countries. We 

The figures are, of course, only known from more recent 
relations; but in any case, the treasures of precious metals, 
both according to the enormous expenditure of gold and silver 

at the falo- monifch temple and according to the gold and 

silver 

wealth of the conquered countries was extraordinarily great. 
According to the book of Chronicles, David gave Solomon 

a treasure of 100,000 talents of gold for the construction of the temple, 


Os) J. Kings 9, 28. 10, 11. 14. 15. 22. 
oe) J. Kings 9, 11. 14. 10, 1 f. 10. 25. 
er) I Kings 5, 1. 10, 14. 
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1,000,000 talents of silver, both totaling 52 billion 
thalers (J, 22, 14 ff.), and in addition 3000 talents of 
gold, 7000 talents of silver; to which the tribal chiefs 
added 5000 talents of gold, 10,000 darics and 10,000 talents 
of silver (I, 29, 7). The figures in Eu: polemus; "s) are 
even higher, and Nicholas Damascenus 9°) reports of unheard- 
of treasures that were repeatedly collected from David's 
tomb in the time of Hyrcanus and Herod. 

the feien. 


In older times, however, Sfrael appears to be very poor in 
gold and silver. In the Age of Judges, for example, only 
some silver, not gold, is mentioned when war booty is 
mentioned, "e) when idols are made!"). Very moderately 
erfcheint 

The cost of silver and gold in the mofaifchen Stifts- 

hut and the equipment belonging to it. The sum of the gold 
amounted to 29 talents and 730 shekels; the silver, which 
was in 

was used more sparingly in the afiatifch sanctuaries, only 


where fo significant treasures in the royal and holy 


and silver in circulation. According to the older account II. 
Sam. 24:24, David bought two oxen and the place for a three- 
figure threshing floor on Mount Moriah for 50 shekels or 41 
thalers. 

16 gGr, fo the younger referent could justifiably, according 
to the flater prices for livestock and landed property 

seem anftößig erfhen; for two cattle alone, according to the 
otherwise known prices "s) in the time of the Chroniften about 
twice as much, which is why, instead of the obi- 


9s) In Alexand. Polyh. fr. 18, p. 278. 

9°) With Jofeph. Antiq. XIII, 8, 4. XVI, 7, 1. 
200) Not. 5, 19. 

101) Richt. 17, 3. 

101) Exod. 38, 24. 25. 


102) Cf. Hitzig: "Ueber Geld und Münze der alten Hebrdaer" in 
Helvetia, 1852, p. 125 ff. 


100) Cf. my phoen. Texts II, p. 81 ff. 
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The king set a small sum, 600 shekels of gold or 5000 thlr (I 
Chr. 21, 25). David's commander flaps 10 shekels, 8 thlr. 8 
gr. and a belt on the head of the king's son. 3a) 

To cite another example from earlier times, fo were 

70 shekels, 58 thlr. 8 gGr., which Abimelech took from the 
temple treasury in Shechem, to overthrow the government in 
Shechem and make felf felbft king. "p) 


As little cash as there is hereafter except for David at the 
Ifraelites, the situation was quite different around the same 
time among the neighboring peoples who were involved in trade 
and industry or who were more closely connected with trading 
peoples. Gifts of money from the Hebrews, for example, appeared 
to be as insignificant as those from their neighbors. When Joab 
hits his head 

of the Abfalom 10 shekels fets, fo the Philifterfurften offer 
for the delivery of Simfons tofamount to 5500 shekels or 4208 
Thlr. 8 gGr. (Not. 16, 4); the Israelite gives the seer a quarter 
of a shekel or 5 gr. for a saying; a fyrifcher field: the Lord, 
on the other hand, gives the prophet a gift of 10 talents of 
silver, 6000 shekels of gold and ten ceremonial garments. 


Heft fince trade had taken off under Solomon, we also find 

trade in the land of the Hebrews. 

a lot of money and therefore fehr high prices; in their place, however, fehr more 
Soon after the brief glory of the falomonif period was over, the 
lack of money also brought low prices again. Some prices are 
known from the falomonif period which, according to all 
analogies, are very high and also for the sake of the falomonif. 
are mentioned in the biblifc books. The guardians of the kö- 
Each of the royal vineyards at Baal-Hammon paid 1000 shekels 

or 833 thlr. 8 gGr. for the grapes; as wages each had 200 
shekels or 166 thlr. 16 gGr. 108) Erftere information 


1083) II Sam. 18, 11. 
aosp) Not. 9, 4 ff. 
103) Hohesl. 8, 11 ff. 
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ift is, of course, too indeterminate for more precise 
calculations to be based on it; however, it presupposes an 
extraordinarily high price for the property in relation to the 
other estimates of land ownership. A wage of 200 shekels for a 
watchman is also high in relation to the wages of the land. 

The fees were very high in other times. In the old days, a Levite 
received only 10 shekels, 8 thlr. 

8 gGr; ga) a good slave cost only 50 shekels, 41 thlr. 

16 gGr.; "ab) and felbft at a time when prices were again very 
high, the annual wage for a herdsman was only 30 shekels, 25 
thlr." e) If, moreover, the initial wage for a herdsman was only 
30 shekels, 25 thlr. 

duty for a cart horse at that time in the country that has always been characterized by fhis 
Roffe breeding famous Egypt 150 shekels or 125 thlr., for a 
chariot, which of course, as in Homeric times and with Affyriern 
and Egyptians, might be distinguished according to work and 
ornamentation, 600 shekels or 500 thlr: fo fhere (I Kings 10, 29) 
very high prices should also be given 


In the first centuries after Solomon, when the Ifraeli 

territory was once again confined to its old borders, which 

hindered foreign trade, gold and silver were just as feld as 

before. In the northern kingdom, where the inhabitants 

mostly only farmed and bred livestock and also seem to have 

been little involved in trade in Solomon's time, temples and 

royal theatres, which in Judah 

is not mentioned at all, even in thefer time; they do not exist here 
at all, or at least not in such abundance as 

to have been present in the southern empire; wherefore then 


were collected.")") How extraordinarily low the value of the 
landed property was can be seen from the 
I. Kings 16, 24; according to which the fbeautiful, with rich vineyards 


1044) Richt. 17, 10. 
Oa b) Levit. 27, 3. 
104.) Zach. 11, 12. 

105) II Kings 15:20. 
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s) mountain of Samaria, which is two hours in circumference, 

:) for two silver talents or 5200 thlr. 

was sold: a price which a vineyard of 15 acres near Jerufalem cost 
a few hundred years flater," ) and which probably differed to an 
even greater extent from the value of a small parcel of the 
vineyard at Baal-Hammon in Solomon's 

Time ift (p. 48 f.). In the kingdom of Judah, too, gold and silver 
became increasingly scarce as a result of the restricted trade; 
the royal and temple treasures, which are now often 

commemorated, but only to tell of their plundering, """) 

Tcheinen 

fmainly on the treasures collected there from time immemorial 

to have been limited. The golden shields of Salomon were replaced 
by bronze ones, 10) and the golden and silver utensils of the 
temple, which were repeatedly used for contri- butions for lack 

of money, could not be replaced; 11) the temple treasury was so 
depleted that not even the repairs to the temple building could 

be paid for.") 


However, given the poverty of the Hebrews in the ninth and 

tenth centuries, how rich the trading peoples of the 

neighboring countries is already evident from the news about the 
large quantity of silver and gold among the Damascene princes of 
the same period; !??) and it is even more evident from the 
unprecedented prosperity that reappeared a century later in both 
ifrae- litifc empires, fobald their trading area with the 
conquests of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah, their trading area had once 
again expanded to the Euphrates and the Arabian seabufs as it had 
in falomonifc times. Now the great wealth of 


106) Cf. Mic. 1, 6, Jef. 28, 1 and Hitzig on the previous passage. 
20) Robinfon, Palaftina III, p. 365. 


106) Cf. Jef. 7, 23. 


18, 15. 24, 13. Jer. 20, 5. 
uh J. Kings 14, 26 f. 


111) II. Kings 12:14. 
en 2 6 ff. 


113) S. 44. 
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Gold and silver, of which "the land was filled;" 9 filver and 
golden images of gods are now mentioned; 118) and in both 
kingdoms, Judah and Israel, a luxury had been introduced such as 
had never before been found in such generality! !) What an 
enormous amount the prices were at that time! 

time may be inferred from a passage in Jefaja (7, 23), 
according to which a vineyard cost fo many shekels as there 
were grapevines in it: a calculation that is still in use today 
in Syria when estimating vineyards. Now, according to the 
information provided by the classicists about Italian 
viticulture, the vines were at least 5 feet apart, sometimes 
6, and 7 to 8 feet apart if the soil was too rich; 17) this is 
in line with the information about Palaeolithic viticulture, 
according to which the vines were 4 to 5, or even 6 to 7 cubits 
(P). 

were distant from each other. !") Accordingly, if the 

vineyards were 5 feet apart, 5760 vines would have been 

planted on a Roman jugerum of 28,800 Roman or 25,591 Rhenish 
feet, which is roughly equivalent to a Magdeburg acre of 

25,920 feet; and an acre of vineyard would have cost fo many 
shekels or 4800 thlr. The other estimates of land ownership in 
the A. 

T., which will be discussed later, lag far behind. Today, when 
only very little wine grows in Syria and the wine is relatively 
expensive, the vine is counted at one piafter," "") which results 
in a value 15 - 20 times lower. At the end of the Hasmonean 
period and at the beginning of the Herodian period, when the 
unfavorable territorial relations had once again become more 
favorable to the benefit of Jewish trade, we find Paleftina again 
in a similar realm. We emphasize that large sums of money were 
spent at that time. 

of silver and gold circulated and piled up in the thefaures 


14) Fef. 2, 7. 
115) Hof. 2, 10. 13, 2. cf. 10, 1. Jef. 2, 20. 30, 22. 
116) Cf. Am. 3, 15. 5, 11. 6, 4 ff. Jef. 2-5. 


us) Mifhn. Kil. V, 5. VI, I. 


119, Burckhardt, Reifen in Syrien I, p. 76. 
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only the following emerges. After the conquest of Judea, 
Pompey imposed a tax of 10,000 talents on the Jews, payable 
within a short time; sa) Craffus soon afterward robbed the 
temple treasury of 10,000 talents of silver and 300 mines of 
gold."?") The annual taxes that Herod the Great received 
amounted to a total of 960 talents. 1) 


Finally, that the countries which neighbor Phoenicia by sea 

bart, at all times had a lot of hard cash, one may fo from 

their rich neighborfship, as from the ftarken 

The trade of the same was in the hands of the Phoenicians who 
settled here, especially in the Cilician and Phoenician maritime 
cities. Of the wealth of the cilieifchen 

We will provide evidence of the maritime and trading cities below. 2) 


The gold and silver wealth of Cyprus ift fready in the 

Kinyras is celebrated in myths in which he is praised for his 
wealth and often compared to Midas and Tantalus in this 

respect. In Philiftaa, even the oldest biblical accounts know 

of a great deal of hard cash). In ancient Egypt there were 
According to all the news, there are immense treasures of gold and silver. 
accumulated. They came partly from trade with the Semites, who 
trafficked in silver (p. 32 f.), partly from the mines on the Red 
Sea, which were built in the time of Ofymandyas 32 

million mines of silver and gold annually, ") partly from the 
conquests in the Near East and Africa. The accounts of the 
clerics and the infcritics agree that feven in the times of the 
XVIII. Dynaftie the upper provinces paid large sums of tribute 
in gold and silver (p. 40). Thus, in a similar way as in the 
metropolises on the Euphrates and in David's and Sa- 

lomo's time in Jerufalem, immense treasures in ancient Thebes; 


119) Jofeph Ant. XIV, 4, 5. 


10 N. u 0. XIV. 7, BL, 


221) Sof. Ant. XVII, 11, 4. 


122) Cap. 14. 


123) Gen. 20, 16. Judg. 16, 5. II. Chr. 17, 11; cf. above p. 48. 


123) Diod. I, 49 Cf. Agatharch. in Muller's Geogr. min. I, 
p. 123 ff. 
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of which Homer already has knowledge, and of which the 

legends of the treasure house of Rampfinit, "?) of the 

riches of Ofymandyas and Remphis, who had a treasure of 

400,000 

talents, which, even if defcated, have been preserved.")") So 
great, fays Diodorus, fould the kingdoms of Thebes have been, that 
after the plundering and burning by the Perfans under Cambyfes 
from the rubble 

still more than 300 talents of gold and almost 2300 talents 

silver were brought together! ?") 


Of Phoenicia's wealth ift indeed in biblifchen as in 

clear reports are generally often mentioned; 7a) the great yield of 
amine, "s) fine trade, ) 

of the wealth and luxury of its kings and nobles, "") of the 
multitude of temple treasures s!), and more recent folkfages 

have preserved some memories of their great treasures in areas 
where Phoenicians once lived...). In numbers 

However, Little is known about it. Indeffen, all of the post 

point out that, as far as silver is concerned (for the Arab 
trading peoples were richer in gold), there were no greater 
treasures anywhere. The biblifc books boast above all 

the wealth of Tyre, which "gathers silver like dust 

and gold like Gaffenkoth" (Zach. 9, 3); and derive the same partly 
from trade (Jef. 23, 18. Ezek. 27, 27, 33.), partly from deffen 
mines. The prophet Ezekiel summarizes both in the following 
passage: "Behold, you are more wise than Daniel; 


125) Herod. II, 124; cf. hom. il. IX, 81; Strab. XV, 3, p. 
735. Diod. I, 46. 

126) Diod. I, 46. 49. 50. 62. 

127) J, 46. 


12) Strab. XV, 3, p. 735. diod. XVI, 45; cf. Jef. 23, 18. 
Zach. 9, 3. Czech. 27, 27 et al. St. 


128) Diod. V, 35. 
129) Ariftot. De mirab, ause. e. 147. ezech. 28, 4. 


150) I Kings 9:14 Ezek. 28, 2 ff. Pf. 45, 13 f. Cf. Phoen. II, 


1) Phoen. II, I, p. 190, note 336. 


132) Plut. Pomp. e. 11. Tacit. Ann. XVI, I. Other passages fee 
Phoen. II, 2, P. 251. 283. 
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Nothing hidden escapes you. By your wisdom and your insight 

you have created for yourself treasures and gold and silver in 

your treasuries; by your great wisdom in your trade you have 
multiplied your treasures" (28, 

3. 4.). Here the wisdom of the ancient Tyrians is pointed out, with 
which they discovered the hidden sources of the treasures, 

the places where the precious metals were to be found, and, in 

order to get rich, to use them; for, what was to the advantage of 
the 

the above passage, fo the Hebrew wisdom words found their way into the 
teacher in this the greatest wisdom in earthly things, that man 

can explore the precious metals hidden in the depths of the 

earth, extract them and make them useful for his purposes (Job 

28, 1 ff.; p. 35 above). This is the "wisdom," which, according 

to this passage, is the wisdom of Daniel's wisdom, who knew the 
state. 

and which Ariftoteles' Politics 13?) also recommends: to get hold of 
the silver at fone's sources and thereby 

to fcreate the means of transportation. Phoenicia felbft had 

thefe. The country had copper and eggfen, but no precious 

metals. The few products it did produce were 

in the rich neighboring countries in greater abundance and 

meifently also in better quality; fome industrial goods could 

be 

although of equal excellence, it is not one of the cheapest in the world. 
The neighboring countries of Syria and the regions along the 
Euphrates River, which are rich in natural products and therefore 
well off, deliver the same prices, 

on the Tigris and the Nile. However, the fact that fhis merchants had the 
As the still unused silver treasures of the white countries 

became a means of transportation for the Austrians, they were put 

in a position to acquire the rich goods of Afria and Egypt and to 
bring them into the white trade at great profit. The quantity of 
silver that came into the Aegean trade via Phoenicia in the very 
early days can be inferred from the above discussion of the 

silver wealth in the neighboring countries of Phoenicia and the 
evidence linked to it, 


133) J, 3: 41% done. Nj xonuarinn) uhiore negi TO Yul ziveı, ni 
ef) - * 7 -77-7 
doyov adrig TO Ovvaodai Hewenca1, modEv Eorai i &i nud roov nom- 
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that silver was mainly introduced by the Phoenician trade and used 
as a means of defciency. Considering that 

the precious metals that the cataftrophes of the primordial world have 
The Phoenicians had for many centuries exploited the richest 
mines, especially the Turditanifc mines, exclusively by themselves; 
and considers, on the other hand, that the Phoenicians had not yet 
been able to exploit the richest mines, especially the Turditanifc 
mines, for many centuries; and considers, on the other hand, that in 
the 

In more ancient times the use of precious metals, and 

especially of silver, as a means of transportation was 

confined to a relatively small circle: Phoenicia, Palaeontina, 
Egypt, Ara- 

bia, the fyrifch-mefopotamifchen kingdoms and the kleinafiatifchen 
coastal countries, was limited: fo the above-mentioned experience can 
in no way be strange that in older times silver 

and gold were available in much greater quantities in the 

trading countries of the Near East than later, when silver had 
already become a general means of exchange, was used for luxury 

and, piled up in the theaters of the royal palaces and the 

temples, was more withdrawn from circulation. At the same time, 
however, nothing can prove the great age and also the great 

extent of the trade of the Ancient Near East, especially the 
Phoenician trade, more than the great wealth of precious metals 

in such early times. If the gold of the Near East was by all 
accounts 

niffen mainly from the Arabian-Ethiopian trade; if the silver can 
only be derived from the fpanifchen mines to fo great an extent 

as it is encountered, and is therefore also derived in the 

biblifcal books: how great 

for fo early a fme then does not appear to be a folder the distant often 
and the ends of western Europe are enveloped in traffic, and what a 
backdrop to the early formation of the world! 


It would be of great interest to find out how the 

Silver gradually became the medium of exchange in the Near 

East. Indeffen the development of monetary transactions for the 
femi- tifc world, as can be seen from our remarks (p. 29 ff.), 
already belong to a prefhistoric time; fo that gefhistorical reports 
can be expected here just fo little as about the 
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Inventors of the crafts or ordinary activities of life. However, 
Alcidamas, a later Greek rhetorician, mentions that "the 
Phoenicians, the most talented and skilled of the barbarians, 
invented coins; 

because they would have divided a metal mass into proportional 


the invention of monetary transactions. ") 


Thefe messages are recommended by their intrinsic truthfulness; 
infsofar as institutions that relate to trade and were 
generally disseminated in antiquity through trade are often 
of Phoenician origin. According to the evidence, these 
statements are confirmed by the fact that, as we have shown, 
the use of silver as a means of defning became generalized 
through Phoenician trade. After all, apart from the art of 
minting, coins are just as old as monetary transactions. Silver 
money has always had a certain weight, even before it became a 
medium of exchange, as the name of the common coin, the shekel, 
which was curfed in femitifc countries, indicates. i.e. 
weighed, weight, and also the remark of Ariftoteles proves; 
namely that all coins were of a certain size and weight from 
the very beginning.") In ancient paleftina and 

even in the neighboring regions, where the use of silver money 
was fo common even in the earlyfth century, as we have seen 
above (p. 


134) Alcidam. Ulyss. e. 5 in the Rhett. att. Tom. IV, p. 655 ed. Dobs., 
where Ulyffes against Dalanbes apoftrophirt: vowisuare os o Boivinsg 
2&sDoov, hoyinararoi zul Osivoreror rov PaoRdomv; 28 ozoo®ioo c 

760 lsoloh6 o’teidorro, nal roco yaganiiiion EBakov zig rov sraduor 

to N nal To Zarrov, map @v odrog A ov copigerai tWv aurav os 

nal 6 6vduog. 


135) Above p. 14 Joan. Lyd. De mens. I, 9 p. 5: Goivinzs ne@ro1 
toxoykugpo1 nal OBKoAoorazai Tuyyavovzeg yoauuare nal sratuovg nal ankag 
nsgdaiveiw Emevonsav, Odev nal nammkovg avrovg ol moimral nad. 


136) Polit. 1,3: . To he me@tov ung dg HY uey&deı nal oradun, 
16 6 relsvraiov, nal yaganijoa Emi&alovrwv, iva dnmoldon TS uervéEc g 
abr. 
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28 ff.), money without a definite weight would seem just as 
unthinkable as in unfer times; just as some biblifc passages") 
also presuppose that the shekel, the half shekel, the quarter 
shekel, and thefe again, depending on the sacred or royal weight, 
were curfed in individual standardized pieces. The scales, which 
the "Canaanite" carries with him, "?®) served only to test the 
accuracy of the weight, '?°) and are still used today in southern 
regions for the same purpose. Just as little as silver money 

in everyday traffic without a certain weight, it can be thought 
of without a certifying stamp; for the currency ftand 


(hence also vonwsoue) and was nowhere a matter for the merchant 

or the private individual; it therefore required the 
authenticating stamp, which, however crude it may have been in 

the beginning, will not have been lacking in the older silver 
money either. Without subjecting the counterftand, to which we 
shall return on another occasion, to further discussion here, it 
may only be suggested that the names shekel, keseph - d- 

vugtor, also the weight of the common coinage curfing in femitifc 
lands by way of Phoenician trade fpread to the West as well as to 
the East.")") In the latter regard, it should also be noted that, 
according to the consistent information of Jewish tradition, the 
ancient Hebrew shekel of the Holy of Holies was used to 

rifch silver money was ift; "") which seems all the more plausible, 
since the silver curfirende in the Oriente was largely made from the 
tyri- 


17) Above p. 30. 31. 
138) Hof. 12, 8 Cf. II Kings 12, 5. 
139) II Kings 12, 10. 11. 


140) See p. 34 and Böckh's excellent work on the widespread distribution: 
Metrologifche Unterfuchungen über Gewichte, Münzfuße und Maße. 1838. 


141) Compare Bechor. f. 50, b. Baba Kamah f. 36, b. with Jofeph. B. 

J. II, 21, 2. Biblifc data also confirm this, infsofar as the shekel of the 
Canganitifch merchant Gen. 23, 16 was the sacred shekel according to II Kings 
12, 4. Cf. above p. 30. 
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fchen mines ftammte. Even in the Middle Ages, where "Syrian 
denarii" are mentioned in the trade of Syria and Iraq,") 
has fgotten a trace of the ancient moneyfupremacy of Tyre. 


Let's take another look at the gold countries of the old 

world, with which the Phoenicians were in contact, fo it is 
certain, for reasons which we shall flater explain, that the 
front 

afien fhis goldftreasures in the eldft time mainly from Ara- 
bia, where they came from eastern Africa. Its true homeland had 
already become known to the Phoenicians at an early stage; and it 
is also mentioned in the earliest books of the Old Testament, as 
well as in the most recent books of the African Gulf, under 
various names that changed over time. According to the oldest, 
still imperfect, accounts 


first of all describes a part of the east coast of Africa, the 
extension of which, in the imperfect geography of antiquity, was 
considered to be India. Although the latter is referred to as the 
land of gold in the passage under discussion here, it is clear for 
reasons that we will develop later, 

that the idea of Chawilah as a land of gold originated in the African 
country of Chawilah and extended to the Ganges region with 

The name felbft was given to the land of the Ganges, which was 

all the easier because gold really was found here, but not to 

the extent that the land on the Ganges could have been called 

"the gold country" of the Near East. In flater times, fince the 
Phoenicians in communfship with the Hebrews fetched the gold of 
Chawilah from fis source on Africa's eastern coast, it appeared 

as Ophir gold. Ophir was, like 

we will show in detail, the name of an emporium located on the 

east coast of Africa; in the period from 1000 - 600 BC, the 

gold that came to Paleftina in that direction is called 

Ophirgold (J. Chr. 

29, 4; Pf. 45, 10; Job 22, 24; Jef. 13, 12), But when the voyages to 
Ophir had ceased, the Ophir- 


142) Kazwini, Cosmogr. II, p. 144. wüftenf. 
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gold, which came to the Near East in Solomon's time in Maffe 

(J. Chr. 29, 4. II Kings 9, 28), is feldom used and has been 
Tsince the feventh century as something extremely rare (Jef. 

13, 12) and is fproverbial in value according to the 

Koftlichften on earth. 

The same name was given to the Lord (Job 28:16, 22, 24 Sir 7:18). 
Later, since the perfifcal period, other names appear which, in 
connection with some reasons, point to a reorganization at that time. 
of the ancient gold trade to Ophir. The term "gold of Parvaim" is 
also used (II Chr. 3, 6). 

We leave it up to you to decide whether Parvaim is merely using newer, e.g. the 
Jews fince the exile from Babylonia known pronunciation of the 
older name,") or whether, which seems more probable to us, it is 
another emporium of the African gold trade that flater took the 
place of Ophir: clearly, however, the "gold of Parvaim" is no 
other than "Ophir gold;" because the gold used to build the 
temple came from the fame hand. 

once (loc. cit.) with diefem, the other time (J. Chr. 29, 4) 

with that name. Even fater still, we find it twice, in a more 
recent addition to the Hebrew text of Jeremiah (10:9) and in 
Daniel (10:5) "gold of Uphaz." Here, too, it is not clear 
whether Uphaz is merely a deviating, perhaps foreign 
pronunciation of the name Ophir, or whether there is an an- 


0.) as the homeland of the gold brought to the Near East, next 
to Tarfis as the fatherland of silver: whereby apparently the 
two ancient gold and silver countries of Phoenician trade known 
to the Hebrews are meant. 


Apart from the gold trade of the Phoenicians on the east coast 
of Africa, which is only known in some detail from the 
biblifc books and of which there are only a few other obscure 
traces to be traced later in the section on Ophir, their 
connections also extended from the north and west to the rich 
gold deposits of inner Africa; for their colonies on the 
northern and western fringes of Africa ft were mediated by the 
caravan trade. 


14) Bochart, Chanaan I, 46, p. 769. 
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traffic through the Sahara to the Sudan; in the atlantifc sea in 
particular, their fiidlichfte tradeftation, Kerne, was mainly for 
this purpose; and far beyond this point, they traded gold from 
their ships with the inhabitants of the coast, a trade known from 
Herodotus. 


While alfo Africa, the real gold country of the Middle East, 

While the Mediterranean was open to Phoenician trade in all 
possible directions, it is well known that their trade in the 
Mediterranean did not extend beyond the coast. Although 

gold was not found here in fo great quantities, it was found in 
numerous places; and where gold was found, Phoenicians also 
appeared in early prehistoric times in order to expand, 

sometimes through mining, sometimes through trade with the 
natives. 

to unearth treasures of unknown value. In the midland sea, the 
islands of Cyprus, ") Samus, ") Siphnus ") and Thafus 7) should be 
mentioned; where, with 

With the exception of Siphnus, Phoenicians lived here, partly 
according to historical and partly according to mythological 
accounts; their mining is attested in particular in Cypress and 
Thafus. On the coasts of My: 

Tien and Bithynia, where in fextremely early times in numerous places 
were gold mines,") Phoenicians in connection with the 

with the Cilicians fhave already settled in ancient times and here, 
just fo as in neighboring Thrace, where the mines at the 

Pangaeus and the river Hebrus famous for their gold 

were, "") toerft brought mining to life. In the neighboring 
countries, in Dacia and Möfien, "") Macedonia, ""!) Paeo- nia, 

2) felbft in Theffalia! 's) gold was found; while 


144) Above p. 37, note 50. 


145) Cf. Herod. III, 56 Hefych. v. Baor" Kooas. 
146) Phoen. II, 2, P. 266. 

147) Op. cit. p. 273 f. 283. 

6) A. a. 0. p. 297. 


14) A. a. O. p. 283. Cf. Böckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athe- ner 
I, ©. 6. 


150) Cod. Justin. XI, 6, 4. 
BEDIENT. U. D. P. 67. 
152) Ariftot. De mirab. ausc. c. 46 ef. 42. 45. strab. VII, 7, p. 331. 


155) So littleftens Aethic. Ift. Cosmogr. § 81. 
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Touthwards from there, in Greece felbft, the gold region 
following the mountain ranges from Lesser Chinafia ends. Let us 
also mention Dalmatia, where in later times there were gold 
mines;") in northern Italy the Padus, which carried gold with 


it; '") then individual mines in southern Gaul, "") whose 
inhabitants impressed the Romans, who were poor in gold, with 
their rich gold jewelry; !") finally the mines of Iberia, which 


were more famous for their silver than for their gold: 

fo fhe countries belonging to the trading area of the Central 
African Sea in which gold was extracted in lfufes or mines are 
hereby fully flisted. 


While in other parts of western Europe the involvement of 

the Phoenicians in the gold mines only applies to Iberia. 
Unfortunately, there are no messages that would allow a direct connection 
of the same with the gold-rich inland countries of Aflia. 
Lydia has the greatest reputation in Lesser Asiaf because of 
its gold-frich fufes and gold mines on the Tmolus; "s) and as 
the 

ancient Lydian kings, fo find also those of the Phrygians, a 
Midas and Tantalus, famous for their goldftreasures; !??) in 
north-eastern Asia Minor, the Colchian lands were celebrated in 
the fables of the Greeks because of their wealth of gold; """) 
but the biblifc books have no record of the gold of these lands, 
even though they commemorate the trade of the Phoenicians there 
""I), They belonged just fo as the gold-rich lands on the 
Caucasus and 

in northern India, from where the Perfer kings obtained their 


on which they were in part also politically dependent, and 


153) Plin. H. N. XXXIII, 21 and Hardouin z. d. St. 
155) Plin. H. N. XXXIII, 21. 


156) Plin. H. N. XXXIII, 21. Strab. V, 1, p. 218. ukert, Geo- 
graphie der Gr. und Röm. II, 2, p. 104. 172. 


17) Plin. H. N. XXXIII, 5. Klaufen, Aeneas p. 1188. 
186) Böckh op. cit. I, p. 9 ff. 

180) Klaufen op. cit. p. 17 ff. 110 ff. 

160) Strab. I, 2, p. 45. XI, 2, p. 499. 

261) Ezek. 27, 13 ff. Jer. 15, 12. 


62) Herod. III, 94. 
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who certainly obtained those goldftreasures, as we have seen above, 
to a large extent from these regions."") 


The Phoenicians traded silver and gold partly unprocessed 

and by weight, the silver mostly in coins, the gold in 

ingots or disks; as the names of silver coins (122, 5p, p, 

esa), which are based on 

the etymology: theilen, zerftücken, zurückgehen and Stück, and the 
names of the gold bars as tongue 05 

(p. 30) fo such as the 22 or the talent as a circle or 

disk sb). In part, however, gold and silver 

to appliances and ornamental items of various kinds, which we 

list individually in the section on industry. 


Of the base metals, tin is particularly important for the 

Phoenician trade. All tin in the trading area of the 

Mediterranean, as far inland as Asia and as far as the shores 

of the Red Sea, came from the westernmost countries of Europe: 
partly, but only in small quantities and, 

as it fappears, in more recent times, from the Iberian peninsula; 
partly from Britain.""") Celtic land trade brought it from Britain to 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, to Gaul, Italy and to the 
Adriatic Sea; 16?) through maritime trade, however, which originated 
from the Atlantic Sea in ancient times. 

While the Phoenicians were the only ones to do this, tin reached 

the other coastal countries of the Mediterranean. In the 


Ezekiel (27, 12). It cannot be proven that tin came into the 
ancient trade via other trade routes and from other countries 
than those described here. According to a fehr 


eren, een 17.07.7087 fi: 


158 ) Richt. 5, 19 ift rD2 2 Name of a small coin, perhaps 
of yp Z, the half shekel; if not about 5p to lefen ift. About 399 fee p. 
33, note 37a. 


1635) See Bockh, Metrolog. Subf. p. 51 f. 


16) See the section on trade with Iberia and Britain. 
165) Diod. V, 22; Strab. III, 2, p. 147. Ariftot. De mirab. ausc. c. 82. 
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common opinion, of course, the tin of the ancient Greeks 

derived from India; "e) only thefe opinion frests itself solely ona 
derivation of the Greek xaooizegos from the Sanskrit kastira, which 
is in any case more than untrue. 

but according to A. Weber") rather by the Greek Han- 

del heft would have come to India. It is even more likely, fo 

long as the use of the Sanskrit word has not been traced in 

older monuments ift, that it came to India by way of flater 
Tyrifchen trade ift; for thefsame corruption of the Greek word 

is found in Aramaic and Arabifchen (Aram. Pod, kastir, arab. 

Ns, kasdir), and namely ift kastira the emphatifc Aramaic 

ending NYPEDP, kastira, in which the word also Num. 31, 22 

occurs in the Targum Jonathan. Tin from India, however, is not 

only unprovable in the anterior Asian trade, but it is also well 
known that even in more recent times India produced no tin and 

that it was exported there from the world. In Arrian's Periplus 

it is mentioned among the articles of trade imported by Greek 
seafarers into the ports on the Arabian and Indian oceans, '%%) 

and was exported to Plif. 


266) Laffen, Indifche Alterthumsk. I, p. 239; Ritter, Erdk. V, p. 438 f. 


167) In the essay: "Die Verbindung Indiens mit den Landern im 
Weften," Deutfche Monatsfchrift, Jahrg. 1853, p. 670. 


68) Since the relevant passages are not feldom cited to prove that tin 
came to the Weftlander through indifual trade (Laffen l.c. Gumprecht, 
Zeitfchrift für allgemeine Erdkunde J, 


the goods introduced into the emporium of Avalites, now Zeyla, on the east 
coast of Africa, by the Alexandrian seafarers, p. 6, ed. Huds: nooywgsi el 
aurnv vorn Adla oVuumrog anal LJuosmohmmng 0u- 

parog al iuaria Bopkapiza ovunnte yeyvauutva Aal oro nal olvog 

"ai #acolregog Oklyog. The second mentions the alerandrinifhen goods 

in the arabifchen Kane p. 16: sigaysrai ds eig adrnv an' Alyonrov 

ue Ouolog mvgög Ollyog nul olwog Wong nal eig Movtav nwi ə 

rioudg Aga&indg, oui zul zowog A amlodg nal © vohog megL6od- 

tepog al yalnös vol f A. The third digit makes the 

Articles which came to the ports on the Weftkufte of India through the 
Alexandrians, p. Bl: meoywget ds eig aurnv meonyovusvag xon- 
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nius 19) was sold for very high prices in India, because there 
was no tin here at all; from this it is clear that the large 
tin deposits of the eastern seas on the coasts of Siam, 
Malacca, especially on the island of Bangka and its 
surroundings, were not yet open for trade with the western 
countries at that time. 


For the history of Phoenician trade in the European countries 
of the world, the most important thing in such circumstances 
and with the 

ftark consumption of this metal in the ancient Near East, tin had 
a similar significance to Turditan silver (cf. p. 38). Tin is 
found alongside other metals in modern times among the 
Midianites, who mediated trade between Egypt, the Mediterranean 
and the Euphrates countries. "") The use of tin to harden 
copper was just as common. 

my, how old, and probably belongs to the time when copper was 
still in greater use instead of iron. Copper in its pure state 
is not hard enough to be used as a weapon; it is also easily 
corrupted by green spangles; it was therefore hardened with 
tin. a) According to Klap-Roth's and A. Unterfuchungen, all 
copper utensils in the graves of some peoples were made of 

tin. Tin is usually found in the bronze of the ancients.") 
Keffels and other utensils 

with a ftrength of tin can be found in the ruins 


uara nAsiore, ygvooilde, iuctiouog anlodg od moAvs, molmute, oriuul, 
"“ogdAAov, VaAog Koyn, KaArOg, aaccitsgog, uoAv&60s; as export- 

In this article, pearls and precious stones, among other things, are also 
mentioned; in complete agreement with the description in the following 
note. Note cit. Pliny, who mentions the same export articles here. 


16°) H. N. XXXIV, 48, after having spoken of the plumbum album or tin, 
and traded from plumbum nigrum or lead: India neque aes neque plumbum 


170) Num. 31, 22. 


1704) Cf. plut. De def. or. c. 41, p. 453: . . xuscirsgog uavov 6vra 
nal moAvmogov ToVv yahnov Evransis Kun usv Eopids Hal natenunvo@- oe, 
du 02 daun or ameéside nal nadapwregonV. 


71) Link, die Urwelt und das Alterthum I, p. 445. 
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Thebes and other Egyptian cities.") The bronze utensils that 

Layard's excavations in Nineveh brought to light, bowls, 

basins, rings, have, according to the analyzes made with them, 

one part tin for every 10 parts copper; 

which corresponds to the ratio of the two metals in the best ancient and 
corresponds to modern bronzes. The bronzes found by Layard dafelbft 

The bells contain 14 percent tin, from which it can be concluded 
that the artists were well aware of the various metal compositions 
and their effects and knew how to use them. !") 


As a monopoly of the Phoenician trade, tin must have had a 

high value in the ancient Orient, or at least in some areas of 
it. In the Near East it was exchanged for precious stones and 
pearls by the white seafarers!"") In Cyprus and, it seems, 

also in Asia Minor, it was popular in ancient times as an 
Ornament on weapons of war. Kinyras, who is also combined with 
metallurgy in Cypriot myths, presents a harness decorated with 
gold and tin to Agamnon! ") In addition, it is also presented 
to the Hephaiftos at the 

fforged armor of Achilles, "s) likewise of the ancient Paeon: ropaios 
7) and, also next to gold, on the chariot of Dio- 

medes mentioned.") It does not fonft occur as weaponfry in 
Greece; the Odyffee, whether feven fhe one age 

The tin is not known to be a part of a highly advanced culture, 
but it is removed from the small-scale world. In more recent 
times, it was worth four times as much as silver. '7°) 


Phoenicia and Syria were already rich in copper after the Aeolian period. 
teften news feriously rich. How Homer described the wealth of Sidon 
172) Cf. op. cit. and Wilkinfon, Manners and eustoms of the 


ancient Egyptians III, p. 215 ff. 


173) Layard, Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 191. 670 ff. 


174) Note 169. 


175) Il. XI, 25. 34. 

176) Ibid. XVIII, 474. 513. 565. 574. XX, 271. 
77) op. cit. XXIII, 561. 

175) op. cit. XXIII, 503. 


179) Ariftot. Oecon. II, 20. poll. Onom. IX, 79. 
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°%), the biblifc books also tell of the extraordinary amount 
of ore that David carried away as spoils of war in the fpyrifc 
cities and that fhis son Solomon later used to build the 
temple.") Where thefer wealth came from 
of copper cannot be in doubt. It is true that Phoenicia felbft had 
copper mines in Lebanon, at least in recent times; 182) also in the 
ifraelitifchen Palaftina, s) in the edomitifchen Phinon 13°) and in 
various places on the finaitifchen Halbinfel!s") have been worked 
on copper since ancient times; however, the yield must have been 
insignificant and probably also the qua 
The copper of these countries was of low quality because it had 
no name in antiquity and because the Phoenician trade was not 
based on copper but only on copper from other countries. Only 
from Cyprus, whose ore mines are characterized by rich yields no 
less than by the quality of their products, can the 
extraordinary quantity of this metal be derived, of which the 
above-mentioned places on the opposite side of the river are the 
most important. 
afiatifche Geftade. It was also supplied by the mines of the 
Phoenician colonies. A great reputation had 
the "tarteffifche ore." I) Where also at the coasts of the 
The copper mines are mentioned in the Mediterranean, where 
Phoenicians lived, or their name is also linked to the 
development of the mines. In Greece, the operation of copper 
mines and the invention of the galmey, Kadmia, 
derived from Kadmus!) Since copper was only found and worked 
in Greece in Euboea; since Kadmeer lived here and Kadmus' 
name fplays: fo thefe legend can be traced back there. In 
addition, at the coastal edge of the middle 


10) Odyff. XV, 425: Ex uv Co noAvyaknov zuyouci elval. 


II Sam 8:8, 10; cf. I Chr. 18, 8 "Not to weigh ore". 
as it is repeatedly said in I. Kings 7:47, I Chronicles 22:14, 16. 


12) Eufeb. De martyr. Palaest. XIII, I. 


164) Eufeb. Onom. p. 423. 434. 443. 
155) Ritter, Erdkunde XIV, p. 750. 755 f. 785. 803. 


186) Phoen. II, 2, p. 224 f. 


er) Paus. V,, 2; 156) Plin. VII, 57. 
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rural sea copper mines still mentioned in Cilicia, 8s) on the 
numidifc coast, "e) alfo in Phoenician colonial areas, and in 
lower Italy in Temefa, on deffe contexts 

with Cyprus we will come back below. 


The reputation that Homer had of Sidon because of fhis wealth 

of copper is less due to the rich yield of Phoenician mines than 
to the widespread trade the Phoenicians conducted in copper and 
bronze utensils, which their artists produced in the greatest 
variety, for temple utensils as well as for profane use. ") 

They were one of the main opponents of Phoenician trade and went 
as far as Britain 2) and to the most important ports of the 
Indo-Arabian Sea, ""?) where, due to the total lack of copper, 
the equipment was very much sought after, and especially to 

the east coast of Africa below Cap Guardafui were so expensive 
that the merchants here exchanged copper and bronze jewelry for 
gold. "") Foreign copper or bronze works of excellent quality 
were also distributed through the Phoenician trade. The prophet 
remembers the bronze utensils that came to the market of Tyre 
from the regions of northern Asia Minor that were famous for 
their metallurgy.") 


The use of eggs was relatively recent in Palaeontina, just 

as it was in Greece; therefore, the same can be concluded 

from the production of eggs and the trade in them among the 
Phoenicians. During the 

Pentateuch mentions copper about forty times, the oldest parts 
of the same book commemorate the egg only twice. 


"89) Eufeb. De martyr. Palaest. IX, 7. XI, 3. 


10) Phoen. II, 2, p. 518, note 203 a. 


192) Strab. III, 5, p. 175. 

103) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 4. 13. 16. 28. 
294) Herod. III, 23; Diod. III, 8; Plin. XII, 42. 
195) Ezek. 27, 13. 


196) Num. 31, 22. 35, 16; in the more recent Deuteronomy, however, eight- 
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fame shyness in hieratifc things that is found among the Greeks 

and Romans?") and from the younger, from the 

Foreign use of the treacherous and violent metal 

is also not found in the older ifraelitifc anflization. No tools of 
eggs were allowed to be used in the construction of an altar;") for 
the construction and furnishing of the tabernacle and the falomonif 
temple, copper is indeed used. 

in quantity, but no eggs mentioned!"?) With the ftarken Ver: 

In view of the fact that the Near East and Greece were in close 
contact, it is hardly conceivable that the use of the egg would 
have been quite common there, while the iron swords of Chalcis 

were still used here, 

Xalxidizal onaF>ea1,?') had such a great reputation. Indeffen 

ift fince the feventh century the production of eggfen has been 
proven in Palaeftina?"!) In Cyprus, where the Telchines, 

according to a myth transmitted from the Lycian coast, the 

Eifen follen have invented, ?") is mentioned in an old Phoenician 


times, 3, 11. 4, 20. 8, 9. 19, 5. 27, 5. 28, 23. 48. 33, 25; also only 
nor Gen. 4, 22. Levit. 26, 19. 


before) Hock, Kreta J, p. 264. 


18) Deut. 27, 5; Jof. 8, 31. It is very characteristic that yen is used 
here; while in the original passage Erod. 20, 22 a tool, ZI, which 
could also be made of copper or stone (Jof. 5, 2. 3), is mentioned. 


199) If Chronicles I, 22, 14. 16. 29, 2. II, 2, 6 (cf. on the other hand 

I Kings 7:14) deviates here, it follows only from the fact that the use of 
the egg in sacred matters was no longer offensive to the religious sentiment 
of later times. The fact that the use of the egg in later times was much 


Formerly copper bars (J. Kön. 4, 13), flater eiferne (Pf. 107, 16. Jef. 

45, 2); in older times brazen feffels (Richt. 16, 21. II. Sam. 3, 34; Jer. 
39, 7. 52, 11. II. Chr. 33, 11. 36, 6), after the exile eiferne (Pf. 149, 8. 
Dan. 4, 12); formerly the weapons of protection (J. Sam. 17, 5. 6. 38. 

I Kings 14:27), also the bow (II Sam. 22:35, Pf. 18:35, Job. 

20, 24) of ore; flater on, the provision of ore is mentioned (Job. 20, 24 cf. 
Herod. VII, 61). 


200) Alceus at Athens. XIV, 23, p. 627. Cf. Höck op. cit. p. 267. 
201) Cf. Jerem. 11, 4. Deut. 4, 20. 8, 9. 


202) Clem. AL. Stromm. I, 16, § 75, p. 361. Eufeb. Praep. Evang. 
6, 2 The myth of the Telchins ift karifch-lyeifch. Phoen. II, 2, 
21. 


X, 
Eifen in Lycia, see Welcker, Die Aefchyl. Trilogie p. 209. 
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Infchschrift an eggfen caster mentioned.?"?) According to its 
nature, however, the egg that was obtained in the coastal countries 
of the Mediterranean was at all times far inferior to the products 
that came from distant regions, from Arabia, 

were sourced from the Zanguebar coast, India, China, the Pontif 
countries and Spain. We 

will come back to this later and will only note here that eggs 

and steel goods from Arabia, Spain and the Chalyberland are 

found in the Phoenician-Palaeftinefif trade.") 


203) Cit. 15. 52 Do) "Eifengiefer," thefsame expression in 
Tugga's inscription, line 8. 
204) Ezek. 27, 12. 19. Jer. 15, 12. 
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| Fourth chapter. 
Trade counterparts. Continuation. Slaves. 


One of the most important branches of Phoenician trade, 

deffen cultural and historical interest we have already touched on 
above (p. 6 f.) was the trade in slaves. The Phoenician trading 
cities felbft had a quantity of slaves, as fhe ancient ones did. 


of the population could not have been more significant." The 
numerous factories and industrial plants were filled with labor 
slaves. Myriads of slaves were employed as oarsmen on the warships 
and merchant ships, 60,000 of whom were on the 300 triremes of the 
Phoenicians in the Perfer fleet alone. 

If we add to this the slaves that the colonies needed to operate 
the mines and cultivate the land, the trade by which Phoenicia 

and its colonies were supplied with slaves must appear to be 
extremely important. The Phoenicians also traded in slaves 

abroad; indeed, as far as their trade extended, in the East as 
well as in the West, they brought or abducted human souls as 
merchandise, because human theft and human trade, especially in 
barbarian countries not yet open to general traffic, was the 

most profitable branch of trade in ancient times. So great was 

the number of merchants engaged in this trade in the maritime 
cities of Phoenicia and Palaeftina that 

we find in biblifc news taufend slave traders there at one time at a 
slave market?) 


1) Cf. Phoen. II, I, P. 520. 
2) II Macc 8, 34. 
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The slave trade was fo old as trade itself. 

The stories of the gods of the Affyrians, Lydians and Phoenicians 
already know of slaves bought with money; fo do the biblifcal 
stories about the ifraelitifc forefathers and the poems and myths 
the Homeric period.") Merchants who in foreign countries 

In older times, those who traded were also slave traders. 
Phoenician seafarers offering their goods for sale on distant 
shores would violently rob or steal boys and girls to sell 
elsewhere at a high price. We remember 

ners to the stories of Eumaeus in the Odyffee,?) to the 

Raub der Jo,") or the chorus of virgins in Eu- ripides' 

"Helena," who come to Egypt through Phoenician merchants.") The 
merchants traveling on land also traded in human beings on the 
Side. Just as Jofeph is sold for 20 shekels by his brothers to 
passing Midianite merchants and by them as a slave in Egypt,") 
"Phoenicians traveling in Egypt kidnap boys and girls from there 
to take them back as slaves in a foreign country.") 

for sale. 


In remote seas, the Phoenicians may have long practiced the 
custom of trafficking in human beings, which was common in more 
ancient times; but after a common practice in the midland seas, 
the Phoenicians were able to 


Phoenicians were no more to blame than, for example, the 

Cilicians and Pamphylians. Indeffen there was no lack of profit- 
seeking merchants who equipped pirate ships and sent them out on 
privateering expeditions. In their service, the robbers lay in 

wait at the coasts and harbors of Phoenicia, Syria and Asia Minor 
rich merchant ships, bring the captured girls and boys to the slave 
markets of Phoenicia, or extort a rich ransom from their 
relatives.") 


3) Note 8. 47 ff. ) XV, 430 ff. 
5) Herod. I, 1. Phoen. II, 1, P. 38. II, 2, P. 69. 
6) Eurip. Hel. v. 190. 1) Gen. 37, 28. 


8) Odyff. XIV, 290; Herod. II, 54. 
9) Kenoph. Ephef. p. 218 ff. 241. 244. 247. 275. ed. Mitscherl. 
Achill. Act. Erod. II, 17. 18. 
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However, the more comprehensive and orderly trade has become 

the greater the need for slaves, the more important the Phoenician 
trade in them became. We find Phoenician slave traders on the 
battlefields, buying up prisoners of war in the midst of the slain.") 
These were 

those dealers who also act as suppliers or brand owners. 

The war enterprises were usually followed by merchants and junk 
dealers; for there was usually a large market in the company of 
the armies; "a) and often it was Phoenician indusftrials and 
merchants who accompanied them by sea with numerous supply ships, 
almost as numerous as the war fleets, and by Land with their 
animals. They accompanied the army of Alexander the Great 

all the way to India.") Any booty that fell into the hands of 

the soldiers was immediately bought up. Small children and 

women, whose transportation was difficult, received fie in 
exchange for mocking prizes, wine or other sutler goods. ?) In 
this dual ownership, as sutlers and slave traders, the 

The Phoenicians feven according to old Testament references in the 
armies that marched against the Jews. "They threw - fays 

the prophet!) by the Philiftians, who had a 

And when they had made a spoil against Judah, they cast 

their lot upon my people, and gave the child for a 

harlot, and the maiden for a harlot. 

They sold them for wine and drank." This refers to the Tyrians 

and Sidonians mentioned by the prophet above, of whose slave 

trade it then says: "You sold the sons of Judah and Jerufalem 

to the sons of the Javanites in order to remove them far from 
their borders; fee 


1°) See chap. 6, note 19" eit. passage and Hieronym. Ep. 97, Opp. 

omn. IV, 2, p. 788: Hie matrum gremiis abducere pactas; nego- 

tiatoribus et avidissimis mortalium Syris nobilium puellarum nuptias ven- 
dere; non pupillarum, non viduarum, non virginum Christi inopiae par- cere, 
magisque manus rogantium speetare quam vultus. 


oa) Bockh, Staatshaushalt. I, P. 394. 


1) Arrian. Anab. VI, 22; cf. Lucian, Rhett. praec. 5. 


2) Kenoph. Ages. I, 21 According to Anab. 1,5, 6 &v 15 Avo°lg dyôog, 
i.e. at the camp's slave market, also the sutlers' station. 


18) Joel 4, 3. 
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I will bring you back from the place where you sold them, and I 
will bring your deeds upon your heads, and I will sell your sons. 
and your daughters by the sons of Judah; they sell them to the 
Sabaeans, to a distant people." From the slave trade 

and the way in which it was conducted, the prophet Amos also 
speaks (around 740 BC): "Because of three iniquities Ga- 

za's and for four I will not turn it over, because they led 

away all the prisoners to deliver them to the Edomites" (I, 6); 
and then of the Tyrians: "For three freedmen of Tyre and for 
four I will not turn it over, because 

The delivered the captives in full to the Edomites, not remembering 
the brotherly covenant" (1:9). When there is repeated mention here of 
"full captivity" (w dyez), which is used by the 

Tyrians, and indeed, as is evident from the comparison of the 
two passages, were handed over to the Edomites by the Gazaeans, 
through whose territory the trade froad to Petra passed: fo this 
refers to the conclusion of a treaty, according to which the 
Philiftians had bound themselves to the Tyrians to give them all 
the Jewish prisoners to be taken in the course of the robbery. 
for a fixed sum and to deliver them to the Edomite ports, from 
where, according to the above allusion of the prophet Joel, 

they were taken to southern Arabia."). Contracts with the slave 
traders of the Phoenician coast were concluded in a very 

Similar way during the Maccabean wars. During his campaign 
against the Jews in the Maccabean War, the fyrifc commander 
Nicanor had the merchant cities on the Mediterranean prepared 

in advance. 

to offer the prisoners of the Jews, 90 prisoners for a talent; 
whereupon no less than 1000 slave traders fhired themselves 

with the fyrif army and already carried fefel for the 
prisoners.") 


oel , 8. 


15) J. Macc. 3, 41 Jofeph. Antiq. XII, 7, 3. II. Matt. 8, 11. 25. 

34. among the booty that Agathocles took after a victory over the 
Carthaginians were also wagons carrying more than 20,000 hand ffels, which 
were intended for the prisoners of war to be transferred to the workhouses. 
Diod. XX, 13. 
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The countries from which the Phoenicians brought slaves to the 
trading markets of the ancient world fremained the same in 
antiquity. The neighboring countries, Syria and Paleftina, have 
occupied the first place here since ancient times. If you ask 
about the origins of this phenomenon, the first thing that comes 
to mind is 

the proximity of Phoenicia, which, according to the above 
indications, favored trade from profitable trade relations, but 
also the political situation of these countries. In a large part 
of Syria and Paleftina, the old population was enslaved by 
tribes that had invaded later. As in the south 

the Canaanites succumbed to the Hebrews and Philiftians, fo in 
the north the Syrians succumbed to the Canaanites, who were 

the dominant tribe among the older population not only on the 
coast, fbut deep into the interior.") The same fate befell the 
Phoenician seaside towns in large numbers. 

Taffigen ifraelitifchen country dwellers, on whom, according to 
the explanations given earlier (II, 1, p. 523 ff.), hard slavery 
lafted. In addition, there are the hereditary hostilities of the 
Phoenicians against the Syrians '') and Hebrews; especially of 
the latter against all neighboring peoples. The mingling of fo 
different tribes, living side by side in numerous small states, 
and hostile to one another, caused continual wars, which did not 
feld, like the Rhazians in the negro countries, to fappear to be 
waged in order to make slaves, and 

to enrich themselves by selling them. Finally, among peoples who 
have been accustomed to slavery from ancient times, whose gods, 
such as Sandon, Marna, Semiramis, Aftarte; or whose ancestors 
(Jacob and Jofeph, the Hebrews in Egypt); or whose heroes, such as 
Simfon, had been slaves or servants, the sla- 

It was not contemptible; and so it was the custom in Palestine for 
parents to sell their children as slaves. 

s) or that you feven felf voluntarily to slavery. 


16) Cf. Phoen. II, 1, p. 115 f. 
17) Suid. s. v. Tögçol noég Boivinag I ori Endorore d. Or 
Ado Ovra oVégnorE miorag OLakkarrere1. 
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gave up!?) Syrians and Jews could therefore be the Greek and 
Romans as peoples born to slavery;?") just as the Europeans 
used to regard the Negroes for a long time. 1 


This explains fthe fact thatfthere is still more evidence to be found 
that Syrians and Hebrews in particular are of the early 

ftimes as slaves in the countries, 

where the main direction of Phoenician trade went. As far as the 
Syrians in particular were concerned, they were very popular as 
slaves; as a people who had become effeminate very early on, they 
were not suitable for hard slave labor. 

the slaves coming from the Caucasus; on the other hand, the 

The Syrians are characterized by servile devotion to their 
masters,?!) by feldom perseverance,?) by great skill in manual work 
and above all by their dexterity; which is why 

They were the most sought-afer in their own households as 

artisans, domestic and luxury slaves. They were also the best 
bakers and cooks in the houses of the greats; and horticulture, 
which was nowhere as flourishing as in Syria, was probably 

mainly developed by fyrifc clans in the worldly lands of Afia, 
Europe and Africa. Female slaves from Syria were just as 

popular. Addicted to cleaning, in love with mufic and pleasure, 
Reckless as the Syrians were, the fyrifch slaves seemed to be 

as chambermaids??) and hair curlers, - one of Al- 


19) Levit. 25, 39. 

20) Cic. De provine. consul. e. s.: traditis in servitutem Iudaeis et 
Syris, nationibus natis servituti, id. de or. II, 66: Syri venales. 
Liv. XXXVI, 17 calls the Syrians levissimum genus hominum et servi- 
tuti natum and XXXV, 49: haud paullo maneipiorum melius propter 
servilia ingenia quam militum genus. 


21) Cf. note. 20. 


22) Plaut. Trinum II, 4, 141: ... Syrorum, genus quod patientissi- 
mum est hominum; v. 149: Syrorum patientia. 


23) Cf. Athen. III, 79, p. 113. 
24) Cf. Athen. III, 77, p. 112. 


25) Plaut. Trueul. II, 6, 49: Adduxi aneillas tibi eccas ex Suria 
duas: lis te dono. Adduce hoe tu istas. Sed istae reginae domi suae 
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ters in Syria;26) - or as singers, dancers, flute and cither 
players fwe see fhe fchaarenweife imported from Phoenicia to 
Greece and Italy, ?") where they pursue an unfittliche trade in 
addition to their art for the enrichment of their merchants?) 


In Greece, especially in Athens, fyrifc slaves were so common 
that in attifc comedy a slave under the name of Syros and a 
slave girl Syra played a fisting role?"). It has also found 

its way into Roman comedy. 

s") which, by the way, was no less appropriate to Italian 
relations, since slaves from Syria were also here in large 
numbers,?!) and to Rome in such significant numbers that 

The fyrifc slaves had formed a colony of Syrians from the freed 
Tyrifc slaves"). 


The fact that thefer, in the western countries certainly mainly through 


26) With Plaut. Trucul. II, 4, 51 a tonstrix Sura. Cf. Tzeb. 

Chil. II, 281 ff. On the hair frifure of the ancient Affyrians, see 
Layard, Nineveh and its remains Vol. II, p. 254 (Newyork 1850). H. Weiß, 
Koftumkunde, p. 206 f. 


27) With Plaut. Stich. II, 2, 56, fie a mariner carries, besides other 
Phoenician goods, to Athens: Post ut occoepi narrare, fidieinas, tibi- 
einas, Sambueinas advexit secum forma eximia. With Terent. Adelph. II, 
4, 16 a shipload of hetaerae comes from Cyprus. 


25) Phoen. I, P. 53. 


20) Cf. Strab. VII, 3, p. 304. phot. Bibl. p. 533, 37. A Sdgos 

in Antiphanes (Athen. III, 72, p. 108), Eriphus (op. cit. IV, 14, p. 137), 
Anaxandrides (op. cit. IV, 76, p. 176), Hegefippus (op. cit. VII, 36, p. 
290); a Boge in Ariftoph. Pax v. 1146 and Philem. fr. 30; Zveiorog in 
Anarippus, Athen. XI, 73, p. 486; Zveiok" C. I. n. 1982. 


0) Slave names Syrus, Syriscus, Syra, Syrisca in Plaut. True. II, 
4, 51. II, 6, 49. 60. terent. Heaut. II, 2. adelph. V, I, 1. Hec. I, 


1, 2; cf. also Plaut. Pseud. II, 2, 41 f. Stich. III, 1, 29, where fyrifche 
slaves are mentioned. 


2) Compare the passage in Athen. I, 36, p. 20: 81 Sun ddeows br 
ovvoxiorei, g ro Kannadonav nal Zvgmv (ft. Zuvd@v) N Nor- 

rinchv, with the news about the formation of the Jewish community in Rome, 
which consisted largely of libertines, in Cred ener, Einleit. i. d. N. 


T. I, 2, p. 380 f. 
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trade with Syrian slaves mediated by the Phoenicians is ancient, 
bibliographical evidence tells us with certainty. Slaves from 
Syria already appear in patriarchal history."?) The old hereditary 
hierodule genders among the Ifrae- lites largely have fyrifc 
names; ?*) and the peculiar fyrifc custom that men of noble gender 
wore earrings, 3?) was already a distinction granted to favored 
domestic slaves according to the oldest modern customs. 


83) Gen. 15, 2. I. Chr. 7, 14. 


34) Among the 35 gefchlechter of the hierodules (8d) Efra 2, 43 to 
54; Neh. 7, 46 to 56. 10, 21 we find the following Aramaic names: 
NEON, NT, NET, Ny, ND, NA, NY , NDO, N, 

NID)O (perhaps canganitifch name), N. Also 737 Efr. V. 48, Neb. 

V. 50 ift Aramaic name, cf. Jef. 7, 1. about NWN Efr. V. 52 cf. v. 
59: NN an. Ptol. 5, 13, 12. Furthermore, the gender names probably 
also belong there: yz Efr. V. 43, N V. 52, 

d V. 53. 


35) On earrings as fyr. Custom see Juven. Sat. I, 104. Phoen. I, 

As on affyrifch monuments (Layard op. cit. II, p. 250. 

Weiß l.c. 198 ff. 202 ff. 208 f.), fo also according to the reports of 

the ancients the kings of Babylon (Nicol. Damase. fr. 3, Fragmm. hist. 

Gr. III, p. 360) and Syria (Suid. v. EMoßıa) earrings. Also 

the custom is found as a male ornament in later antiquity only among the 
Midianites, who had early dealings with the Syrians. Judg. 8, 24; cf. pe- 
tron. Sat. 102. it ftame, just fo as the men's hair frifure, ge- 

wiss of the effeminate Syrians, of whom thefe trading peoples were early 
dress and manners (Gap. 11, note 101), and among whom the dress and 

ornaments of distinguished men and women were not fo fo different as 

among other femitifc tribes. Among the old 

Ifraelites did not wear earrings for men (cf. Richt. op. cit.), fbut only for 
women and boys (distinguished or beloved boys were distinguished by fyrifche 
costume, similar to women's clothing, Gen. 37:3; cf. below chap. 11, note 
101) (Exod. 32:2). To the Medes and Perfans 

In ancient times, the custom was not known as to how the character of the 
peoples and is also evident from Nicol. a. a. Ol; heft flater becomes fie with them 
(Agath. III, 28, p. 203. Procop. B. P'. I, 4, p. 21) and over- 


and Numidians (Plut. Sympos. I, I, 4, p. 631. Macrob. Sat. VII, 3. Dio 
Caff. 88, 11) certainly did not fe from the Carthaginians, who, just fo 
like the Phoenicians, were fchly and simply dressed. Cf. note 37. 
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nung, s) which is also found among the slaves of the 
Carthaginians ?") and Greeks, ?s) - no doubt also tolerated by 
slaves from Syria. 


Syrians, Phoenicians and Hebrews are not distinguished from 

older Greek writers. It is only due to this environment that 

Hebrew slaves are not mentioned by them. Certainly at all times 

in antiquity 

even more slaves were exported from Paleftina than from fyrifc 
countries. Let's take a brief look at the history of the Han- 

dels with Hebrew slaves, fo feems to have been the most significant 
trade in the older period, although explicit reports do not indicate 
this. In the time of the judges, 

where the northern ifraelif tribes are largely divided according to 


36) Exod. 21, 6. Deut. 15, 17. Cf. on thefe passages the ff. Notes. 


37) Plaut. Poen. V, 2, 18: Milph.: Servos quidem edepol ve- 

teres antiquosque habet. Agorast.: Qui seis? Milph.: Videne 

homines sareinatos consequi? atque, ut opinor, digitos in manibus non 
habent. Agorast: Quid iam? Milph: Quia incedunt eum annu- 

latis auribus. Here alfo only the slaves accompanying the Carthaginian 
Hanno wear rings in their ears, namely as antiqui and veteres, i.e. as 
slaves of time-honored origin. Cf. the f. note. So simply the 

The costume of the noble Carthaginians was fo adorned were their slaves, of 
whom a fragment of Cato in Nonius Marc. II, p. 121 ed. Gerl. fays: Alii 
sunt eireumtonsi et terti atque unetuli, ut Magonis esse servi videantur. 


38) Xenopb. Anab. III, 1, 31. Avdog means here, according to known 

usage (cf. Strab. loc. cit.), a slave; ob. p. 72 note. 

12. among the Romans the libertines wore earrings. Schol. in Iuven. I, 

104 Incidentally, it is also clear from this passage that wearing earrings 
was not at all common among foreign slaves, as the above passages in the 
A. T. understands. I imagine the origin of this peculiar custom 

fo. Originally a distinction of the nobility in Syria (note 35 cf. Apul. De 
dogm. Platon. I, p. 44: nobilitatis insigne), earrings were given to 
forifhen slaves who boasted a noble birth (cf. 

Plaut. op. cit.; in Trucul. II, 6, 50 find two fyrifche slave girls, 
daughters of kings; fo also the Negroes often boast of noble descent), by 
their masters as a distinction and in recognition of their former rank, or 


gifted slaves at all. 
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enslaved by the Phoenicians; s") where they were at times 
defenceless against the raids of the Philiftians (p. 72 above) 
who mediated the slave trade, fit seems that theftrade had a 
large scope; until then, probably in David's 

and Solomon's time, where the political and mercantile 

between the Ifraelites and the Phoenicians, a treaty was concluded 
between the two peoples, according to which 

the Phoenicians did not want to take any Hebrew slaves out of the 
country.") However, after the political and mercantile situation of 
both countries had changed with the disintegration of the Davidic- 
Talomonic empire, complaints were made about the Phoenicians' 
breach of faith, who, as we have already shown above, exported 
Hebrew slaves to Weften and Often at that time (cf. 

72 f). Later, the affyrifc wars brought Hebrews as slaves to 
countries near and far.") In particular, the Phoenicians must 
have exported many Hebrew prisoners of war to Egypt around 

this time; Deuteronomy fays with regard to thefen trade: 

"Jehovah will bring you back to Egypt in ships . . and you 

will be sold there to your enemies as slaves and bondwomen, 

and no one will 

buy you" (28, 68). The cataftrophes during the affyrifchen 

and the following Chaldean wars, which depopulated the 
neighboring countries of Phoenicia, had to bring prisoners of 

war in such large numbers to the slave markets, especially to 
Egypt, where at that time, since Pfammetich, the ftrengthf 

trade went from Phoenicia, that here, as the above passage 
indicates, the Jewish slaves hardly found a buyer; with which 
because again the pagan contempt for the Jews as a slave people, 
which has been demonstrable since thefer times, was part of the 
cohabitation 

Ttophanes. In the perfifcal period, when Ariftophanes also 

in Phoenicia and Egypt as slaves," a) then in the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid periods, theftrade with Jewish slaves continued. 


ve) Phoen. II, I, p. 306 ff. 
20) Phoen. II, 1, P. 313. 
1) Jef. 11, 11. 


4) Phoen. II, 1, P. 314. 
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76) were called Jews to a large extent. In the Maccabean wars 
we then see Phoenician slave traders, equally driven by greed 
for profit and hatred of the Jews, 

Tchaarenweife flock to the battlefields, where they buy up the 
prisoners of war for scofflaws.") Around thefe time and 

then fince the wars of Pompey in Syria and Judea ftand 

the Phoenician slave trade was at its peak. Delos, where large 
numbers of Phoenician merchants were based at the time, was the 
main seat of this trade. Myriads of slaves were imported and 
sold here on one and the same day.") The large difpora of Jews 
in the Weftland also dates back to this time, the 

"The Phoenician trade with the Jews was formed less from 
merchants than from freed slaves.") The Phoenician trade in 
Jewish slaves can still be traced back to the flatefth century, 
when four Jews were sold for the price of 

were sold to a Modius Gerfte after Hadrian's war in Judea."") 


Greece has fearly on fhad fome beautiful women and cna- 

were brought to the Orient through Phoenician trade. In Homeric 
times, they fetched by far the highest price of all trade 
goods...") and came as far as Negypte*?) and Paleftina through 
Phoenician pirates or as prisoners of war. The Hebrew language 
has preserved a curious testimony which testifies to the great 
age of the trade with Greek women rather than its great extent. 
The concubines, who were mostly purchased slaves 


22) Cf. Neh. 5, 8; Efth. 7, 4 with Jofeph. Antiq. XII, 2, 3. 4. 
45) Pf. 44, 13. Cf. above p. 73. 

44) Strab. XIV, 4, p. 668. 

45) p. 76 note 32. 

46) Glyc. Ann. III, p. 448. cf. cap. 7, note 61. 62. 

47) Odyff. XIV, 297. XV, 451. Il. I, 13. 432. 


Her. LI. wunp. Bel. v. 190. 
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were called pilegesh (d), a name already found in the ethnographic 
genealogies of the Genefis "?) 
which is exactly the Greek zraidexis ift, from which the, 


In the Homeric age, fo is the name given to purchased or captured 
slaves who were concubines;") 

It is therefore the usual case here that with the goods coming 
from a foreign country the name of the same is also taken up; and 
the Hebrews, whose forefathers bought their slaves for money even 
after the Gefnefis (17, 12 f. 23. 27), alfo received the name 
from the Phoenicians by way of trade. 


While the Phoenicians traded directly with Greek slaves, especially 
women, in the eldest period, it was later, from the ninth century 
onwards, mediated by Greek merchants, especially Ionian merchants. 
Slave trade on a larger scale ift been practiced by the Greeks in 
Jonia and on the neighboring islands. 

Chios, !) Samos, '?) Lesbos, da) Ephefos ) and Miletus a) 

carried on a widespread slave trade and brought partly from 

the neighboring countries Carians, Lydians, Phrygians, 
Myfchaarians and others to the slave markets of Greece, where 
Teven fearly slaves are called by the names of the peoples 
mentioned; partly they took captive women and children to 

Lydia, b) to the interior of Alia, ?*) to Egypt *) and 

Phoenicia. In Joel in a passage already cited (p. 72 f.) 

the sons of the Javanites" fetch slaves from Phoenicia; in 

Ezekiel 27, 13 they bring them to the market of Tyre. 


49) Gen. 22, 24. 25, 6. 35, 22. 36, 12. cf. I Chr. 1, 32. 2, 46. 48. 


50) Hom. Il. IX, 449 ff. Odyff. XIV, 202: ovnen mallanis. Cf. 
Anthol. Pal. III, 3: meAlarig do. 


sl) Athens. VI, 88-91, p. 265 ff. Herod. VIII, 105. 106. 

52) Herod. II, 135, cf. III, 48; Plin. IX, 41; Athen. VI, 91, p. 266. 
58) Herod. VIII, 105. 

") Xenoph. Anab. I, 10, 3. 

53h) Herod. III, 48. 

5) Xenoph. Anab. I, 10, 3; Plut. Luc. 18, Aelian. V. II. XII, I. 


) Herod. II, 135. a 
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the harems of the Phoenician, ") fo as the perfifcal kings. 
Even in the countries that supplied the most slaves in more 
recent times, the Phoenicians were already involved in trade in 
ancient times. The most and best slaves of the Greeks and 
Romans came from Pontus. At the 

The male slaves were praised for their size and loyalty, the 
female slaves for their beauty. "s) Since the prices 
were extremely low, slaves from these regions, especially from 
Cappadocia, were traded in heaps. The trade in Caucasian 
slaves, of which the oldest trace can be found in the myths of 
Semiramis, who came from these regions to the court of Nineveh 
as a slave; which also provided the harem of the perfifcal 
kings with the 

Tchonften Junglinge liefert,") then continued in the Byzantine 
period: lasted ?) and has survived to the present day, 

where the poor mountain peoples of the Kaukafus, especially the 
Cir- kaffians, sent their daughters, famous for their beauty, 
to the harems. 

of Conftantinople,"?) was also known to the prophet Ezekiel, 
which mentions Tubal and Mefech, the Tibarenes and Mofchers, 
alongside the Jonians, who were allied with Tyre and traded 

as slaves (27, 13). So too may Moors and Numids, 

who have been known as slaves since the subjugation of Africa 
by the Romans, and whom thefame prophet in the armies of 
soldiers 

of the Tyrians (27, 10); just fo the Ethiopian slaves popular with 
the Hebrews because of their size and beauty? sa) came to Phoenicia 
and Palaeftina by way of the slave trade. 


56) Athens. XII, 41, p. 531. Aelian. V. H. VII, 2. 


sr) Polyb. IV, 38, 4. 


(s) Vet. orb. deser. § 25. 


) Hence Cappadox as a slave name. Cf. Boch art, Cha- naan III, 
12, p. 207 ff. b 


60) Cf. Philoftr. Vita Apollon. VIII, 14. 

61) Herod. III, 95. 62) Note. 58. 

68) Koch, Reife durch Rußland, Th. I, p. 426 ff. 

634) Jerem. 38, 7. Num. 12, 1. II. Sam. 18, 21. 31. 32, cf. 


Jef. 18, 2. 
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The hatred of the neighboring peoples of Phoenicia, who were most 


Those who, taken away from their homeland by force or by violence 
and brought to distant lands, approached the harshest loofe, 
rested on the trade of the acquisitive people. 

On the other hand, it found itself defned by the incredible 
profits that the human trade yielded in ancient times. The 
purchase prices at which slaves were bought were incredibly low, 
while the sales prices were very high. The biggest profits were 
made by the slave traders, who were also pirates and exchanged 
their booty for ransom money. ") In the actual slave countries, 
the prices were so low that in Pontus, where most of the slaves 
came from, a slave could be bought for 4 drachmas in Lucullus' 
time, which according to unfer money amounted to 20 gGr. (ss) It 
should be noted that prices for other things there were in 
roughly the same proportion to slave prices as elsewhere. 

If the slave traders knew how to use the opportunity, they bought 
prisoners of war on the battlefields or children or women captured 
by soldiers on the march in enemy territory 

(p. 72), fo the prices paid for them were also very low. In the 
Maccabean War, 90 Jewish slaves were taken for 

a fyrifch talent was offered to the Phoenician slave traders; "s) 
thefes, counting the talent at 4500 drachmas, make 50 drachmas or 
10 thlr. 10 gGr. on the head (120 dr. is then considered a high 
average price for Jewish slaves). 

indicated in Egypt. ) The Punifch soldiers were 

sold by the Romans for 18 denarii or 3 thlr. 18 gGr. each.") At 
the slave market near Hebron, the Jews captured in the Jewish 

war under Hadrian must have been sold for so little that 4 Jews 
were sold for one Modius Gerite, 6°) who could cost at most 6 
gGr! 


64) Strab. XIV, 4, p. 668. 


65) Plut. Luc. 14, 


% II Macc. 8, IE 


664) Jofeph. Ant. XII, 2, 3. 


er) Liv. XXI, 41. 68) Glyc. Ann. III, p. 448. 


6* 
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Such low prices for the unfortunate Hebrews sold as slaves in 
war are often referred to in the biblical books. In Joel (4:3), 
Hebrew boys are 

"for a whore," for a whore's wages, the girls "for wine" 


Debtor sells "for a pair of shoes;" at Jefaja 

(52, 3) the victors give the prisoners of war "for fonft;" in 
the Maccabean wars they are sold "for no wages" (Pf. 44, 13), 
and according to another passage explained above (p. 79), fe, 
offered as slaves, do not even find a buyer. 


In relation to the prices for which the slave traders had to pay 
In contrast, the actual slave prices seem to have been extremely 
high, even in Biblifc antiquity, from which we have the standard 
prices of the mofaifchen law ""), which were certainly lower 
rather than higher in relation to the Phoenician market prices of 
the time. Children of the female sex aged between 1 month and 5 
years were valued at 3 shekels or 

2 Thlr. 12 gGr., male gender of the same age at 

5 shekels or 4 thlr. 4 gGr. From 5 to 20 years the prices 
increase: for boys and youths to 20 shekels or 

16 Thlr. 16 gGr., for girls they were half as much, 10 shekels 
or 8 Thlr. 8 gGr. For the third age group from 20 to 60 years 
the prices were the highest: for men 

50 shekels or 41 thlr. 16 gGr., for women 30 shekels or 

25 Thlr. At the fourth age bracket of 60 years and over, 

the prices fall: for men by three quarters, to 15 shekels 

or 12 Thlr. 12 gGr., for women by two thirds, to 10 shekels 

or 8 Thlr. 8 gGr. 


Thefe standard prices must have been maintained by the 
Hebrews from ancient times. They form the basis of the 
narrative of Jofeph's purchase price, which is sold for 20 
shekels according to the scale (Gen. 37, 28), and are also 
is assumed in the estimate in Hofea (3, 2), where a man- 


60) Lev. 27, 6 ff. cf. Num. 3, 47 ff. 18, 16. 
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cash woman is sold for 15 shekels and for the same value in 
grain. But that such slave prices, which were certainly 
somewhat higher in Phoenicia, were very high not only in 
relation to the above purchase prices, but also in relation to 
the prices in the age in general, can be seen especially when 
comparing the slave prices in Greece, which at the time of the 
peloponnefifchen war, when the prices of all things were 
Significantly 

were not very different from the above-mentioned modern-day 
damage. At that time") a very low price for a slave was half a 
mine or 12 Thlr. 12 gGr. which 


fourth age level. Mill or mine slaves were sold for one mine 

or 25 thlr. According to another estimate, they did not get 

more than 150 drachmas or 37% thlr. 

is not yet fo much as the price of a Hebrew slave from 20 to 60 
years of age, which is 50 shekels or 

41 Thlr. 16 gGr. is estimated. Even if the price for a 

good slave, which was sold in Greece in exchange for two mines or 
50 Thlr. can, according to the estimate just given of 

41 Thlr. 16 gGr., would not have been lower among the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians, if one takes into account that the price is for 
the whole age group from 20 to 60 years feftgefetzt and, like 
the whole tax, is to be regarded as standardized according to 
average prices. 


In relation to today's slave prices, the 

of the old is far lower. The purchase prices paid by the slave 
traders in the interior of Africa, which rise by 10 to 20 
percent at the coast, are about the same as the selling prices 
in old age. At Tfadfee a slave boy of about 10 years of age 
cost about 5 thlr, a girl of the same age 7 thlr. 7!) At the 
Nubian slave market in Shendy in Burckhardt's time, a boy under 
ten years of age cost about 5 thlr. 


70) The evidence for the following notices in Böckh, Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener J, 73 ff. 95 ff. 2nd ed. 

1) Gumprecht, Zeitfchrift für allgemeine Erdkunde I, p. 70, year: 
gang 1854. 
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or eleven years 12, a girl of the same age 15 dollars.") 
Compared to the purchase prices quoted from antiquity, which 
the slave traders used to pay, these prices are far higher, 
while they roughly correspond to the modern tax, alfo the 
Durchfchnittspreifen in Palaeftina. 


72) Burckhardt, Reifen in Nubien, p. 441 ff. 
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Fifth chapter. 
Trade counterparts. Conclusion. Goods of all kinds. 


Trade cannot be expected from more meagre sources. We know, 
however, how extraordinarily numerous and varied the goods were 
that were brought onto the market, especially by those 
Phoenician merchants who were constantly 

roamed the whole world by sea and land, and were just as 
tireless as inventors in the creation of weighing instruments. 
of all kinds fhow the indusftry and art of Phoenicia and other 
countries, or even how nature in the plant and animal kingdoms 
and animal world fhe had created. According to this, the phoeni- 
cifcal trade all the counterparts of the old trade. Whatever 
their own country or foreign trading areas produced to satisfy 
the needs of life; whatever custom at different times and 

among different peoples, whatever luxury and fashion demanded 
or even just aroused curiosity: they brought it to the trade 
from near and far. 

markets of the ancient world. With oil, which Judea supplied, 
they traveled to Tarteffus and dipped silver for it;!) bronze 
keys and implements, which came from the land of the Chalybers 
to the markets of Phoenicia, they brought as far as Britain and 
took tin as return freight; 2) in Egypt they fetched salts and 
glassware; then they continued on their journey in 

Athens pots, which they carry out after cores; ) and bring, from 


1) Ariftot. De mirab. auseult. c. 147. cf. ezech. 27, 17. 
2) Strab. III, 5, p. 175; cf. ezek. 27, 13. 
*) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54 Huds. 
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Tarteffus, eels, tuna, ferrets for hunting rabbits, back to 
Athens.") Nothing is so insignificant that the business of the 
traders does not know how to exploit it for profit.") 


With such a wide variety of goods, we restrict the 
We have refrained from mentioning the more important ones that have 
not yet been mentioned and from pointing out their significance. 


The products of agriculture and farming 

However little they appear in the trade reports of the ancients, 
they nevertheless play a major role in Phoenician trade, both 

in terms of volume, rich yield and the cultural and historical 
Significance of trade. 

Tposition. Phoenicia felbft needed a significant supply of foodstuffs 
with its fstrong population. Even individual fei 

In ancient times, some estates in neighboring countries lacked thefer 
species, which they obtained through the Phoenician trade. In still 


the case of the Mediterranean Sea in older ages; where many 
natural products originating from the Orient have not yet been 
Some were known, others were not yet cultivated at all or only 
very little, and where therefore the merchants of the East had to 
find a large market for goods of this kind. 


One of the most important items of Phoenician trade was wine. 
Phoenicia not only produced wine in very large quantities, but 
also some of excellent quality.? a) In addition to the wines of 
their own country, which were exported in all directions, the 
Phoenicians also traded in many foreign wines. They bought 
wines in the wine-rich Paleftina and in Syria, 'b) also brought 
it from the wine-rich coastal countries of the Mediterranean, 
even the Atlantic Sea, where they had transplanted the wine 
culture. ' e) How 


2) Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 606. 

5) Below cap. 6, note 48. 

5a) See Book IV, the section on national culture. ob) 
Below Cap. 9, note 40. Cap. 10, note 115 ff. 


5c) Note 9 Skyl. Peripl. p. 54 Huds. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, p. 528 f. 
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The importance of the wine trade can be seen from the fact that 
the main countries of the Phoenician trade, Egypt, Babylonia 

and Arabia, sometimes imported only little and poor quality 

wine, sometimes none at all. The most important market was in 
Egypt, where Phoenician wine was imported twice a year through 
the caravan trade; d) but wine from Phoenicia was also exported 
to Arabia, eastern Africa and even as far as India. de) Greece, 
Telbft fchon early on 

a wine-rich country, received the better varieties of Phoenician 
wines, including the wines of Byblus, Tyre, 

Sarepta, Laodicea and several areas of Lebanon). The export of 
wine to the white countries and colonial territories of the 
Phoenicians, who had no wine in ancient times, also seems to 

have been very strong. Spain 

and the surrounding infels,") white Africa,") also Cyre- naica, a) 
received wines from the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 

In the Alexandrian trade, wines from Phoenicia were still flater 
a main item of trade in the Mediterranean and Indo-Arabic seas. 

b) The profit from diefal trade 

must have been extraordinarily large; because the price of the wheat 


be) The merchants were able to buy at the lowest prices in Greece 
and Italy against the Oriental goods at the highest prices; on the 
other hand, they were able to resell at very high prices, 
especially in the unfrequented trading centers of the Atlantic 
Sea."). Also in the ports on the midlands 


sd) Below cap. 6, note 48. 

5e) Arrian, Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 4. 28. cf. 6. 13. 16. 
6) See the evidence in note 65a cit. Abfchnitt. 

7) Diod. 5, 17. 

s) Note 5b. 

8a) Strab. XVII, 3, p. 836. 

eb) Arrian op. cit. p. 4. 

ec) Bockh, Staatshaushaltung I, p. 137 ff. 


9) The passage in Horace, Od. I, 31, 10 points to such a trade: dives 
et aureis Mercator exsiecet culullis Vina Syra re- parata merce Dis 
carus ipsis; quippe ter et quater Anno revisens aequor Atlanticum 
Impune. 
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difchen Sea and on the Pontus, who traded with the barbarians 
living inland and meift devoted to drink, the wine trade 
maintained about the same importance as the trade in 
spirituofen still has today among savage peoples. La) 


The grain trade, a main branch of the old trade, 

was initially of great importance for Phoenicia itself, as the 
country was extremely populous and was used less for 
agriculture than for fruit and wine cultivation, and therefore 
required regular supplies of grain. The kings traded grain, at 
least in Tyre, where, as we know from the history of Elifffa, 
ships were sent out annually by the king to purchase 
grain.")") The kings of Sidon, who in the Perfer period 
occupied the fertile areas of Jope and Dor as crown estates in 
the "land of Da- gon," the grain god of the plain of Saron, 
are also described as "kings". 

have traded in grain."" a) Grain was mainly supplied to Phoenicia by 
the grain-rich neighboring countries of Judea and Philiftaa, 


n) The grain trade with Egypt was so important even before the 
time of Pfammetich that the prophet Jefaiah (23, 3) attributes 
the trade importance of Tyre to the Tyrians' far-reaching 
maritime trade in Egyptian grain. In addition, the countries of 
the ancient world that were rich in grain, Sardinia, Sicily and 
northern Africa, belonged to the colonies of the Phoenicians. 
It can be assumed that grain was also exported from there to 
various parts of the Mediterranean and further inland, for 
which reason 

traces occur in older times.") Such grain: exports, which in the 
older period, when the cultivation of grain 


Demofth. Or. c. Laerit. p. 935. 
10) Phoen. II, 1, S. 359, Note. 
104) Cf. cap. 9, Note 29e. 


11) Phoen. II, 2,S. 
224. 


12) Phoen. II, 2, S. 471. 492. cf. p. 496, note 126, p. 556. 566. 
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were certainly not yet common in the weftland areas of the 
Mediterranean, may the 

the country, poor in grain, to the reputation that it 

still enjoys in Aefchylus that it is rich in wheat fei.'?) It 
was probably also the foreign wheat, especially from 
ifraelitifc lands, which was milled in Phoenicia into the 
finest flour and exported as far as Sicily, where the gourmet 
Her- mippus demanded Phoenician wheat bread for a well-prepared 
table.") 


Of the other articles of commerce belonging here, we 
distinguish the precious fruit and tree fruits, which are 

sold in the early 

cultivated Phoenicia and the neighboring Paleoftinefif countries 
formed a main branch of the country's culture and trade. Thefes 
applies to the oil tree. Even today, it supplies the finest 
oil, which was widely exported in ancient times; for 

downstream from the midland sea in Asia and Africa, where 

even now the oil tree is only found fporadifch 

is,?) grew according to Theophraft at a distance of five 

In Babylonia it was completely absent; in Egypt it was rare.'?) 
It was undoubtedly introduced from Phoenicia to both of the 
latter countries, where ointment factories needed a lot of fine 
oil. The white European countries still lacked the oil tree in 
the feighth century; !") the Phoenicians were therefore able to 
sell their cargoes of oil in Tartefffus or in southern Spain 
for fheavy silver.?") - Rofines of excellent quality were 


13) Aefchyl. Suppl. 555. 

14) Athens. I, 49, p. 28. Euftath. ad Odyss. VII, 115. p. 261 ed. Lips. 
5) Cf. Ritter, Erdkunde XI, p. 516 ff. 

16) Hist. plant. IV, 4, 1; cf. plin. II. N. XV, 1. 

IT) Below cap. 10, note 125. 

18) Cap. 12, note 65 f. N 

19) Plin. H. N. XV, 1. Cf. Ariftot. De mirab. ause. c. 182. 


20) Ariftot. De mirab. auscult. c. 147: robg newrovs rov Dowinwv 
ini Toagrnooov mAsvoavrag Akyeral Koyvgiov avripogrioacheu, EAu1ov 
"al @AAov voavrinov Om@nov sloayayovrag . 


21) Plin. H. N. XVI, 18. 
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) from Arabia and also from Judea, where the date palm produces 
its fruit perfectly in some favored places. 


Of the goods that the animal kingdom produced for the Phoenician 
trade, the fche should be mentioned frst, because this branch 

of trade is not inferior to any other; however, in the 

following book on the Phoenician industry, we will pafftually 
address everything related to this in a separate section: 
Tammenftellen. For leather goods, for parchment from 

Sheepskins and goatskins, for poor people's clothing made of 
camel and goat hair, for woolen cloths and clothes, the raw 
materials came from the 

pastoral peoples who lived in the neighboring Phoenicia and Paleo- 
Ttina's, and from the Libyan nomads who lived around 

the Phoenician colonies in Africa grazed their numerous herds of 
sheep and goats?) The sheep and goats, 

which Arabia supplied to the Phoenician markets? a) Ochfen, 
which came there from Egypt") were used for the provisioning of 
Phoenicia and also for sacrifices. However, there are 
reports that the Phoenicians also traded cattle to Greece and 
Italy. The rams (tityri) and sheep brought from Libya to 

Sicily, Italy and Greece in early times must have been brought 
by Phoenicians. 


which diefes attaches to Heracles???) The horse ift from fei- 
Although it had already been spread from its Central Asian homeland 
by the older peoples, it flater came to other regions by the peoples 
from Central Asia. From thefen 

the Phoenicians also received the horses they spread through 

trade. They obtained horses and muzzles from northern Asia 

Minor; ?") from Africa, where the horse was used by the 


22) Hermippus at Athens. I, 49, p. 28. 


23) Phoen. II, 2, 366; below Cap. 9, note 115 ff. 
23) Cap. 11, note 131 f. 


24) Achill. Act. Erot. II, 15. 
25) Phoen. II, 2, P. 368. 


26) Ezek. 27, 14. 
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Libyans in Cyrene, among the Numids and Pharufians primitive 
ift, a trade in roffes and chariots was conducted via Egypt 

to Palaeftina and Cyprus). The fact that Greece also traded 

roffes and charifons in the Heroic Age by way of the phoeni- 
trade, ift is fextremely true, but this does not 

Thowever, this cannot be proven by certain statements?") 


When animals are mentioned as articles of the Phoenician Han- 

dels ift is of particular interest to mention that the Phoenicians 
imported animals as rarities from distant trading countries. 
countries used to bring with them. This is known in 

particular from the monkeys and peacocks that the Ophir 

travelers from 

their three-year Ethiopifch-indifchen Seereife home.?") Monkeys 
(the prototypes of the Kerkopes belonging to the myth of the 
lydifch Sandon) fcame to Greece early on, where Archilochus (700 
BC) mentions them at a time?" a) when they could probably only 

have become known through Phoenicians, whether from the Arabian 

Sea or from northern Africa. 

The name Bos, *uôs, also agrees with the pho- 

nizifch-hebraifchen dyp, koph, fpricht dafür. As rarities, he fhis 
monkeys are tooerft in the triumphal marches of afgyptifcher?") and 
affy- rifcher?") kings. According to a story by Lucian "), a monkey 
comedy was performed before a king of ancient Egypt. 

leads. They came as trade items from the Arabian Sea Bufen 

from the eastern ??) and northern 


28) Cf. Böttiger, Ideen zur Kunftmythologie II, p. 225 ff. There is 
probably a trace of a Phoenician Rofff trade in the custom of naming the 
Signs Koppa and San (Koph and Sin in Hebrew) branded on noble Rofffes. 
Ariftoph. Nub. 23 and the schol. z. d. St. 


29) I Kings 10:22. 
2%) Fr. 68 p. 169, 171. dear. 


0) Cf. the account of the triumphal procession of King Thotmes III 
in Hoskin's Travels in Ethiopia, p. 328. 


1) On the obelisk of Nimrod, in Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains II, p. 330 (Newyork 1850). 


2) Piscat. c. 36. 


8) Agatharch, in Phot. Bibl. p. 455: Ori ol opiyysg u ol auwone- 
yako1 val mvu o napantunovrar e tiv A 30H/ & ri, Towykodv- 
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Africa.") Tame monkeys were kept by the Carthaginians, "") 

Athe- nians,") in Greece ') and in Rome?"). 

On ships, they pass the time of bored sailors,?°) are kept, like 
maltefer dogs, by effeminate people like children,") for the 
amusement and play of children;") or also, trained for comedies, 
dances and poffs, shown for money.?) - peacocks, 

which, according to biblifc news, fcame to the Near East as 
early as the tenth century through the Phoenician Ophir trade, 
and seem not to have been unknown to the flater biblifc 
narrators,") came to Athens for the frst time in the fifth 
century from central Asia, where fhey were already widely used 
in Perfia, Media **) and Babylonia") fe, where fhey were shown 
for money and a pair of 1000 drachmas or 250 thaler 


rixijg x ri Aldioniag. Plin. H. N. VI, 34, 173: Maximum hie em- 
porium Troglodytarum, etiam Aethiopum; deferunt plurimum ebur, rhi- 
nocerotum cornua, hippopotamorum coria, chelyon testudinum, sphin- 
gia, maneipia. 


Athens. XII, 16, p. 518: Macavaoong 6 av Mavgovsiav Pası- 
lebg den lvero emrovo1 ovvmvsichaL nidyNjROVG" n dur, & ovToOL, 
ab yuvainsg 00 Tintovo1 maidie A. 


36) Eubul. near Athens. XII, 16, p. 518. 
31) Aefop. fab. 88. Theophr. Charact. c. 4. Plaut. Mil. glor. II, 2,7. 23. 
38) Plut. Pericl. e. 1. Plin. H. N. VIII, 80. 


30) Aefop. fab. 88: EHovg Ovrog roig nA&ovci Mehraia avvidin nal 
nidrmovg dnaysoda1 nEOg TapKuvhiav tod . 


20) Eubulus op. cit. cf. note 34. 

41) Pind. Pyth. II, 132 Plaut. Poen. V, 2, 114. 
42) Lucian. Apol. 5. 

43) Cf. I Kings 10:22 with v. 12. 


44) Antiphon at Athens. IX, 56, p. 397 Ariftoph. Av. v. 707. cf. 
clem. Al. Paedag. III, 4, $ 30. Suid. v. Mndin6og vis. 


45) Diod. II, 53. fie fchie were also introduced into Egypt in earlier times, 
perhaps also through the Phoenician trade. Aelian. H. A. XI, 33 tells of an 
Indian peacock that an Egyptian king had received as a gift. 
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koftete; "") only they had to be brought to Samos and Libya in earlier 
times by way of Phoenician-Indian trade. 

come fhere. In Samos they have been bred in the sanctuary of 

Hera since time immemorial; fo that the Samian Menodotus, who 

wrote a special book about the peacocks sacred to Hera in 

Samos, could claim that the peacock ftame from Samos and fei 

were spread from there."" 

In Libya, the peacock was also a sacred animal) and is 

depicted on Phoenician coins of Leptis magna.*°) Since the 

cult of Hera in Samos incorporated many oriental elements into 
itself; since the keeping of sacred animals was 

In honor of the goddess of nature fyrifch-ph6nizifch ift, and namely 
peacocks mentioned by the Syrian Libanius as common in temples 

") and since the famifch goddess in particular is compared with the 
Libyfch-karthagifch goddess: "!) it should hardly be doubtful that 
the sanctification of the peacocks in Samos originates from 

the Phoenician cult; which also proves that they came to the 

world through Phoenician trade. 


A couple of other cases of the kind, from the spread of the 


and guinea fowls are known, which were brought to Greece and 
Italy from Africa by the Phoenicians."?) Plautus has a 
Carthaginian, in addition to other seltfamities, also 

"Libyan mice," miracle animals from Libya, brought to Rome for 
the Feftfpiele. a) 


46) Antiphon in Aelian. II. A. V, 21. Cf. also the passages of the 
contemporaneous comedians in Athen. IX, 56. 57. XIV, 70. 


ar) Athen. XIV, 70, p. 655. 

#8) Euftath. ad Hom. p. 1257, 29. 

0) Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 486. 

0) Oratt. Vol. IV, p. 1073, Reisk. Cf. Lucian. De Syr. Dea $ 41. 
1) Op. cit. p. 349. 352. 


) Phoen. II, 2, p. 606. On the guinea fowls, Meleagrids, see Plin. 
XXXVII, II. 


a) Poen. V, 2, 26: mures Africanos praedicat in pompam ludis 
dare se velle aedilibus. Phoen. Texts J, p. 121. 
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Special mention should also be made of the custom of 
Phoenician merchants and seafarers to consecrate the rare 
animal objects they brought home from distant lands in the 
temples. Thus the peacocks, as fchon noted, came to the 
temples of Hera and the colorful doves to the sanctuaries of 
the goddess of Ascalon and Cyprus. "s) In the temple of 
Aftarte at Malta,") furthermore in the sanctuary at Mabug s) 
and in some other temples Pa) large elephant teeth were 
consecrated. Somewhere else there were fpotted skins of 
supposedly miraculous or mythical animals. Hanno, for example, 
had the skins of the gorillas he had captured placed in the 
temple of Kronos in Carthage, "") and Marius, in deffen 
imitation, the skins captured in Libya. 

"Gorgons" in the Temple of Heracles in Rome as "Libyan 

wonder animals". ?) The "indifcal Ameifen," which were shown 
in the temple of Heracles at Erythra,") are 

also to be derived from the Phoenician custom fbecause that god of 
Erythra came from Phoenicia f").") 


A little-noticed, but fextremely felegant branch of the trade 
was ready-made clothing; we are referring less to the coftable 


partly made in the factories of Phoenicia and Egypt, partly 
bought from neighboring peoples, where the housewives and their 
maids wove the clothes according to old Oriental custom. 0) The 
custom had come to Greece from the Orient at an early stage, 
mainly through Phoenician slave women (see p. 6 above), so that 
even in Homeric times the usual garments were no longer obtained 
by trade, but by 


53) Cf. Athen. IX, 51, p. 394 f. 


54) Cic. Verr. V, 46, 103, Valer. Maxim. I, I, 2 ext. 
55) Lucian. De Syr. Dea $ 16. 


5s) Plin. VIII, 10. 

56) Hann. peripl. p. 46 ed. Klug. 
57) Athens. V, 64, p. 221. 

58) Plin. XI, 36. 

59) Pauf. IX, 27, 8. VII, 5, 5. 


60) Below Cap. 9. 
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were prepared by the female perfonal of the house." ) However, 
the fact that in older times the Greeks fourced clothes from the 
Orient, namely from Phoenicia, speaks in favor of this, apart 
from 

the above-mentioned oriental origin of the clothing preparation 
among the Greeks, namely the fact that the Latin and Greek name 
of the tunic, xirov, zidov, tunica, which was already common in 
Homeric times, derives from the Phoenician 552, ketonet, 
kitonet. Dede, de, means after the 

Zeugnif& des Jofephus ) is actually canvas, which is shown by the 
complete agreement in all femitifc dialects (3. 


B. in Chald. ?, 03, in Syr. , in Arab. ‘is, >) 


and also confirmed by the fact that the ancient chitons of 
the Jonians were made of linen. a) The short dorifche xirov 


was narrower than the Latter; while, on the other hand, the 
flowing linen ephod of the Jonians, covered with sleeves, 
corresponds to the ketonet of the Arameans; just as the customs, 
traditions, cults and habits of the Aramean tribes in general 
are similar to those of the Arameans; while the Dorians are more 
akin to the Phoenicians in their relations. The Greek names for 
other items of clothing are also Phoenician, as will be shown 
later. In other areas, such a trade in small goods, as was the 
case in the prehistoric times of the white countries, was 
preserved even flater, namely in trade on the Arabian and Indian 
seas, which originated from Phoenicians and still bears many 
traces of its origins. 

in flater times. Finished garments were here 

The Arabs, Aethiopes and Indians traded the most common goods 

in all ports and trading centers. They were traded in the 
largest 

diversity, and as the national custom would wish, different for 
Arabs, different for Ethiopians and Indians, in the 


er) Fl. I. 31. Odoff. I, 356 f. X, 222. 
62) Jofeph. Antiq. III, 7, 2: . . 1890 To Alvov nusig naAoduen, 
624) Thuc. I, 6. Euftath. ad Hom, p. 654, 50. 
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factories in Egypt at the time). While fie on 

were exported from the eastern seas as far as India, shiploads 
of clothing were sent in a different direction, from Alexandria 
to Britain.")") In terms of quality, some of the fabrics were 
very poor: unrolled and undyed, or only finished on one side 
and rough on the other." a) More tangible garments were given 
as gifts to kings: 

in order to obtain freedom of trade or at least the allowance 
of the goods brought along. 


The trade in garments, which has remained the same to this day 
on the scene of Arrian's Periplus, has also been maintained for 
a long time in the Mediterranean; the only difference is that, 
with the changed state of culture, it no longer helped the 
Bedurfniffen, but rather splendid fabrics. 

consisting of finished garments, blankets, wallpaper and 
curtains, which were characterized by the coftability of the 
fabrics, by their beautiful dyeing or by their artistic weaving 
and embroidery. We will come back to them in the section on 
Phoenician industry, and it is therefore sufficient to note here 


For a long time to come, colonial cities produced the most exquisite and 
coftbarf fabrics of all kinds, especially purple fabrics, silk, fine 
linen, and 

wall and cotton in both the oceidentalifc and orien- talifc trades. 
About the materials that the Phoenician trade brought from Egypt, 
Paleftina, Syria, Mefopota- 

mia and from more eastern afiatif countries in trade on the 
Mediterranean, we refer to the relevant sections in this book. 

00) 


Galantry and luxury goods also formed a large branch of 
ancient Phoenician trade, especially for Hellas, 


63) Arrian, Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 4. 5. 6. 13. 16. 21. 28. 


6) Prochor. De s. Joanne hist. in the Patr. Orthodoxogr. I, p. 86. 
644) Arrian op. cit. 


5) Arrian op. cit. p. 13. 28. 


ds) Below Cap. 9-12. 
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namely jewelry and coftable utensils made of gold, silver and 
ivory; also Bernf stoneware, precious stonework, glassware and 
so on. As works of Phoenician art, we will also treat them in 
more detail in the following book; we will return to their 
mercantile side several times in the next sections. Here only 
the remark that from the Homeric period onwards, Phoenician 
goods of this kind have always maintained their old reputation 
in the white countries."? a) We must go into more detail here on 
the peculiarly orien- talifc goods of the Phoenician trade, 
those from Arabia, 

The Phoenicians, who came from eastern Africa and India, 
remember the aromas and spices and emphasize their 

importance for white trade. From ancient times, they were a 
trade monopoly of the Phoenicians for the West. Almost all 

of the names of the same fe are therefore derived from the 
Phoenician language. 

Greek and Latin languages. For the same reason, it is not 
uncommon to hear the opinion that the incense and aromas 
brought into the white trade by the Phoenicians were products 
of the Phoenician country."'b) Among the incense, however, 
incense stands out in the Phoenician trade. The use of incense 
during religious services 

was already widespread early on throughout the ancient world. 


Colonies cannot be praised highly enough; for just as the 
gods of Canaan were worshipped more by incense than by bloody 
sacrifices; just as in the neighboring countries of Phoenicia 
and throughout Afia incense was burned at sacrifices 
individually and in masses: fo too, incense offerings were 
fragrant in all Phoenician temples. At the great fire feasts 
that were held at 

In all seasons of the year, large quantities of cologne were 
consumed, more than fonft the whole year. 


664) Euftath. ad Dion. v. 912, p. 277. Heliod. Aethiop. V, 19. 29. 
h) Note 70. 81, 
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needs." de) In the sanctuaries of the Phoenician colonies, this 
custom can be traced from Cyprus, where incense was burned on 

"a hundred altars" in the temples of Urania, bod) to Gades on 
the ocean, where the offering of incense is described as a 
Phoenician custom." e) With the cult of Phoenician gods and 
Oriental religions 

The custom, which was customary throughout the Near East, felbft 
in all the sacrifices of the Israelites, must have come to 
Greece and Italy at an early stage, although it was generally 
incorporated into the cult of the Greek deities at a late stage. 
The gefchah, according to Homer, was "many wicked men". f) The 
ancient Romans, too, did not make use of foreign incense in the 
cult of the local gods;°") only with the development of a well- 
organized trade did the sacrifice of incense become general in 
Asia Minor and Greece, and finally also in Italy, and felbft the 
poorer ones fpended a few grains as a sacrifice to the gods. "s) 
The price of incense was very high. In the time of Pliny, a 
pound of incense of the best quality cost 10 denarii or 2 

thlr. 2 gGr. "s) Incidentally, the fact that incense became 
known to the Greeks from Phoenicia 

ift is derived from the Phoenician form of the name and also from 
the derivation from Phoenicia.") 


sse) Cf. Herod. II, 183 and Baehr z. d. St. Herod. VI, 97 and 
Lucian. De Syr. Dea $ 30. 


"(d) Virg. Aen. I, 415: Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque re- 
visit Laeta suas, ubi templum illi, eentumque Sabaeo Ture calent 
arae. Cf. Jer. 6, 20. 


ese) Sil. Ital. III, 24: Diseinctis mos tura dare. Cf. Achill. Act. 
II, 15. 


I, 9, 7; Plin. H. N. XIII, 1. Cf. Plato De legg. VIII, p. 887. 
67) Arnob. Adv. nat. VII, 25. Plin. XVIII, 11; Ovid. Fast. I, 339 ff. 
68) Lucian. Jup. tragoed. c. 15. 


0) Plin. H. N. XI, 22. 


70) Incense is called a luban in Arabic, dofgd in Hebrew, 
lebonah; the Greek. ArßBavog fappears from a variant form o, Au 
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The Phoenicians also introduced other incense of lesser 

value, which was added to the incense and used in worship. 

white world. Herodotus mentions Phoenician merchants in Greece who 
were mainly involved in the trade of the styrax."!) In Greece, the 
styrax was still in frequent use. 

use than frankincense. "?) In Syria and Phoenicia, where 

ointments were also prepared from the resin of the 

styrarthus,") it grew in excellent quality near Gabala, Ma- 

rathus and on Mount Cafius.") As a national product palefti- 

na's erfcheint he fchon in fevery early time and was used by Pa- 
laftina to Egypt, ") from Phoenicia also to Ara- 

bien ?°) were exported. The Sidonians in particular seem to 

have traded in it. 77) The price of the two styrax ftands 

little behind that of frankincense and amounted to 8 denarii or 

1 thlr. 16 gGr. ") for a Roman pound. 


From the flavors and spices that the Phoenicians 
from India and Ethiopia to the western regions are 
characterized by their mercantile importance, 


Bavwrog from deffen plural N27, i.e. grains of incense. Phoenicia 


is often used by the ancients for deffen Heimath, e.g. Athens. XIV, 66, p. 
652. IX, 67, p. 404; or Syria, Aefchyl. Agam. 149, Eurip. 

Bacch. 144. Hermippus at Athens. I, 49, p. 27; hence Flor. III, 5, 29 

of Pompey's march through Phoenicia and Syria to Judea: Libanum 

Syriae Damascumque transgressus, per nemora turis () et balsami sil- 

vas Romana signa eireumtulit. 


71) Herod. III, 107: orugana, " e "Elimvag Doivines Edo. 
Cf. cap. 9, note 69 ff. 


Ol o’ctglogluoves: therefore also often mentioned as incense for barbarian 
gods in the orphifc hymns: 2. 13. 15. 19. 25. 30. 31. 42. 44. 49. 
57. 60. cf. Athen. XIV, 13, p. 627. Hefych. v. Trögctz. 


78) Dioscor. 1, 79. 

74) Plin. II. N. XII, 55. 

75) Gen. 37, 25. 43, 11. 

76) Plin. II. N. XII, 40. 

**) Plin. XII, 55: Styrax laudatur ex Sidone. 


re) Plin. XII, 55. 
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the caffia, the nard and the myrrh. Their Greek and Latin 

names testify that they came from the Phoenicians, for the 
names are Phoenician and Hebrew at the same time...') From the 
Zimmt zivvauonor, also Zivre- 

ue, Heb. 2:32, hefteres Herodotus testifies; ?") and also faith, 
that spruce grew in Phoenicia, s) fpeaks for this. The 
Phoenicians traded thefe aromas partly simply, partly processed 
into perfumes and ointments. In the latter "own" 

They were partly prepared by the Phoenicians felbft, partly 

but also by them from Syria, Babylonia and Egypt 

related. In Phoenicia felbft perfumeries were very popular; "?) 
the ointment factories of Sidon ss) and Tyre") had at the time" 
a great reputation. In particular, they delivered the coftable 
Ointment mixtures, which were called Sufinon ss) and 
Kyprinon?®), were of excellent quality. We also know how the 
ointment trade in Greece was one of the Phoenicians' main 
trades.") However, the actual home of ointments and ointment 
preparation was the soft and luxuriant lands of Affyria and 
Babylonia, ") from where, as fhe A. T. 


9) See below on Arab-Indian trade. 
0) Herod. III, 111. 
1) Dracont. Hexaém. v. 230: Cinnamon interior profert Phoenieia tellus. 


2) Plin. XIII, 2, Juven. VIII, 195: Syrophoenix udus amomo. 


es) Plin. III, I, 12: Cyprinum optimum Sidone, mox Aegypto. 
Athens. XV, 38, p. 688: Kungivov os noor&rgirai ro &v Alyuaio Ogvre- 


davos. Pollur Onom. VI, 105: E os zu zul zglvov uvgov fi oed 
vvuos 6 Tio°chviog ALzEivdow Ereune. 


84) Theophr. Charact. e. 4: Togiendg rb orgoyyulov Immutong. 
Cf. Gale, Opuse. mythol. philol. ethic. p. 579 sq. 


r dorsl dt Oiupeoeiw To Ev Bowian 
Ace Ev Alyonto yirousvov. It takes its name from W, the lily, 
because thefe was a main ingredient. 


es) Cf. note 83. In addition, Pliny XIII, 2 listed a metopium 
ointment among the best ointments of Phoenicia. 


er) Cap. 6, note 47. 58. 


se) Apollon. De unguent. at Athens. XV, 88, p. 689: j os Svoic r 
mahiov zoNsTE mavra nugeizero, vov 6 ob. Cf. aefchyl. Agam. v. 1311: 
Zvo1iov dykaioue. Anaxandrides at Athens. IV, 3, p. 131. theo" 
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can still be seen quite clearly, the more general use of 
ointments also came to the Hebrews. The most common ointments 
were therefore also called fyrifch or rather babylonifch. Among 
these, the following stand out in particular: the zimmt falbe, 
made from zimmt and fechs other delicious flavors. 

A pound of this could cost between 35 and 300 denarii or 

7 Thlr. 7 gGr. to 62 Thlr. 12 gGr.°°) Furthermore, the Narden- 
falbe,"") a mixture of many aromas,") of which an unequal 
quantity also cost about 62 Thlr. 12 gGr. a) Both belonged to 
the perfumes of the fyrifch and ba- bylonifch kings."?) But 

the most delicious of all ointments was the royal ointment, in 
which the noblest aromas of India, Arabia and Africa, twenty- 
five in number, were processed into a mixture.") Pliny derives 
them from the 

parthifc kings; only fhe was already known to the poet Sappho?") 
and ift rather also to be derived from the Babylonian kings, at 
whose anointment fhe might have been used. 


For the western countries, the Phoenician trade in aromas 
and ointments increased more and more in relation to the 
increasing luxury of the later period. In the Homeric age 


crit. Idyll. XV, 114. pofidon. at Athens. XV, 46, p. 692: uvex Bakv- 
Z Cf. note 90. 


8°) Plin. XIII, 1, 15: Prodigiosa einnamomino pretia; adjieitur 
einnamo balaninum oleum, xylobalsamum, calamus, iunei, balsami se- 


a den. XXXV ad den. CCC. Cf. Dioscor. I, 74; Athen. V, 24, p. 
195. X, 53, p. 439. 


90) Alexis at Poll. Onom. VI, 104: vaodog Baf&vloviain; usually 
called fyrifche or affyrifche Narde. Meleag. Anthol. Gr. 

IV, 43; Horat. Od. II, 11, 13; Tib. III, 6, 4; Plin. XIV, 9, 15. cf. 
Diosc. I, 6. 


9) Plin. XIII, 1, 15: Nardinum sive foliatum constat omphacio 
aut balanino, iunco, costo, nardo, amomo, murra, balsamo. Dioscor. I, 75. 


"(ia) Marc. 14, 5. 
92) Cf. Athens, op. cit. 


95) Plin. XIII, 2, 1: Regale unguentum appellatum, quoniam 
Parthorum regibus ita temperatur, constat myrobalano, costo, amomo, 
eipnamo, comaco, cardamomo, nardi spica ete. 


94) Athen. XV, 42, p. 690. cf. poll. Onom. VI, 105. 
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Apart from the crocus (discussed below), no foreign aromas 

are mentioned;") but even in the time of Archilochus, the 

custom of using fragrant ointments at banquets and feasts had 
already been introduced; and in the time of Sappho, Alceus 

and Anacreon, it seems to have been widespread.°") At that 

time, the ointments were obtained from Affyria;"") 

flater, fince the fifth century, the Egyptians and the 
Phoenicians were alternately distinguished."?) Prices were 
extremely high at the time. In Hipparchus a cotyle cofts 

or / quart of ointment five mines or 125 thlr, for menan- 

der even ten mines or 250 thlr.") In addition to the high 
prices, however, the Phoenician ointment traders also 

charged 

low for the lesser sorts; as in Lucian's case, a boof brings his 
beloved an alabaftered bottle from Phoenicia for two drachmas or 10 
gGr."). 


The value of such products from the Far East is well known. 
The Phoenician merchants used fabulous tales about the origins 
of the same. Legends, some of which also show a shrewd 
unwillingness to portray access to the heat of Phoenician 
monopoly goods in a frightening way, are linked to almost all 
articles of Phoenician trade brought from distant lands. They 
were brought by the 


the nectar: id potionis genus quod Latini murrinam dieunt, i.e. vinum 
murrae odore conditum. Plin. H. N. XIV, 15. nectar was, according to 

Cha- 

reas near Athens. I, 58, p. 32 Name of a Babylonian wine; with which then 


also the obvious femitifc etymology: D 


As, aro- 
matifirter wine, comes together. 


os) A. a. 0. XV, 37, p. 688. Ammon. De diff. vocabb. v. "Podov. 
97) A. a. O. XV, 36, p. 687. XV, 42, p. 690. 
os) Cf. note 88. 


99) On Egyptian ointments in the age of Athenian flowering fee the 
passages of Achaeus, Antiphanes, Anaxandrides at Athens. XII, 78. II, 73; 
with which to compare Plin. XIII, 2, § 5. 6. 2 and Apollonius in Athen. 
XV, 38, p. 689. 


100) Athens. XV, 44, p. 691. 


101) Dial. meretr. XIV, 2. 
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Altoen called "Phoenician lies, Phoenician poems" (Doww1z1xov 
Heddog, C. uvFoloynue) and will certainly find in part 


invented by the Phoenicians for the purpose indicated. To 

To mention here only a few of the fame that feave to Phoenician 
articles of commerce, fo it was said of the incense trees of 
Arabia that fhe winged serpents, which also 

The Hebrews' journey through the Arabian desert to Egypt was 

made so unpleasant that they were 2) guarded and denied access 

to them. In order to drive them away, Arab caravans used to 

bring the ftinking styrax from Phoenicia every year, which, 

when lit under the incense trees, drove the snakes away. 

hunt. "a) The simple-minded Paufanias, who tells the same story 
about the balfam trees, adds that he heard from a Phoenician that 
he had seen a man who, in order to escape a snake, had taken refuge 
in a tree; but the snake had injected its poison against the tree, 
and the man had taken refuge in the tree. 

jet died from it."") From the Zimmt, flater from the Diaman- 
India, it is said that birds on inaccessible cliffs retrieve it 

in their nests. The Arabs then laid down large pieces of lead 

at the foot of the mountains; then the Riefen birds took the 


nwt nnn Santen thant nw nan ttn nner webs ak tan Sak. nw nk the MATT. tn 


the Arabs held Lefe.") Herodotus, the oldest narrator of the 
fable, points to Phoenicians as fone source, and also 
explicitly mentions Phoenicians as fine guarantors when telling 
another fable of the kind of the virgins who pull the gold 
(according to others it was electron) out of a lake on the 
Infel Kyraunis. "(s) Thus some other fables, for example of the 
Kaffia, which is guarded by bat-like animals; 18) the ladanum, 
which grows in the beards of goats; "") 


102) Cf. Jef. 30, 6. 
1022) Herod. III, 107; compare Plin. XII, 40. 
103) Pauf. IX, 28, 2. 
104) Herod. III, 111. 


105) A. op. cit. IV, 195; cf. Plin. XXXVII, II. 
106) Herod. 111, 210. or) Herod. III, 112. 
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of the electron, about whose creation many fables were in 

circulation; of the pepper which snakes guard in inaccessible 

forests """) or which is collected by monkeys; 1 also the many 

fables which the ancients used to tell of the gold and 

precious stone countries, of the wonder animals of Africa (p. 

95) and India. 95) and India, of the monsters, so terrible to 

mariners, which were found in foreign seas, formerly in the 

white regions of the Mediterranean, and later only in the 

Atlantic and Arabian seas, 

hauften, - initially go back to the very source of the "Phoenician lies". 


102) Ifid. Origg. XVII 8, 8. 
106) Aglajas in the Poetae bucol. et didaet. II, p. 98 ed. Dubner. 
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Sixth chapter. 


The merchants according to different classes. 
Merchant guilds in foreign trading cities. 


The peculiar phenomenon that a people's name in certain 
countries is synonymous with that of a merchant, as has been 
the case in recent times, for example, with the Jews and 
Armenians. 

fich is only found in antiquity among the Phoenicians. Only 
with them, in the Occident as in the Orient, was fich 
associated with the concept of a trading people. Just as the 
Hebrew called the merchant a Canaanite, because in ancient 
times all trade was in the hands of the Canaanites or 
Phoenicians, 

fo the Greek also initially thought of a merchant or grocer 
when he heard the name "Phoenician"). In general, the merchant 
appears in higher antiquity predominantly as a foreigner. Just 
as in Homer the merchants were foreigners, barbarians or semi- 
barbarians. 

(The biblifcal books also speak of the purchase: manfship in other 
countries, in Affyria, in Egypt, in Babylonia, as departing and 
arriving strangers?) To fo more 

trade was regarded as a contemptible occupation by the ancient 
Greeks and also by the Oriental peoples, especially the Egyptians 
and Peruvians. 


There is no doubt that the Phoenicians were also originally 

fo. Exclusive preoccupation with trade belongs above all to a 
later development and in the age of antiquity had to be seen as 
a deviation from the old-fashioned way of life. 


) Phoen. II, I, p. 9 ff.; below note 45. 49 ff. in diefem Cap. 
2) 0. Muller, Aegin. p. 75. 
3) Note 37. 
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be it hunting, war, animal husbandry or agriculture, are not 
considered honorable. The small 

trade also seemed to the Carthaginians to be a contemptible trade; "). 
and since all trade begins with petty trade and 

was inseparable from it; fo the noble Phoenicians, like the 
Carthaginians, might not have been able to engage in wholesale 
trade without displeasure. Although the Carthaginian 

authorities were permitted to engage in trade, some nobles 
preferred to do so. 

to divest itself of all its business activities and to waive its 
Farmers must be protected.") 


Irrespective of deffen fe, wholesale trade with foreign 
countries in Phoenicia seems to have been primarily a matter 


nopoly trade in grain; likewise the circumstance that 
the Paleftinenfifche port of Jope, from where the grain export 


Tapparently formerly the kings of Tyrif. 7a) The manufacture and 
sale of Tyrolean purple must have been a monopoly of the kings in 
ancient times. According to biblifc news, trade voyages to 
distant regions emanated from the kings.") The prophet Ezekiel 
portrays the king of Tyre as a shrewd trader who spies the 
precious metals in their hidden places, enriches himself by 
acquiring them and increases his riches through trade. Jefaja's 
description of the merchants of Tyre as the "most honored of the 
earth" and his traders as the "most honored of the earth" (23, 8) 
also points to the participation of the tyrifc ariftocracy in 
trade. The 

ariftokratifc geift of the old Phoenician confguration, also the 
analogies in Judifc and Arabifc trade to be mentioned immediately, 


) Julian. Or. p. 15. ed. Spanh. 
5) Ariftot. Polit. V, 10, 4. 


6) Mago at Plin. H. N. XXVIII, 7. 
*) See above p. 90. 


ra) Cf. below cap. 9, note 29e. 
6 I. Kin, . 10, 11. 22. 


") Cf. above ©. 54. 
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The evidence also points to the monopolization of individual 
branches of trade, which, apart from the king, may have been 
hereditary to the great men who were his successors. The same can 
probably be assumed for the Carthaginians. Their voyages of 
discovery to establish new trade links 

on sea and land emanate from the state of felbft. Kings or 

sufets fe at the head of such undertakings: a Hanno, Himilko 

and Mago;?a) or they lafffen, like Hannibal, 

mining in foreign countries for their own account.") 


Experiences of this kind can also be found among other ancient 
peoples. Solomon and the Egyptian kings, who 

beamtete Kaufleute in fremde Lander fenden; “) die judifchen Kö- 
nige, welche den Handel mit Balfam und den Früchten der 
Dattelpalmen; die arabifchen, welche den Handel mit fremden 
Aromen monopolifirten; la) die lydifchen Könige, welche als die 
erften Kaufleute des Landes erfcheinen;“?) Periander of Corinth, 
who trafficked in slaves; a) Thales, a noble milfier of the 
Phoenician race, who, after deffing, was also called Solon the 
trade is not scorned; !) the philofoph Zeno from the rho- 


However, there are cases that are largely due to Phoenician custom. 


Involvement in trade on the part of kings or greats could 
take the form of loans for commercial ventures or through 
commercial servants, who were slaves or servants of the 

king. 

The latter was the usual. The latter seems to have become the 
ordinary. We recall "the servants of Hirom," who 


va) I also recall similar inftitutes in the Carthaginian state: 
to the public education houses (Julian op. cit.), the syfffitia (Ariftot. 
Polit. II, 8, 2), the labor houses (Diod. XX, 13). 


10) Plin. H. N. XXXIII, 31. 

1) Cf. cap. 12, note 4. 90, 

ra) Cap. 9, note 92 ff. 119 ff. 

2) Nicol. Damasc. fr. 65, p. 397. cf. her. I, 9. 
124) Herod. III, 48. 

13) Plut. Sol. c. 2. 3. 


24) Note 44 below. 
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mature to Ophir;'?) to the "merchants of King" Solomon, 

who carry out deffen commercial transactions in Egypt; "") and to 
the servants who are employed by the Egyptian kings on the Han- 
abroad.!) Rich merchants had the opportunity to 

many fuch servants, who resemble the institores of the Romans, who 
were also eireitores or eircuitores, reifing servants."). The 
relationship between the merchants and their masters is vividly 
illustrated by the biblical parable of the talents. The merchant, 
who is about to buy felbft 

to reifen, fends his servants at the same time. To one he 
entrusts five talents, to the other two, to the third one. 

While the master is traveling for a “long time", the 

servants also travel, sometimes doing good business, for 

which they render an account to the master and then receive 

wages or punishment according to their circumstances. 

did not felten traverse the whole world on behalf of their 
masters, in the East as far as the Serbs, in Africa as far as the 
Negro countries!") 


terthum with his own goods, in his own ship and as deffen 
leader. Thus according to biblifc allusions; sa) fo in Homer, 
who introduces a Phoenician merchant who is the owner of goods, 
master of a ship and owner of a house and estate in Phoenicia; 
") and fo also according to more recent news Phoenicians often 
find the shipmasters, merchants and shipowners in one 
perfon.""'e) We can divide them into three classes according to 
the nature of their trading voyages and their stay abroad. 


15) J. Kings 9, 27. 

16) J. Kings 0, 28. 

17) Cap. 12, note 4. 

a6) Ulpian, Dig. XIV, 3: De institoria actione. 

184) Matth. 25, 14 ff. Cf. note 49. 

10) Ptol. Geogr. I, 11, 7; cf. 8, 1 ff. Note 197 below. 
1%) Cf. Prov. 31, 14. Jef. 23, 2. 10b) 

Odyff. XIV, 288 ff. 


1% Liv. XXXIII, 48 Philoftr. heroic. 1, 1, p. 671. 
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Every year, from spring to autumn, when the winter storms set 

in, some of them made the voyage from Phoenicia and back 

again, after having unloaded their goods and taken back their 
cargo at the destination of the voyage. Lucian characterizes 
these merchants: d) "They - the Phoenicians 

- not only sail the Pontus as far as the Maeotis and the 
Bosporus, but fhip everywhere in the Hellenic and Barbarian 

seas. Year after year, they search every land, every coast and 
return home in late autumn." If the destination and purpose of 
the trip allowed it, 

fo, as thefe passage also indicates, they repeatedly looted their 
cargo or part of it and took in new goods, 

to fie at the nearest trading location or at home 

to relocate. Philoftratus introduces a Phoenician shipowner and 
merchant, who had sailed from Phoenicia to Egypt and Thrace in 

35 days and, after having sailed, had to leave. 

The company was just about to return home in the same season. 1?e) 


goods from port to port; about which, according to Homer, a 
Phoenician merchant spends a whole year; !") and took on new 
trade goods to take them to even more deserted regions. 
According to Skylax, the Phoenician ships, which 

to Kerne to carry Egyptian goods with them, which they probably 
took on the journey from Phoenicia to Egypt. 

they had. In Athens, they took part in the Fefte of the Choes, the 
13th Anthefterion at the end of February or the beginning of 
March, pottery goods, had spent the winter in an attifc harbor 
and then sailed to the Atlantic in the spring. g) In Roman 
times, Phoenician sailors came to Italy with local trade goods, 
bought fine wine in return and sailed from there three to four 
times in a season. 


190) Torar. e. 4. 


2%) Philoftr. op. cit. p. 666. 
19) Odyff. XV, 454. 


1g) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54 Huds. 
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to the geftades of the Atlantic Sea. 'n) Because of the long 
duration of their voyages, such wandering Phoenician seafarers 
are compared to the many- travelled Oreftes i) or to Mene- laos 
and Odyffeus," k) who wandered around as seafarers for a large 
part of their lives. Some merchants remained 

probably even spent their entire lives on rice and came of age 
to their wives, whom they had left as young men.") 


A third group of Phoenician merchants was present in foreign trading 
cities. There is a relatively large amount of information about them 
that deserves a detailed discussion..." 


First of all, this concerns the development of such settlements, 
fo fo ft least some of them developed in a similar way to the 
trade colonies. Just as thefe were sometimes founded by the 
state, sometimes by the heads of the parties or even under their 
influence, through afociations ;?" a) the same can also be 
assumed of individual folder commercial settlements in foreign 
trading centers. Both, the trading colonies and thefe stations of 
Phoenician merchants in large cities, had thefsame purpose, 
thefsame disposition. 

They were founded to make trade in foreign countries easier, 
safer and more extensive, except that the colonies were mostly 
in the midst of a population that had not yet been cultivated, 


nch) Above p. 89, note 9. 
191) Lucian op. cit. 
1%%) Aelian N. H. IV, 20. 


29%) Auguftin De coniug. adulter. II, 21, Tom. VII, p. 1767 ed. 

Bassan: Et plurimae (mulieres) pudieissime transigunt et maxime Syriae, 
quarum mariti, negociandi quaestibus occupati, iuvenes 

adulescentulas deserunt et vix aliquando senes ad anieu- 

las revertuntur. Hieron. Comment. ad Ezech. 27, Tom. III, p. 886 

ed. Martian: Usque hodie autem permanet in Syris ingenitus nego- 
ciationis ardor, qui per totum mundum lucri eupiditate dis- 

currunt, et tantam mercandi habent vaesaniam, ut occupato nune 

orbe Romano inter gladios et miserorum neces quaerant divitias et pau- 
pertatem periculis fugiant. Istiusmodi homines negociatores Tyrii sunt, 
qui polymita, purpuram et scutulata mercantur, byssum quoque et sericum. 


20) Cf. above p. 2.8. Phoen. I, 49 ff. Phoen. Texts II, p. 20 ff. 


20) Phoen. II, 2, p. 5 ff. 
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the trading ftations in question here were located in larger foreign 
maritime or trading cities. Also deu- 

more news about affociations of merchants,?!) the 

are hardly conceivable without the involvement of the state. 
Finally, as we shall see, the lower settlements, like the 

colonies, were under the supervision and protection of the 

mother cities from which they originated. 


Such stations in foreign trading centers were very old. 

We have little doubt that, in terms of their age, they go back 
even further into prehistoric times than the oldest colonies of 
the Phoenicians. For if Phoenician trade with the neighboring 
countries of Paleftina, Syria, the Euphrates regions and Egypt is 
certainly older than the trade settlements in distant coasts 
among foreign peoples, - for they already presuppose a great deal 
of trade by the Phoenicians at home: - fo the trade ftations in 
the latter regions, on which the traffic in foreign lands was 
mainly based, must also have advanced in age. The settlements of 
the Tyrians in Memphis, the trade settlements in the direction of 
the Euphrates and Tigris belong, as already shown earlier (II, 2, 
p. 159 ff.), to the oldest age of Phoenician trade. 


In some cases, colo 


ly also at Lixus, ??) Leptis,??) Panormus, ?) Syracuse 25) and in 
other places where the Phoenician settlement was located in the 
immediate vicinity of a larger town. The small settlements then 
expanded to become 


21) Iftdor. Origg. XV, 1, 29: Mos erat antiquus Phoenicum gentis 
cum multis simul mercandi causa a domo profieisei, et eum incolarum 
animos commereio rerum his ante incognitarum sibi conei- lLiassent, 
loca, quae condendis urbibus idonea videbantur, capere. 


22) Phoen. II, 2, S. 459. 
23) A. a. 0. 538. 

24) A. a. 0, 484 f. 

25) A. a. 0. 335 f. 


26) A. a. 0. 325 ff. 
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a prefcity, which later used its growth to expand its settlements 
or even, like Carthage, to dominate the surrounding area. 


Other settlements of this kind date back to the prehistoric 

times of the cities in the middle of which they were located, 

and find 

fhas already occurred at the same time as the development of the 
same. When new cities were founded, both in Greek colonial areas 
and in the Orient, colonists from foreign regions arrived in large 
numbers, namely traders and industrialists, who were attracted by 
the reputation of the new colony and the benefcial fports that 
opened up from the heavily populated Phoenicia felbft and from 
Phoenician trading centers.?") What 

As far as the Orient is concerned, we refer to the period of the 
afffyrifc Ka- taftrophe during the eighth century in Paleftina and in 
the neighboring areas newly founded or repopulated cities, with 
Phoenicians arriving in large numbers. 

ner to the images of the prophets, which the foreign traders 

in the great cities of the Orient with the ftreifende Schwar- 

This can be compared to hay fnches. When the fe consume the fruit 
fields, they move away to fearch for food elsewhere: 

fo the swarms of merchants from foreign countries who, in the event of imminent 
The great empires of Greek commerce, which were founded in the 
heyday of Phoenician trade, also had in part Phoenician trading 
partners from the very beginning. 


The Phoenician ancestors of Thales, whose family enjoyed 
Miletus' civil rights, had settled there after the settlement 
of Miletus." Corinth must have had numerous Phoenician 
merchants in its midst even in its early days; and it has 
already been shown earlier (vol. II, Th. 2, p. 327) that 
Syracuse had 

the settlements of the Phoenician merchants date back to the 
prehistoric times of the city. 


el ff. 
28) Phoen. II, 1, p. 407 f. cf. below Cap. 11, note 76 ff. 
29) Nah. 3, 16; cf. Jer. 51, 14, 27. 3°) Diogen. Laert. I, 22. 
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Commercial families often lived in trading villages, which in 

the past were phoenix settlements. 

remained; as in the ficilifc cities, which in more recent times have been brighter 
nifche Anfiedler received, and in the fpateren milefifchen new 
Ttiftungen am Pontus.?" a) So it was also in Rhodus the 

case where the Phoenicians who stayed behind, of whom the Rhodian 
myths tell us much, had civil rights with a sacerdotium.") In other 
places, they had come into a subordinate relationship with the 
Greek settlers, such as the Phoenician bunt workers on the island 
of Thera ?) and the wealthy families of Phoenician merchants in the 
Cypriot Salamis, which 

were not allowed to enter into a connubium with the ruling 

tribe of the Teucrians.") 


In many trading cities of the ancient world or in their pre- 
cities, where a strong Phoenician merchantfship was present, the 
fe had acquired real property with corporate rights and 
privileges; as thefes in Memphis and in Jerufalem of the 

case, where fie had her own quarters. This meant that 

The sacred shrines of the patriarchal gods were associated with 
them, as in the places mentioned; furthermore in Maffilia, where 
the Carthaginians, ") in Delos, Puteoli, Rome, where the Tyrians 
had their shrines. °°) In the Orient, this custom must have 
become general very early on. 

The Damascenes had a city quarter in Samaria 

and the Ifraelites in Damascus; s") and it can be fupposed, 
according to the custom still retained in the more recent Orient, 
that 

the foreign merchants who lived in the main cities of the ancient Orient 


304) Phoen. II, 2, p. 302 ff. 316 ff. 


1) Phoen. II, 2, p. 248 ff. 


Miwvvvgldov mölswg vv 17w EZulauivog tig dv Kongo yov&mv , ovx 
Znipavav, noav yag Er Dowvluns, yonuasi Ol xal ıy H en Oaiuovia 
mhelorov Unepnveynev.... Nixongwov & ob vnodsyerau 

ro yauov nat' aloyvvnv yEvovg death Apxsoparvrog, dre 

auto dr 700v Dolvinzs. Cf. Ovid. Mel. XIV, 699. 


5) My Phoen. Texts II, p. 20 ff. 
35) Above p. 8 f. 


36) J. Kings 20, 34. 
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who lived here in large numbers") were also housed in special 
quarters according to their nationalities and states. Wherever 
the Phoenicians carried on a fo ftough trade, as in the trading 
cities on the Euphrates, e.g. in the cities of Haran, Kalneh and 
Eden, which were distinguished by Ezekiel, and also in Nineveh 
and Babylon, their commercial associations and guilds can be 
safely assumed; numerous traces of this have been preserved." a) 


According to their occupations, we can divide the Phoenicians 
living abroad into the following classes. 


Firstly. They were mainly involved in money and exchange 
transactions. Even in the A. T., these kinds of relationships 

to the canaanitifchen, i.e. Phoenician canaanitifchen, which are anfual in Jerufalem 
Merchants, of whom the prophet Zephaniah 1, 10. 11 says at an 
approaching siege of Jerufalem: "All the people of Canaan will 
be destroyed, all those who have money will be cut off;" and 

the interpreters find with reason fchon in the passage in Zach. 
14, 21: 

"No Canaanite fshall fever be in the temple of Jehovah," a 

The relationship to the changers’ market in the forecourt of 

the temple known from the N. T." e) In Greece, too, there 

were 

it was mainly Phoenicians who carried on the money-changing 
business.") If one considers that the money trade of fine origin 
is Phoenician in origin; that the silver in circulation in the 
ancient world came mainly from Phoenician mines: fo the large 
volume and at the same time the great age of the Phoenicians can 
be deduced. 

of the monetary transactions they carried out. However, the 
exchange of money was by no means 

The main occupation of such money traders was lending money, 
whether their own or that of others entrusted to them in return 
for interest. Lending money for interest is described as a 
Phoenician invention (p. 56, 


Cf. Apocal. 18, II ff. 7a) 
Cap. 10. 


32) John 2:14 ff. Matth. 21, 12. Cf. Hitzig on Zach. op. cit. 
p. 386, 2nd ed. 


50) p. 56, note 135. 
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Note 135); and it was also undoubtedly in Palaeo- ftina in 
particular, where the foreigners, who according to the more 
recent mofaifchen Ge- 

The Phoenician moneychangers who were present in Jerufalem and 
Judea, and who are commemorated in the above-mentioned passages 
from around the time of the Deuteronomy, were certainly the ones 
who dealt in monetary transactions of this kind. In the Greek 
maritime cities, to which rich Phoenicians transferred their 
capital, they engaged in the infuential land trade by exchanging it 
for usurious 

Zinfen made loans on ships or their cargo. In Athens, where 
thefes connected with swindles and chicanes from the speeches 

of Demofthenes against Phormio and Lacritus 

known ift,"") and where mainly foreigners were involved, 
Phoenicians, of whom there were a very Large number in Athens, 
also appear as Bodmers. For example, the Phoenician Theodo 

rus (a name modeled on the frequent Muttumbaal or Mattan- 

baal, Jittenbaal) lent the merchant Phormio a loan of 4500 
drachmas on a merchant ship and signed a contract for another 
ca- 

pital with the moneychanger Kittos,*") who, judging by his name, 
was probably also a Phoenician, 

was from Kition in Cyprus. Another Kittifcher 

A merchant, of whom there were many in Athens according to 
Phoenician writings, by the name of Antipater, had paid a sum of 
money to a certain Hyblefius on a fine ship and its cargo, which 
was bound for the Pontus, in exchange for interest 
vorgefchoffen.") The dishonorable manner in which business of 
this kind was often conducted certainly contributed not a little 
to the bad reputation that the Phoenician nationality had abroad 
due to dirty profit-seeking. 


Secondly, many of the Phoenicians staying in the maritime and 
trading cities were rheders or ship owners wearv- 


"AmoQ1). They formed a community with the Phoenician 


39) Deut. 15, 3. 23, 20. cf. p. 120. 


n) Demofth. Or. adv. Phorm. p. 908 sq. Reisk. 


#2) Or. adv. Lacrit. p. 933 sq. 
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wholesalers (Zurogo1) the commercial corporations or guilds of 
the Tyrians, which are called avvodos zwv Lurro- owv za 
vevxiimowv in Infchriften"). The business of the Rhe- 

The business was often linked to that of the previously 
characterized changers and capitalists and that of the 2. So had 
The aforementioned Phoenician merchant Antipater of Athens had a 
share in the ship of Hyblefius, on which he had taken out a 
loan, and he also owned part of the slaves who manned the ship. 
Even more frequently, the ship's owners were also the owners of 
the loaded goods, which they had bought in Phoenicia or 
elsewhere; for example, not to mention other cases already 
mentioned, the philofoph Zeno, a Phoenician from Kition, was 
carrying purple goods from Phoenicia on his own ship to the 
Piraeus and famously lost both goods and ship at the same time 
due to shipwreck.") 


Thirdly. How the merchants affiliated to corporations in 
foreign trading centers as wholesalers, Zurrogor, be- 

The "Emporift" was the merchant who traded in his own 
merchandise, me- fingly in his own goods.") Emporift was the 
merchant who brought overfeeifche goods, usually on his own 
perfon and on his own ship, from abroad. 

and handed them over to the retailer (zerimdos), who was often in ftenf 
service, for retail sale. Small 

trade was not excluded from this business either. 

The Phoenician Emporift, as he arrives in the Greek seaports, 
does not appear on the market, but sells fine goods in the 
harbor or from the ship, "a) which soon become a 


2 GC. I. n. 2271. 5858: 


44) Cf. Plut. De tranquill. an. c. 6 with Diogen. Laert. VII, I, 6. 


45) Lucian. Icaromen. e. 16: .. molsuodvrag tovg Teras, robg Iuv- geg 
mAuvousvovg .. robg Alyunriovg yenpyodvrag Ent&henov. nal 6 Boi- viE 
dveumogsvero, Ac 6 Kits Eimoreve, nal 0 Aduov Eunoniyodro, 

4 6 Adnvaiog Zdinagero. Jofeph. e. Apion. I, 12: ... roig zyv 


nagahiov rijs Dowiung naromodow n negl rag aannlelag nal ing Eumoglas 
crovon dia ro Yiloyenuareiv. 


a) Herod. III, 136; cf. above p. 17. 
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and of the same kind, such as purple products ")) or grain, 

a) but were soon also displayed in colorful variety on the 

ship. From which goods 

But the shipload of the Emporiften was, we fee by name from the 
old comics: much silver and gold, wool and purple in abundance, 
divans inlaid with ivory and gold; also blankets from Babylon and 
tapestries, plus fbeautiful cither- 

and flutefplayers, ointments of all kinds.") The great variety of 
goods is part of the idea that fich was associated with a 
Phoenician gaulos or merchant and his cargo. "a) On another 
occasion Plautus, in reference to the 

a Phoenician appears on the ropes that made up the cargo of a 
Phoenician ship, who is said to have oars, pipes, nozzles, 
pitchforks and shovels for sale, as well as a melee of African 
animals of wonder.*) The boldness and enterprisingness, but 

also the greed and 

the swindling of the traveling merchants is indicated by the biblical 
parable of the Emporifte (dv9owrros Eurrogos), who 

travels to distant lands and "searches for good pearls, and 

when he has found a pearl that is worth buying, he returns 

home, buys everything he has and buys the pearl," in order to 
then acquire even greater treasures with fuch a treasure. *°) 


A fourth and by far the most numerous group of merchants in 
foreign trading centers were the above-mentioned detailers or 
small traders: merchants and traders of all kinds who, either on 
their own account or in the service of a merchant (p. 109 f.), 
sold the goods imported by emporiaftes, and often other goods as 
well, at the markets or 

offered for sale in their homes. These are the Phoenician 
xazemdoe of ancient times, as they were known with all the 
nastiness of unfer 


40) Diogen. Laert. VII, 1, 6. 4%) Liv. XXX, 48. 

470 Plaut. Stich. II, 2, 44 ff. Cf. Apocal. 18, 11-15. 

ara) Xenoph. Anab. V, 8, 1: yavkina yonuare. Cf. herod. III, 136: 
yadAov utyav navroiwv ayadav; hence also §chnos in Ariftotel. De 
mirab. ausc. e. 147. Cf. below cap. 12, note 11 fi. 


#8) Poen. V, 2, 54 ff. 


39) Matth. 13, 45 f. 


The Shaker Jews already appear in the books of A. T. and also 
made the Phoenician name the object of contempt in Greece. In the 
biblifc books, in which they appear as Canaanites, fhe fe fifch- 
traders who buy up the fish from the fish guilds")") and fie 
(pedlar), who buy the dresses, shirts and belts made by the 
housewife at the gates."?) They carry bags of money,"?) go 

around the villages on the eve of the Sabbath to do money- 
changing business," a) carry false scales and 

important, "") push their way into the courtyards of the temple 
°°) with their junk or their money changers or accompany the 
armies of their enemies marching against the Jews as slave 
traders.") 

Among the Claffics, too, the name Phoenicians is not feldom 
synonymous with the Greeks' contemptuous hucksters, zarin- 401; as 
Tchimpfweife the Phoenicians are called in general, ?7) 


50) The passage in Job 40:30 refers to this: "Do the (Ziphers) 
Genoffs deal with him (the captured Leviathan) and distribute him 
among the Canaanites?" 


51) Neh. 13, 16: "Tyrians lived there, who brought fish and all 
kinds of things and sold them on the Sabbath to the sons of Judah 
and Jerufalem." Cf. v. 20. 


2) Prov. 31, 24: "She makes and sells fine shirts (PD, 
cıwöovss) and gives belts to the Canaanites." 


53) Zeph. 1, 11: "Make hay, you inhabitants of Maktefh (a merchants' 
bazaar in Jerufalem); for destroy all the people of Canaan, root out 
all those who have money." Cf. above p. 116. 


533) Such itinerant changers are mentioned in Mifhna, Baba mez. 
4, 6; cf. shek. 3, 1. 


50) Hof. 12, 8: "Canaan, who holds the scales of truth in 
her delicate hand, loves to oppress." 


55) Zach. 14, 21: "Not a Canaanite shall be fine among the host of 
Jehovah's hosts." 


56) Above p. 72. 


7) Cf. the p. 56, note 135 cit. passage of Joh. Lyd. with the 
schol. in Pind. Pyth. II, 125: vO əfle u&" nara Boiviooav Zunoldo] 
olov EH Med 6 nal mocoe1' ol yap Doivinzg naliyanammko1. A Zogpo- 
g "Nvvvt] do nal mouoiw, G Doivif avne, Ziddwviog ud uA 

o g, nal d Koumog: EU HRS os GO yiyvouaı, Ty uv d lo 
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and the comedians perfume the Kadmus as a Phoenician grocer 
or ointment merchant. ?°) 


Finally, the Phoenician industrialists living in Greek trading 
centers, who were mostly traders, should also be mentioned. 
Tbusinesses that seemed contemptible to the Greeks, namely 
dyers, especially purple dyers, ") ointment makers,") cooks 
and bakers"); not to mention the Phoenician brothel keepers 

in the maritime cities a) and those from Phoenicia 

or from Phoenician colonies often fchaarenweife women and 
girls coming to Italy and Greece, who went about finging and 
muficiring and also gave themselves up to proftitution for the 
account of their master." ! b) 


Of all the cities, especially in the lakeside towns on the central 
Among the Phoenicians living temporarily or permanently in the 
seas, only the wholesalers and ship-owners (pp. 117 f. above) 

had a reputation that was not dishonorable and a political 
position commensurate with it. Only they formed those 

corporations or guilds which we have already mentioned 

repeatedly and which, according to the few available reports, 

need to be characterized in more detail here. 


In view of the legal position of foreigners in the most 

important ancient states and the hostile attitude which, for 

reasons to be given later, we find everywhere against the 

Phoenicians, the Phoenician trading fates had to be anxious to 

maintain trade, perfon and wealth. 

of their many citizens living abroad. Some 

Dutch settlements will have been under the guarantee of the 

treaties since their foundation (p. 112 f.); usually ge- 

fecured ratios for foreign merchants fich is gradually becoming more and more important. 


zee, yde AauBavom;" the Latter words from Ariftophanes characterize 
the Acava og. 

6) Ariftoph. Ran. v. 1225 ff. Cf. Lucian Deor. cone. e. 4. 

) Cf. Plutarch. Periel. c. 1. 

0) Plut. op. cit. cf. p. 102. 

61) Archeftrat. at Athens. III, 77, p. 112. 


era) This is where the Ballio in Plaut. Pseudol. I, 3, 86. II, 2, 13. 
23. 42. IV, 7, 117; also probably the Sannio in Terence's Adelph, II, 4, 16 
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ft have organized. As long as there were only a few merchants 

in one place or they were only there to run their business 
temporarily 

fef were staying there, the fe feft could fich themselves ficherft 
by the custom of hospitium with a citizen. The Phoenicians must 
have made very extensive use of this custom, as evidenced by some 
testimonies and in particular by the 

Ponulus of Plautus 62) is known, in which the customary 

Weife is described. A Greek citizen, Antidamas, had signed a 
hospitium with the Carthaginian Hanno; 

Both had exchanged the fo-called tessera hospi- talis to secure the 
same. Thefes was a small plate of clay or 

metal, which was broken into two pieces, one of which 

remained with the giver and the other was given to the giver. 

The pieces were then kept in the families of both sides and 

served as a means of identification for their relatives. 

Sign by repeatedly searching for the broken pieces 

tofam; which is why in Greek the tes- sera hospitalis 

ovuBoAov (from ovu&akksiy, tofam together), but in Plautus' 
Punifchen chirs, wAN, eig. fragmen, a 

The part of a broken whole was called chirs aely- choth, i.e. nm, the 
shard of the Gaftfreund- 

Tchaft, or also in the other older text of Plautus lia 

helicot, i.e. PY, Tafel der Gaftfreundfchaft. Hanno 

When he looks up his friend, he only finds the heir behind him and 
gives him the stamp of the heir. 

can be recognized. Several tablets of this kind, written in Greek 
and Latin, immortalizing the conclusion of a hospi- tium between 
the Phoenicians and Greeks or Romans. 

ift still testify to the important custom of protecting Phoenician 
trade abroad. 6°) 


Proxenia emerged from an extension of thefelbe. The state 
authorities used to appoint a citizen of the foreign state to 
protect their citizens staying in foreign countries, 


es) V, I, 8. 15. 2, 8 ff. My Phoen. Texts I, 94 f. 
os) C. I. Gr. n. 5649 III, p. 679. Maffei, Mus. Veron. p. 472. 
Orelli, Inseript. Lat. sel. n. 3693. 
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in deff whose territories those f resided temporarily or permanently; 
as their representative and trustee he was called e eevovs. 


as thanks for services rendered. Proxenos, which can be compared 
to unfer trade confnues, are also found for the individual 
Phoenician states in Greek trading places, and they are often 
mentioned in infstructions. A proxenos for the Sidonians is 
mentioned on Samos in an Infchrit,") one for the Aradians in 
Rhodus, é?) one for the Carthaginians in Thebes. "") King Strato 
of Sidon received 

with other rights and privileges for the fidonifch citizens 
residing in Athens, the honorary title of proxenos for fich 
and fine descendants."). 


But were Phoenician merchants from one and the same 

city in large numbers at a foreign trading post, 

fo, in order to be able to realize their common political, commercial 
and religious affairs defto beffer, they came together in cor- 
porations, which, although they had special freedoms 

and privileges on the part of the foreign state, but as citizens 
of the Phoenician motherfstate they were still under the 
protection and supervision of the foreign state. Thefe 
corporations were, fo far as is known, only one of the 

Phoenician 

They are therefore always named after their parent city, such as 
those in Memphis, in Delos, in Puteoli and 

Tyrians living in Rome. Where Phoenicians from different trading 
cities lived together, they were divided into as many 
corporations as in Puteoli, where Tyrians and Bery- tians lived 
Side by side. Thus the privileges enjoyed by the Sidonians living 
in Athens were limited exclusively to Sidonian citizens.")") 


6%) C. I. n. 2256. II, p. 218. 


es) C. I. n. 2526. II, p. 399. 


se) C. I. n. 1567. I, p. 738. Mee I, 9, 18. 


6°) C. I. n. 5853. III, p. 752 ff. Mommfen, Inseriptt. regn. Neap. 
n. 2488, p. 134. 


M. L. n. 87, UHP 
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It can already be inferred from this divorce by countrymen 
that such associations were not merely private in character, 
but that they were still maintained abroad in a relationship 
with the motherfstate. The inscriptions found in Puteoli in 
the Mufeum of the Capitol provide very curious evidence of 
this.")") The In: 


The city, which had become a place of worship and also occupied 
public buildings and shrines of the Tyrian deities, was no 

longer able to pay the protection money imposed on it and the 
costs of its worship: and now presented the situation to the 
tyrifc Senate, pointing out the flourishing state of the 
tyrifc Low Laffon in Rome, which had previously paid the cofts 
from its income. 

of the Puteolian Low Countries. The matter was brought before 

the Tyrolean Senate; 

The trustee referred to the old custom that 

the tyrifc colony at Rome provided for the needs of that at 
Puteoli; if the latter did not wish to do so now, fo may 

the colony at Puteoli was transferred to the Roman army with the 
express obligation to support it. Accordingly, the Tyrolean 
Senate decided: "Those in Puteoli are right," the decree states; 
"that is how it has always been, and that is how it should 
be now. That is enough for the 

City for the best. Let the traditional order be preserved!" 

It can be seen from this procedure that thefe commercial 

The lower Lafffons maintained a close connection with the 
metropolis in much the same way as the actual colonies, entrusted 
their internal affairs to the senate of the metropolis for a 
decision in flitigious cases and submitted themselves to the 
same. The appeal to tradition, according to which "it is always 
fo bewefen," namely that a run-down trading ftation receives 
support from the neighboring parent or branch ftation, points to an 
old law that still rightly existed in more recent times, according 
to which a distinction was also made in the present case. 


70) C. I. n. 5853. III, p. 752 ff. 
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The religious relations of the trading nations were the same 
as in the colonies. Temples, sanctuaries or altars of the 
patriotic gods and their cults were entirely in the whiteness 
of the mother country. ?!) Thefe Sacra ft were under the 
Supervision of the motherfland, whose authorities issued divine 
orders, e.g. for the temple of Baal in the 

Theories also originated from the colonies of the mother city, 
which were sent annually to the larger cities of Rome and 
Puteoli. Theories about the fefts of the mother city, which the 
colonies sent every year, were also based on the trade ftations 
in larger foreign cities.") 


Favors that the Phoenicians granted in foreign cities were 
protected by treaties based on reciprocity."). There is 
therefore no lack of evidence that 


Phoenician trading cities, had their local divine cults here and 
maintained constant trade with other regions from Phoenicia. 
Kittians, who stayed in Athens in large numbers for the sake of 
trade, also lived in Sidon and scattered in other Phoenician 
cities.") Of the Infel Thafos, a colony of the Tyrians and a 

The center of trade in the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 

a sanctuary of the "thafifch Heracles," the patron god of 

the Infel Thafos, was named "e) in Tyre, which addedd) 

cannot be considered anything other than a sanctuary for the 
Tyre-based Thai merchants. Not to think of the "Jews", who lived 
in large numbers, especially in Sidon, Tyre and 

Acre or Ptolemais, fo in Phoenicia you will also find 


71) Above p. 7. 
72) Phoen. Texts II, p. 20 ff. 
75) II Macc 4, 18 ff. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 51. 


) Cf. I Kings 20:34: "You shall make for yourself roads in Da" 
mascus, as my father did in Samaria." 


>) Diogen. Laert. VII, 6: oi e Zudavi Kirisig. Euftath. ad Hom. 
p. 813, 48: Kırısig ol nara Dowianv. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 206, 


76) Herod. II, 44; cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 276. 


7) Jofeph. B. J. II, 18, 5. 
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Chaldeans '') and magicians,) whose sanctuaries probably also 
owe their origins to trade from Central Asia. A passage from 
the lost work of Theophraft "On the Laws" refers to the 
foreigners living in Tyre, according to which 

"foreign oaths", i.e. judicial oaths which were sworn by the 
foreigners to their gods and whose theophraft several times. 
were named in the legislation of the Tyrians. "a) 


From trade agreements with foreign nations and foreign 

Tchen trading cities, such as those the Carthaginians had with 
the Etruscans and Romans, and which from the Phoenician side 
can be placed ahead of the more important trading cities on the 
Mediterranean, have the saying: Dowixwv ovvdgxer, a 

trace, by which the Greek meant to denote ambiguity and 
interpretation in contracts.") In a similar way, the prophet 
also complains about the fragility of the covenant 


re) In Porphyrius, a Tyrian and knowledgeable about the antiquities of a 
fine city, the wisdom of Pythagoras is derived from the Chaldeans in 
Tyre, De Pyth. vita $ 1: 709 Mvnsagyov dmayaryeiv "vrov zig Tögov. dust 
d toig Xuldaloig GvoTavre, ueraoyeiv Tovr@v Eninkeiov mormoal. 


o) Olympiod. Vita Platon. p. 4 ed. Didot.: BovAousvog Of al Toig 
udyoig dvrvgeiv, did To only & "aigOv £v Ilsgoidi Gvvvectava1 
nolEuOV and dvomdels mag ant Helv dpinero eig Bolwinmv, mal uayois 
dust Zvrugav nagkhu&s nv uayinyv. Anonymous. Vita Platon. I. e. p. 
7: sit av lg Dowinmw megieruysv Eneloe Ilsgowig nal Zunde mag dero 
ziv Zwgocorgov mardelev. See Sanchon. p. 22 Orell. 


voa) At Jofeph. e. Apion. I, 22. 


60) By way of explanation, one referred to an anecdote concerning the 
foundation of Carthage. The founders are said to have requested permission 
from the Libyans to stay at the coast "day and night", and when this 
permission was granted to them, they interpreted the expression to mean that 
they had been granted the right of permanent residence; an interpretation 
that could also be based on biblical usage, which often takes "day and night" 
to mean "all the time". Demon. in Phot. s. v. Dowinav ovvarnxal. 

Suid. ibid. and Mich. Apoftol. Prov. XVII, 78; Macar. Prov. VIII, 74. 

diogen. VIII, 67. 


(e) Am. 1, 9; cf. Phoen. II, 1, P. 313. 
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Seventh chapter. 
The land trade in the Oriente. 


The Land trade in the Oriente ift from the oldest times 

Thave remained the same. The merchants who trade in foreign 
trading centers either have their permanent headquarters there, 
or they only appear on occasion as traveling merchants. We are 
familiar with the Phoenician merchants of the older classes from 
the previous section; the present one 

Toll with the other, those fchon in general (p. 16. 112) cha: 
rakterifirten itinerant merchants and their Landreifen, still 
further acquaint. 


When the Phoenician merchants arrived at the central places of 

trade at the front, they were accompanied by the Phoenician 

merchants, who displayed their goods in the bazaars (which varied 

according to the nationalities of the merchants) or, depending on 

the stalls, under tents, and opened a market. When the business was 
finished, fo turned 

he feld himself flmostly to his home, fonly to the nearest commodity market; 
for usually thefe merchants were 

for a longer period of time, most of them returned to Haufe during 

the high fe- fts and feft markets ?a), or probably stayed 


1) Cf. I Kings 20:34 Della Valle, Reife J, p. 185. 


2) Skyl. p. 54. Cf. paufan. X, 32, 15: zavin ue dj v nuton 
rooadra negi To le Ogmo1 , od Zniovon onnvag ol . Evo ie+3g moL 
odvraı naAduov Te nal s UA aurooyediov' rj releureig o rv Teimv 
navnyvolgovsi mingaonovreg nal avdganoda Aal arm za mavie, Fri d 
Zodntag nal Koyvgov"% yevoov. Cf. Phoen. I, P. 483. 690. 


2a) Prov. 7, 20; cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 50. 
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even their whole life?) what their biblifc names 8d, 85550 
express: "wanderers." 


They transported their goods overland by land by means of locomotives, 
which in Paleftina and Egypt were mostly used for donkeys and 
muzzles, sa) feldom camels. They either owned the animals or 
rented them and their drivers from the neighboring nomadic 
tribes. Both are still the case in the Orient, as the merchants 
sometimes rent the camels up to the end of the rope, and 
sometimes own the animals that bring their goods to foreign 
markets.") The Phoenicians used the nomadic tribes of the 
Syrians, Israelites and Arabs living in their neighboring 
countries as merchants. 

Among the Israelite tribes we have already become acquainted with 
the tribe Iffafchar, which in the age of the Judges must have 
been in a servile relationship of this kind with the Sidonians.") 
About the stel: 

We would like to provide a more detailed account of the nomadic 
Arab tribes' role in the Phoenician land trade here. 


The transportation of goods in the frontafiatifch trade was 

Even in the past, as is still the case today, it was exclusively 
supplied by Arabs. Even in patriarchal times, we fee their trade 
trains from Paleftina to Egypt. Yearly 

At certain times, their caravans came from the incense lands 

and traveled in a regular cycle through the lands along the 


to their homeland in order to embark on the same great journey 
again the next year). The man living in Babhlonia 


5) p. 112, note 191. 


3a) Compare Ezek. 27, 14 with Gen. 49, 14. 15. 42, 26 f. 43, 24. 44, 
13 Jef. 30, 6. Cf. chap. 9, note 27. 


4) Arrian. Anab. VI, 22 Aethic. Ift. Cosmogr. $ 88: Tyrii secum 
ferentes dromadas, opibus subactis oneratas. 


5) Cf. Thevenot, Reifen Th. I, p. 339; Tavernier, Reifen Th. 
I, 50; Niebuhr, Reifen Th. II, p. 374. 


6) Phoen. II, 1, P. 309. 


1) Plin. XII, 39. 40. 
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The exiled prophet describes such caravan trains, apparently from 
his own experience: "A river of camels will cover you, the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all of them from 

Saba coming, bringing gold and incense." (Jef. 60, 6.) 

In Paleftina, their traits were traced back to Roman times ;®) 
and the church father Jerome,) to whom we contradict 

have no reason to be here, let fie move from northern Africa to 
distant India. 


However, the transport of goods from the Middle East to the 
Mediterranean and the interior of Asia has always been a 

monopoly of the Arabs, because all caravans coming from 

Egypt, Arabia, Syria and the Euphrates countries used the 

The Arabs had to pass through deserts that were difficult to 
access and where Arab tribes lived; and because transportation on 
these routes was only possible by means of camels, which were 
sometimes not available in Egypt, Paleftina and Syria, and 
sometimes only in small numbers. The Arabs brought the goods 
either to 


Sttab: XVI, 2, p. 756; 4, p. 779. 


°) Ep. ad Dardan. Tom. II, p. 609 ed. Martian. of the trade of the 
Arabs, which he also considers the Barcaeans to be: Hi sunt, qui pro 
locorum quali- tate diversis nominibus appellantur, et a Mauritania per 
Africam et Aegyptum, Palaestinam et Phoenicem, Coelen Syriam et 
Osrhoenem, Mesopotamiam atque Persidem tendunt ad Indiam; with which to 


esse genitos. Hi per totam habitant solitudinem, de quibus poetam 

(Virg. Ken. IV, 42) dicere: Jateque vagantes Barcaei, Dass die 

Nabataeans and Edomites, who were previously known as the mediators of 
Indian and Ethiopian trade, came with their caravans as far as Cyrenaica in 
more recent times, we now know from the inscriptions of a sanctuary in Cyrene 
made known by Pacho, in which the visitors testify to their presence. They 
are included in Bockh's C. I. n. 5149 f. 

These include the following: Kaos e ... Ayadorins Ayadonitovg 

‘Idovuaiog e. Koo&doanrog Maliyov 'Idovuwiog ... Kocdrs- 

oog Zvuudyov ‘'Idovualog u0,j Here we have the edomitifc names Wp, 

Efau, and 72 mp, i.e. Kozeh fegnet (via Kozeh, the Apollo 

of the Edomites, cf. Tuch, in the Zeitfchr. der Deutfchen Morgenl. Gefell- 
fchaft III, pp. 153. 199 f.), and the name form Mdgixos, known as 
Nabataeifch. 
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own account or for the account of others. The former was the 
case with the Sabaeans in southern Arabia, with the Rhegmies 
and Dedanites on the perfifh sea-bufen and with the Midianites 

on the Red Sea: they were merchants and camel owners at the 

same time (zaumAgurrogo1). The poor and warlike sons of the 
desert of northern Arabia, on the other hand, lent their wealth 
to the 

The merchants of Tyre gave their animals and at the same time 
their protection for the safety of the goods and the travelers, 
without being involved in trade in any other way. The prophet 
Ezekiel 27:21 touches on the connection between the tribes and 
Tyre with the words: "Arabia and all the princes of Kedar were 
your merchants" (nd). Arabia here means in a narrower sense 

the desert Arabia in southern Palaeftina. The Kedarians lived 
along the old trade route that led from southern Palaeftina 

from Babylonia; which is why fie with the affyrifchen and 
Chaldean military campaigns (Jef. 21, 17 Jer. 

49, 28 ff.). Weftually, they reached as far as Petraean Arabia and 
grazed as far east as Babylonia. They were not a trading people 
like the rich Midianites. All their possessions were in their herds 
of camels and sheep (Jef. 60, 7); 

and they are already described in the same way as the Saracens, - 
with whom they were identical according to Jerome, 

- aS a warlike people (Jef. 21, 17), competing with the 

Scythians in crudeness and inhumanity (Pf. 120, 5). Poverty 

and warlordism brought these strong tribes into the service of 
the kings of Egypt and Syria as mercenaries very early on, and 

of the merchants whose caravans they escorted through the 
territories of enemy tribes. The passage in Jefaiah 21:13-17 
indicates such a relationship with the trading people of the 


"You spend the night in the forest, in the desert, 

"Caravans of the Dedanites! 

"Wafffer brings the topic of the inhabitants of the country to the thirsty; 
"They come to meet the refugee with their bread; 

"Because they flee from the swords, 

"In front of the drawn sword, 

"And in front of the taut bow, 


"And before the severity of the dispute. 
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"For alfo fo the Lord spoke to me: 
"Within a year, equal to the tenant's years, 
"Then all of Kedar's glory is gone. 


"And the reft of the number of bows of Kedar's brave sons will be small." 


The transportation of goods by land used to be carried out in the Orient with 
great costs, which is why oriental goods in particular were 

extremely expensive.")") In addition to the rent for the caravan 

animals and the protection and escort fee, which the Bedouins 

still demand even today "where the travelers do not need their 

protective escort at all"), there were also a number of other 

expenses, 

which we need to describe in more detail to characterize the 

Oriental land trade. 


One of the same ifs already indicated in the previous passage of 
Jefaja: the carrying of the scales. The interspersing karawa- 
The Ifraelites had to pay a tax to the inhabitants of the land 
for the use of the wells and fountains: a custom that is 
already mentioned in the Mofaifh period. The Ifraelites want 
to travel along the "royal road" or the "railroad" through 
Edom and 

Perea; and where they or their cattle drink of the water, pay 
for it with money.") It was also used, 

that wafferlofe stations were supplied with waffer by the 
inhabitants of the neighboring areas - of course at the 
predetermined times when the caravans arrived. 


Apart from the cited passage at Jefaja in the fyrifchen Wufte, 
namely still on the mefopotamifchen HeerftraBen 5)" and on the 
road through the Arabifche Wufte to Egypt 


10) Plin. XII, 32: Jam quocumque iter est, aliubi pro aqua, aliubi 
pro pabulo aut pro mansionibus variisque portoriis pendunt, ut sumptus 
in singulos camelos denarios DCLXXXVIII ad nostrum litus colligat. 


i) Niebuhr, Reife Th. II, p. 374. 


12) Num. 20, 17 ff. compare with Thren. 5, 4 and in thefem Cap. Note. 
10 and 13 ff. 


13) Strab. XVI, I, p. 748: Znantoig gemusvor toig Bô dt. 
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mentioned. Herodotus!) relates that by order of the Kamby- 

fes all the wine jugs in Egypt had to be filled with Waffer for 

the Cafrafans who came to Egypt twice a year from Phoenicia and 

had to be brought to the fyrifche Wufte; a representation that 

is based on an interpretation of the name Oftrakine: 

"the Scherbenort," a station on thefer Straße, fleffen to 

seems fine, '?) which, however, is probably correct. For apart from 
the fact that Herodotus tells us that the Arabs had destroyed Kam- 
byfes' army with Waffer on this route, the same thing is reported 
on a similar occasion in later times. '°) 


Furthermore, the use of the paved roads and 

a tax had to be paid on the caravanserais. Royal roads with 
caravanserais were known to exist throughout the perfifch 
empire.") But they were much older. The invention of paved 
roads is attributed to the Phoenicians, and the Romans found 
them in Punifc Africa."?) In Alien, the royal roads are 
attributed to Semiramis or Memnon, as are other great 
constructions of the ancient rulers;!") like 

because the royal pofts linked to it were also ftied early on 
The biblifc books indicate that these were called "royal roads" 
because they were built on royal cofts and customs duties and 
tolls were levied on the king, 

already occur in modern times."") Later fo were called in 


36) Jofeph. B. J. I, 20, 3. 


17) Herod. V, 52; cf. Heeren, Ideen I, 2, p. 221 ff. Ukert, 
Geographie der Griechen und Romer I, 1, p. 106 f. 


) The vouchers in the following. Book. 
1) Phoen. II, 1, P. 278. 


20) Cf. Nah. 2, 14. Jef. 30, 4. This also means that the semi 


ramis ('Hellan. fr. 163) invention of the royal epistles (cf. II. Chr. 


pid, and Gefenius Thes. h. v.) in the addition of the royal letters. 
Tammenhange. 


=) PD Num. 20, 17. 21, 22, also referred to as oy 20, 19. 

net, the latter from död, to dam up, to raise with stones or earth; 
hence also DAN, to raise, is used of the caravans leading through the 
desert, Jef. 49, 11. 62, 10. 
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Paleftina the Roman roads. 22) Such paved roads led not only 

to the sanctuaries ??) and to the main cities of the 

country,?) but also through the desert, s) and were 

decorated with stone pillars as signposts for the 

travelers.?) The stations,") night camps ??) and cara 
wanjereien *°) are often alluded to in the biblical books. 
According to Jofephus, Solomon would have plundered the roads 
leading to Jehufalem;?%) in this he would have followed the 
Phoenicians, with whom he was allied in other trade ventures. 
However fei, such facilities, which served to facilitate and 
promote traffic, were built in Palaeftina and the surrounding 
area. 

The development of the Caravans owes much to the constantly 
Organizing character of the people. As caravanferies, such as 
the 

merchants who regularly traveled along the same roads, ?') one will 
Toriginally also fdraw the trade ftations to the- 

which the Phoenicians in Paleftina, Syria and Ara- 

bien along the major roads. ??) They were often associated with 
shrines, to which the ancient myths of the wanderings of the 
Phoenician gods fchlofffen, Crofnos, Heracles, Aftarte, whose 
reifs follow the caravan froads and which can be found in all 
Phoenician trading areas, were attached.??) You can use the 
commercial approaches 

compare the trading ftations that the merchants used not only on the 
banks of the Pontus, but also in the 


30, 


23) Pf. 84, 6. Not. 21, 19. 20, 31. 
20) Deut. 19, 3. Jef. 33, 8. 

250 Jef. 40, 3. 4. 57, 14. 62, 10. 
20) ser. , 


27) yovo, Gen. 13, 3, Num. 33, 1 f. 
20) o, Gen. 42, 27. 43, 21. Jer. 9, 1. 
20) 5, Jer. 41, 17. a 


0) Jofeph. Antig. VIII, 7, 4. 
51) Strab. XVI, I, p. 748. 


2) Phoen. II, 2, p. 159 ff. below Cap. 11, 
) Cf. Phoen. II, 2, p. 116. 163, below Cap. 11. 
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The inland areas on the trade route via Erzerum to the Cafpi 
Sea. As far as Lake Urumijah, the ruins of the cafle along the 
caravan froads are still a reminder of the great busi- ness of 
the phoenicians of the Middle Ages. 


Customs duties of various kinds were also levied on land trade 

in the Orient, especially on goods imported from Babylonia and 
Arabia. In Babylonia, a royal tithe was levied according to 
ancient custom.") The taxes levied further along the Euphrates 
route on each individual sheikh whose territory the caravans 
entered were already notorious in ancient times and still are 
today among the reifngs). The main customs 

Ttatte was then at Thapfacus; s") here the ifraelitifchen 

Lords, to whose territory Thapfacus belongs, namely Sa- lomo, of 
whose rich customs revenues the biblifc books are counted, levied 
caravan duties (p. 45 f.). In particular, the goods imported from 
Arabia, which came through fo many small countries, were burdened 
with customs duties of various kinds?"). In addition, Arab kings 
received gifts from merchants who wanted to trade in their 
territory, 

gold and filver vessels, coftable clothes or roffes."???) The customs 
duties and taxes in Egypt seem to have been even more significant 
where a fheavy exit duty on individual goods is mentioned.")") 


One of the main opposites of the Phoenicians' trade policy was 


trade agreements with the numerous neighboring small states 

through whose territories the goods came or were shipped. 
Unfortunately, however, the history of such 

Treaties, which are also concluded between the ifraeli and Damascene 


34) Ariftot. Oecon. 2 sub fin. 8 


35) Strab. XVI, I, p. 748; cf. Della Valle I, p. 183. Ta" 
vernier I, 3, p. 59. 62 f. 


36) Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 164. 
a7) Plin. XII, 32. 35. 
8) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. 13, p. 16. 28. Huds. 


3°) J. Kings 10, 29. cf. below chap. 12, note 90 f. 
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or Egyptian kings,") only traces have been preserved that do not 
provide further details."") 


The arduous caravan journeys through the perilous steps of 

the deserts were, Like all trade in the 

Orient, facilitated and encouraged by the ancient custom according to which 
the large trade markets were held at the sacred places on the 
occasion of the annual feasts. Feft caravans from nearby 

and faraway places met there. As is well known, this custom is 

not peculiar to the Orient; it is also found in ancient Hellas 

and spread from the Middle Ages to other "Mefffes". 

Parts of it are still with us. In the Orient, however, it was of 
incomparably greater importance for trade; partly because it 
facilitated and secured the much more difficult overland journeys; 
partly also because the festivals associated with annual mefffas 
were celebrated at the shrines of the ancient Orient on a much 
grander scale, with an influx of pilgrims and merchants from all 
over the world. 

the world of trade. By recognizing the connection 

thefer feasts, as they were celebrated in Syria, Mefopotamia, 
Paleftina, Egypt and Arabia, with the Phoenician trade, we start 
from the great feasts at the shrines on the Euphrates, because 
here the connection 

with the caravan traffic of the whole of the Near East on the German side. 
lichften emerges. 


The largest annual meffes in the Aramaic regions were in 
Haran, Batne and Mabug. Although they fare erft from 


of the great feasts, which were celebrated in the old, then 
long-deserted metropolises of Mefopotamia and Ba- where "the 
peoples," as the prophet Jeremiah of Byzantium and Affyria 
formerly (51, 44) fexpressed it, "flocked to the feasts of 
Bel;" but they, especially the Haranitif feft markets, date 
back to ancient times. In Mabug on the Euphrates, where, 
according to Lucian's expression, "feasts and pilgrimages 


20) J. Kings 20, 34. 10, 29. 
) Ezek. 27, 15. 21 Cf. Phoen. II, I, p. 313, above p. 126. 
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celebrated like nowhere else in the world," 42) the Feft of the 
Pilgrimage to the Sea was celebrated twice a year, in autumn 

and spring. From all over Syria, Ara- 

bia and from beyond the Euphrates, he says,") all the 

people go to the sea with the miraculous image of the 

afffyrifch Urania; all bring sea-waffers, and 

Tpour it into the gullet sacred to the goddess in the temple. As 
participants in thefen great feasts, two eyewitnesses mention the 
names of peoples not only from the neighboring countries, but 

also from the feldest countries: Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Babylonians, Affy- four, Perfians, Medes, Indians, Aethiopes, 
Cappadocians, Gilicians, Scythians and Greeks from Asia Minor; 

"fo that," as one of thefer 

Schriftfteller fagt, "man diefe Stadt als aller Menfchengefchlech- 
ter gemeinfame Wohnung be bezeichnet kénnte.") “Jede aus- 

warm city" (first and foremost, of course, the cities of neighboring countries) 
"had a teacher for her pilgrims," who had the task of practicing 
the ceremonies for the pilgrims. 


The pilgrimage to the sea and the pouring out of the sea are as 
important for the origin as for the mercantile side of thefer 
Fefte ift. 


42) Lucian De Syr. Dea 5 10. 
48), op. cit. 5 13. 33. 


44) Prokop. of Gaze in Villoifon Anecd. II, p. 41: Haig &oriv 

led rv 001061 dvioygovrov, ævovvv oovvdo, En Tg cb oh PEEOVEK 
yvagisua, Ac rt Hef releraig Tov aAlov mooBeBinusen' 09V &lg 

r porzaciw "Ivdo1 nal Ilgocı ai Doivinzz nal Zuvdav yern, nel 

rd ofuve vos 'Eilddog, "Imvia te ndca' nei G gnt e Tod av d 

1 yEvovg noimyj" Tıg av eino1 naergide. Lucian op. cit. § 10: 
tosovrov OL Zévrwv (iewv) Zuol d one, obo? r rv Ev ri ion rer he 
Zuueva1, obòôs vnog d cy fe %oe, OVOE yaen allm loorton ... molht 


nol.ol avrdowro1 ds Fahascev Eoyavrai nal mavreg Boch Ygovsi. $ 32 
von den Weihgefchenken dafelbft: rk YEpova1 Alyurrioi nel q o nal Al- 
Hloneg u Mndor xal ov,yh aa Bagviovio1. Cf. Ammian. Mar- 

cell. XIV, 3, 3: Batne munieipium ... refertum mercatoribus opulentis: 
ubi annua solemnitate, prope Septembris initium, ad nundinas magna 
promiseuae fortunae convenit multitudo, ad commereanda, quae Indi 
mittunt et Seres, aliaque plurima vehi terra marique consueta. 
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was enough. The voyage to the Phoenician Geftade had to take at 
least 14 days, the whole round trip a month. However, it can be 
assumed that a 

fo great a pilgrimage as thefe is described; which also took 
place twice a year, in April and September, 

for traffic between the Euphrates countries and the Mediterranean 
was of incalculable importance; and we can therefore assume 

with certainty that the main caravan traffic from Phoenicia to 
Mefopotamia and backwards to thefe pilgrimages was 

Tchlofchloff. 


The advanced age of the enemy cannot be an option. 

Its certainly very peculiar character alone makes it inconceivable 
that it could have been created in the Hellenic period of the 
Orient, where popular customs were possibly obliterated. A fyrifc 
legend derives it from Semiramis, who, according to Lucian, was 
also the founder of the sanctuaries at 

Mabug was."") But thefe Semiramis ift thefsame one who, as the 
goddess of Damascus, as the daughter of the frst Damascene 

king, was the goddess of Mabug. 

nigs Hadad's and highest God of the Syrians, also known from clear 
news.")") This flater fyrifc legend reports: Boefe vultures ina 
forest near Mabug had made the leading road unsafe; then the 
Prifter 

Hadad's daughter, Simi, sent to take Wafffer from the 

sea and to pour them into the wells where the evil spirits 

were so that they would remain banished to the wells.") 

Thefe legend, which is derived from the customs that Lu- 


45) Lucian op. cit. § 14. 33. 39. 
46) Juftin XXVI, 2 Cf. Phoen. II, 1, P. 265. 


7) See Melito's Apology, in Cureton, Spieilegium Syriacum, Lond. 1855, 

p. 45; also reprinted and translated by Renan in Pitra's Spicilegium 
Solesmense Tom. II, p. XXVIII ff., but full of bad mutilations and 

gross errors of translation. Cf. Cureton a. a. 

0. p. 77. The name Simi, u (onueiov with the one used in the Syrian language. 


0. § 33: naltere1 od onumniov nal don' avurav Asoveoiwv. oVdE ri 
ovvoua ldiov air Eievro, i.e. 0, yevesiog avrod megl nul eldsog Ak- 
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cian about the feft of the sea pilgrimage to Mabug, and which 
we will prove below in a very similar way for Haran, has alfo 
taken up the Damascene genealogy of Semiramis as the daughter 
of Hadad (who here, either abbreviated or more likely called 
Simi from her image in Mabug u nero, note 47). The conflation 
of the legends of Damascus and Mabug can probably be explained 
by the fact that Damascus, at the center of the 

Pilgrims' Road, which had to be involved in thefen ften most. 


Apparently, however, the feft was transferred from Phoenicia and 
correfponded with the related Phoenician fefts. The pouring of 
the sea water sacred to Urania, the goddess of the sea, at a 
place fourteen days' journey from the nearest shore can only 
have been a ceremony originally practiced here, on the 
Phoenician shore. But we know it in ancient Tyre, where it has 
survived to this day in the so-called Mechlurfefte with the 
tenacity with which such folk customs are propagated.")" The 
Feft in Mabug will fich commemorate the great feasts celebrated 
in Tyre. 

Melkartsfefte angefchloffen and probably dates back to the heyday 
of Tyrolean trade, when the caravans of the East met here with 
the feftwall travelers, who brought each of the Tyrolean 
colonies, as well as the cities that had a communio in sacris 
with Tyre, into the 

metropolis used to fend." 


However, the pilgrimages not only connected the Euphrates 
regions with the Mediterranean, but also both with the empires 
of southern Arabia, East Africa and India. 


yovo1. Aal lv ol usb Eg Jiovvoor, M OL Eis Aevachlove, oi o'seig 
Zeuiocluiv d ovol. ue yao dj @v En rm al avTod meguoregn lguoEn 

Er. TO ON uudtovre1, Zewocwog Euweve1 Tode onumiov. d- 

Onuss1 6 Olg Endorov Freog ds Palascaw, ds Koménv tod eimov dq arog. 


46) Cf. in addition to the notices I have already provided Phoen. II, 1, 
p. 237 ff. in Erfch and Gruber Encykl. III, 24, p. 422 f., now also 
Ritter, Erdkunde XVII, 1, p. 361. 367. 


9) Phoen. II, 2, p. 50 f. 
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The gefchah mediatedft of the caravan trains of the Sabaeans, 
which, starting from the southern end of the Arabian Peninsula, 
first turned towards the perfifchen Meerbufen fich and then 
traveled along the Euphrates froads to northern Mefopotamia to 
the great feasts celebrated there, from where they set out on 
their return journey via Phoenicia and Paleftina. According to 
Juba's account, Pliny describes the Sabaeans' journey to Haran 
(27:23) in more detail, although he does not remember the 
Haranite fefts. "They" (the inhabitants of the land of 
frankincense) fhe says, "fetch from the Elymians the 

Bratus tree (the gum that serves as the smoker of the 

building) . . . They also fetch the tree straw from the 

Carmans . . For the trade goods (for the incense brought 

into the trade by the Sabaeans) they opened the city of 

Carrhae, where they held their fairs; from 

They all used to look for Gabba (the Phoenician abbreviation for 
from Gabala in Phoenicia, an emporium of the Styrax trade) ba) 
and to move to paleftinenfifch Syria, in 20 

Tagereifen. Later, for the same reason, they started looking for 
Charax and move to the Parthian kingdom, as Juba tells us. Me 


M. H. N. XII, 39. 40, 


zo a) Plin. a. a. 0.: his commereiis Carrhas oppidum aperuerunt, 

quod est illis nundinarium. Inde Gabbam omnes petere solebant, die- 

rum XX. itinere et Palaestinam Syriam. ... Ex Syria revehunt styracem. 

Since the Arabs brought the styrax from Phoenicia (Cap. 11, note 143), 

where Gabala in particular was a main place of trade (Plin. XII, 55: 

Pro- xima Iudaeae Syria supra Phoenicem styracem gignit, circa Gabala 

etc.); since the caravan route also points to Phoenicia, and there is no 
other place of the name of commercial importance in that direction, there is 
no doubt that Gabba means the Phoenician Gabala; only the name is not, as 
Pintius z. d. St. assumes, but a Phoenician abbreviation, as is often the 
case with! and r in the middle and at the end of Phoenician words. For 
example, yauue was created from ycucde with the eli- fion of A and the 
doubling of w, just like 

Gabba from Gabala. A. Bfpp. like Makar ft. Melkar, Ammicar ft. Amil- 

kar, Bomilkar ft. Baalmilkar, Boccar ft. Baalkar f. Erfch and Gruber, 
Encyklopadie III, 24, p. 438. that Pliny here Gabba and fonft Gabala 
Twrites, cannot be noticeable; since the passage is taken literally from Juba. 
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They appear to have shipped their goods to the perfners even earlier than after 


ift, who (III, 97) relates that the Arabs delivered 1000 
talents of incense annually to the king of the Perfans. From 
Sy- 

rien bring back fie Styrax and f. w." 


If we follow thefe for the afiatifch trade history of fabaifchen 
caravans on their long journey, fo had to fo 

both directions indicated by Juba, the fouth to Karafmania, the north 
to Haran, from the Arabifch-fabaif emporia on the lower Euphrates and 
Tigris. Thefe region 

was from ancient times in the possession of the Sabaeans or 

tribes related to them. The genefis fets the domicile of the 
Jokta-nids, who are mainly represented in the Sabaeans, from 
Touthern Arabia to Mefa, which the flater period called 

Mefene and which included the land at the mouth of the Tigris 

and Eulaeus rivers, where the fpater Charax Spafinu as the 

The border of the happy Arabia, i.e. the residence of the Sabaeans, 
is indicated. b) Nabukodrofffor, which is the trade 

which traveled from the lower Euphrates fich to the Mediterranean, 
by transplanting Arab tribes, built the city of Teredon on the 
lower Euphrates against the hostile Arab tribes; however, the 
conquest seems to have been only temporary.""e) In perfifcal 
times Diridotis, as Teredon is called by Arrian, was the 

collection point of the Arab caravans, which brought there 

"from the empire land," i.e. from fabaeif Arabia, the incense, 
the aromas and other Arab goods. 4) This corresponds to the 
information provided by Juba, who a. a. 

0. notes that the Sabaean caravans flater from Charax to 


50h) Gen. 10, 30; compare Plin. VI, 31, 138: Charax oppidum 

Per- siei sinus intumum, a quo Arabia Eudaemon cognominata ex- 
currit ... inter confluentis dextra Tigrim, laeva Eulaeum. On Me- 
fene fee Mannert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer, V, 2, p. 264. 


doe) Below cap. 11, note 121 ff. 


504) Arrian. Ind. 41: ... Aldd ois, va A1f&avorov te do tig Euno- 
eins ys ol Zumogo1 Ky1yeovsi, nal ta alla 0008 Hvwmuere 7 Aoakov 
vn Géet. 
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the mouth of the Tigris to northern Mefopotamia 

went to the Parthian Empire; for since the Macedonian period Teredon 
has been the starting point of the incense trade for Mefopota- 

mia; the Charar, built by an Arab prince, appears at the same 
place,? "e) from where the road leads north to Mefopotamia and 

west to the Mediterranean via Petra. 


The further route of the fabaifch trade route from the perfifch 
sea-bufen is out of the question. It ran through Babylonia, where 
Pliny op. cit. and also the Israelite seer staying here point to 
the appearance of the fabaeif caravans (p. 129 above). From there 
to Charrhae, the bibli- 

From Haran, the last northern destination and major market of 

the fabaif incense trade, the mainfroad passed through Kalneh, 
the flater Ktefiphon, and Nineveh. As we will see below, the 
prophet Ezekiel already has thefe road with the trade trains of 
the Sabaeans and Rhegmies to Haran in mind when describing the 
Phoenician-mefopotamif trade. 

Haran, equally memorable in the history of ancient trade 

like the ancient religions, it appears to have been a sacred place of 
the Abrahamids, including the Sabaeans, since prehistoric times. 
den. Here the God of Abraham had frevealed himself; here was the 
ancestral land of Abraham and fhis people over Paleftina and Ara- 
bia widespread offspring. It can probably not be at least 

ften doubtful fthat the traditions of all Abrahamids agreed on this, and that 
therefore Haran had the reputation of holiness, 

which it had among the Hebrews, was also maintained among the 
Sabaeans, who were also descended from Abraham and therefore 

also had circumcision and other customs in common with the 
ancient Hebrew group of peoples."'b) If one also takes into 
account what 

we will show below that the Sabaeans' trade moves up to 

go back to the time of the emigration of the Abrahamids, "i) 


doe) Mannert op. cit. p. 309 f. Ritter, Geography X, p. 27 ff. 
“of) Cf. Plin. VI, 33, 145; Strab. XV, 3, p. 723. 


og) Cap. 10. 
50h) Cap. 11, note 3. 7. 


") Cap. 11 at the beginning. 
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fo it is probably true that Haran has always been a place of 
pilgrimage for the Arab tribes who settled there. In general, 
however, the city, which was known as a large 

This great place of pilgrimage is also known from plafffifcal 
reports, until the flatefth time of paganism, a seat of many 
different religions and cults, which we now know through 
Chwolfohn's fcientific communications and research ! 

Arab sources in more detail. 


came to Haran from the perfifch sea-bufen, and customs similar 

to those reported by Lucian of the pilgrimage from Mabug to the 
Mediterranean Sea (p. 136 above). "Among their idols is also 

the idol of the Waffer 

( , which ... fleetingly moved to the Indies; there 

They followed him in supplication and asked him to return without 
delay. But he said to them: I will no longer 

return to Haran, but this is where I will come - 

"hieher," adds the Arabifche Schriftfteller, "is called Kada in Sy- 
rifch, and thefes ift the name of the place from Haran to 

deffen oftlicher Seite" - and will take care of your city 

and for your noble ones. Then they sent them back. But they go 
out every 20th day of the month of Nifan, men and women 

together, waiting for the approach of the idol of Waffer and 

its arrival at their place. This place is called Kada." 2) 


This was still the case in flater times, when the great Wall- 

journey had long since ceased, the custom of waiting for the return of the 
"idol of the Waffer" from the perfifchen Meerbufen in the 

temple Kada at one of Haran's gates. The analog 


1) Chwolfohn, The Sfabians and Sfabism. 2 vols. Petersb. 

1856 The author, who is a friend of mine, had communicated to me the relevant 
passages dealing with the above haranitifc legends; the view which I formed of 
them after having examined the passages is given in II, 

p. 818 f. 


52) Chwolfohn op. cit. II, 40. 303. 818 ff., I, p. 343. 
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Pilgrimage with the image in Mabug to the Mediterranean Sea and 
the subsequent myth of the goddess's journey to the seashore 

(p. 137), in conjunction with the fact that the pilgrim caravan 
took its journey from the per- fifchen sea-bufen to Haran, 

leads to the conclusion that the above fable 

the pilgrimage in the latter direction is a prerequisite. Another 
even more definite trace can be found in Fihrift a. a. 

0., where it is said: the perfifche Hitan ea) fei the mother 

of the aforementioned gods worshipped in Mabug, - alfo the mother 
of the gods, - who had fechs göfeen Geifter in her service, with 
whom fie used to wander to the seashore. Here 

makes alfo the goddess, quite fo as in the legend of Mabug, 

the pilgrimage to the sea felbft. The gdfen Geifter (above p. 

137 f.) fare combined here, which apparently, at least in the legend 
of Mabug, from the magical stories told by Lucian. 

customs *) during the sea voyage into the folk customs. 


leads with the other just mentioned Feftfage from the Reife of 
the "idol of the Wafffer" to India, on it 

that memories of the old pilgrimages of the Sa- 

The legend is based on the tale of the perfifch sea-bufen to 
Haran. As an analogy to this, we also refer to the theorized 
feft celebrated in Egypt, called "the arrival of the Ifis from 
Egypt." a) 


The haranitifc feft of the sea pilgrimage falls in the month 
of April, on the 20th of Nifan. According to this, the 
Tabaifchen 


2a) X OGH; unfortunately, however, the name is confused; because 

neither thefe reading nor the others given by Chwolfohn op. cit. provide any 
certainty; if not the reading with Nah. 

2, 8, where an afffyrifc goddess, as it seems, is introduced with her 
handmaidens (cf. chap. 10, note 62) under the name 297. 


53) Cf. Lucian De Syria Dea $ 48: dyyniov e voe vo’certQ@80"- yuEvov 
pEgovo1 aNg@ OL rde Osonuavrai nal ww oVu adrolAv- causvor 
yeovra1, all Eorı dhsnrovav Igog, olntsi 6 en 77 Alu, og ent! 
opEav dE Ta ayynie, Tv TE OPENYidR" 6gj, nal Ee db 

uevog, dva te Ir Osouor. 


dsa) Phoen. II, 2, p. 65 ff. 
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Feft caravans, which took at least two months ?*b) to reach 
maturity in Haran, after the arrival of the caravans carrying 
the Monfuns 

arriving in January 's) from the oeastern seas 

fships fhave broken up. Other ports in the neighboring Haran fhip are 
also connected to these trade trains. A 

Feft, which was also associated with great annual meffes, was 
celebrated in early September at Batne, d) which was located a 
few miles away from Haran and is famous in the ancient history 
of the Israelites as Serug. Pilgrims also arrived in large 
numbers for thefes Felt with the goods delivered by land and 

sea from India and the Seren- land; and 

It can well be assumed that the feasts in Haran and Batne 
correlated with the Feften celebrated in Mabug around the same 
time, so that the pilgrims on their pilgrimage to Phoenicia were 
able to participate in all the Feften pilgrimages. 


On the onward journey from Haran to Phoenicia in the time 
of Pompey, we encounter the fabaifch caravans on 


sea, they were no longer seen in Syria." sf) In 

In older times, apart from the vivid descriptions of Arab caravan 
traffic in the writings of the Old Testament, there is no trace of 
the first appearance of Arab caravans. 

in Jerufalem with the prophet Joel (4, 8), who has slaves sold 

by the Jews to the Sabaeans, who therefore probably 

just fo as the Midianites traveling through Paleftina also traded in 
slaves on their trade journeys (p. 71). 


53h) Cf. Strab. XVI, 4, p. 768. plin. XII, 32. 
530) Cf. Plin. VI, 26. 55) Above p. 136, note 44. 


53e) Strab. XVI, 2, p. 756 of the robber hordes in Damascene: 
To uevro1 nAEov robe ano ri EVOaiuovog AgaRiag Eumogovg 
Aenlarodoiw ol Paefagot. 


sf) A. a. 0. p. 679: Hero & vnto is Zvplag Naparaioi1 nal 
ZuSaio1 mv eudniuova AgapBiav vEuovre1 nal moAAdnig narergeyov 
aduris, neiv 7 Poueiwv yEvsodal. 


76g) Job. 6, 19 f. Jef. 60, 6 f. 21, 13 f I Kings 10, 2. 
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Let's follow the trains to Phoenicia, fo lasted to Juba 

l.c. the reife from Haran there 20 days. Were they after 

They departed in April, the great Haranite feast, and arrived 

in Phoenicia in May, the month sacred to the Phoenician 

goddess. Then here, especially in the land of the Giblites, 

Byblus and Aphaka, which was sacred to the goddess, and also in 

Cyprus, the great feasts associated with wild orgies were 

celebrated, and in the following month of June the Adonies were 
celebrated, with the daughters of the land paying homage to the 

foreign pilgrims of the goddess. 

sh) And fo it is likely that with the feftures that were made at the Hei- 
ligths on the Euphrates in September, the Adonis feasts in 

late autumn at Byblus and Aphaka, where the feast of the 

last embrace of Adonis and Aphrodite was celebrated, were 

also related. How 

which also fei: it is certain that even in more recent times proceffions 
from the Euphrates to Phoenicia, namely from Palmyra, a 

central point of the Indo-Arabic trade, which was still 

regularly visited in the fourth century AD. Chr. regularly 

fine feft caravans to the annual fefts in Aphaka fandte."") 


Such pilgrimages and theories between the shrines in 
Phoenicia and on the Euphrates have their prototypes in 


There are numerous traces of this in the biblical books, especially 
in the prophets. When the prophets refer to a 

point to a time when the sanctities of the Gentiles, such as 

z. e.g. of Bel in Babylonia (above p. 135), fbut Mount Zion 

will be the rallying point of the nations; where fthey will 

be in eternal pristine peace, - a clear reference to 

institutions that are 

by certain tidings, of course, will later become known to the Orient, 
- celebrate their feasts; "?) where all countries send theories to 
Jerufalem for the feast; "") the distant Aethiopes 


53h) Phoen. I, p. 192. 689. Encyklopdadie von Erfch und Gruber 
III, 24, p. 420 f. 

54) Zofim. Hist. I, 58. 

"aa) Bottom Gap. 10. II. 

55) Jef. 2, 2-4. Mich. 4, 1-4. 56) Zach. 14, 16 ff. 

10 
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offer their treasures to the Lord in Jerufalem; where the 
caravans of the Sabaeans, Nabataeans and other Arabian trading 
peoples will cover Jerufalem with their camels and 

dromedaries: "s) jo find the pictures, taken from the great 
caravan traffic among the fefts in the Near East, 

whose teeming peoples called similar ideas into the consciousness 
of the pagan writers," sa) as they are expressed in the above 
prophetic passages. 


The Phoenicians were also present at the large and small 

feasts of the Israelites, which were associated with markets. 

On the feast of the tabernacles, they set up their stalls in 

the temple precincts;'') on Sabbaths and new moons, the 

Tyreans brought their goods to the markets of Jerufalem.")") 

The great 

The annual fair at the Terebinth in Hebron "') in spring, which 
was associated with a festival celebrated with idolatrous 
customs, attracted large numbers of merchants, including 
Phoenicians."?) Many fuch festivals associated with fairs are 
mentioned in Palaeftina and the surrounding area, such as 

in Elufa, "") in Petra,") in Gadara. ") Three days before and 
three days later the markets took place in thefen ften ften.°°) 


The great feasts, which were celebrated with the participation 
of the entire population of Lower Egypt, were, according to the 


584) p. 136, note 44. 
59) Zach. 14, 21, above p. 116. 
60) Neh. 13, 16 Cf. Am. 8, 5. 


61) Jerome repeatedly calls it (Comment. in Jer. XXXI, Tom. III, p. 
679, and in Zach. XI, p. 1773) mercatus celeberrimus. Cf. Jul. Afric. 
at Sync. p. 202. 


6?) Socom. H. E. I, 4: ivradde ds A, 6 v elseri v Ernciov navn- 
yogiw dvd606 wor D ol Zmiympior nal ol neoowreew TlaAciorivol 

nal Boivinzs nal Apapio1 ovviaci o°d er nal Zumopsiang Evera nmwln- 
cavres aul AyopKoavreg' mici y&g n ,n o > org N &ogrn. 


63) Hieron. Vita s. Hilar. Tom. IV, p. 82 f. 
64) Diod. XIX, 95. 
65) Epiphan. Adv. haer. Tom. I, p. 131. 


66) Mishn. Aboda zara I, I. 2. 
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hints given by Herodotus") with the caravans arriving twice 
a year from Phoenicia. They brought the wine, which was 
drunk in the feast more than fonft the whole year in Egypt. 


Among the nomadifc tribes in Arabia and Africa, who lived 

apart from each other and were often enemies, the only bond of 
communal intercourse was the feuds connected with primal feuds 
at certain sacred places. Like the phoenix 

The Phoenicians also sought to use thefes for their trade, of 
which there are few traces in the Phoenician inscriptions found 
in remote places of pilgrimage in Ethiopia and Arabia, at the 
sanctuary in Ipfambul and at Sinai, 

where fuch fairs associated with nomadifc tribes 

were celebrated). With regard to oceidentalifc traffic, we 
refer to the settlements of the Phoenicians in sacred Delos and 
also cite only one case which is of interest for their 
commercial induc- trie: am 

attifche jug fte (xoss), they bought the cheaply available pottery cakes, 
which they exported to the African desert. 70) 


67) Herod. III, 6, cf. II, 60. 


Cf. p. 351 Diod. III, 43. cloth in the timefchr. of the Deutfchen Mor- 
genl. Gefellfchaft III, p. 158. On fefts of this kind in Libya, see Phoen. 
II, 2, p. 382, note 69 cit. Places. 


%) Cf. above p. 129, note 9. 


70) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54. 


107 
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Chapter Eight. 


The Phoenicians' maritime trade, seafaring and 
shipping in general. 


The Phoenicians' land trade, fo extensive as it was, fists 

but in all respects far behind their maritime trade. The 

location of the country and its natural endowment made the 
inhabitants oriented towards maritime trade; while 

for the felbftft permanent operation of the Oriental land trade 
Telbft lacked the resources that only the pastoral peoples of the 
neighboring fchaft could provide. Itft emerged from the maritime 
trade ift Phoenicia's land trade (p. 15), just as it was entirely 
was based on this; for the most common goods that entered the afiati 
fe landlocked countries or imported from here to Phoenicia were 
mediated by sea trade, partly from white and partly from 

eastern regions. The character and education, the enterprising, 
adventurous spirit, and the people's raw striving for profit 

also faid 

maritime trade with its dangers and extremely rewarding 

returns) than land trade. In terms of volume 

The latter therefore also remained restricted to a relatively small 
territory, mainly to the Near East; whereas the maritime traffic of 
Phoenicians was limited to the entire coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Pontos Euxeinos and all trading coasts. 

fich extended from the Atlantic Geftade and from the 


1) The Mifhna (Krach. IV, 3) speaks of myriads, which a ship 
brought in fine grain. The grain fhip Ifis carried the charterer annually 
12 attifche talents or 18,000 thlr, Lucian. Nav. 13. 
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ports of the Red Sea was possible for the shipping of the 
ancients. 


Before we follow trade in the individual directions indicated 
here, the maritime trade of the Phoenicians, which served their 
merchant shipping, must be subjected to a detailed examination. 
Some preliminary questions of a general nature, which are linked 
to their maritime trade and their merchant shipping in general 
and to maritime traffic to individual countries, are to be 
answered: questions that relate to the development and training 
of their shipping, to the condition of their ships, to the 
nautical education of their seafarers. We assume the development 
of Phoenician shipping based on the old national sagas. 


The rich legends of Phoenician prehistory, the refts of which 
are mainly contained in the Phoenician Sanchoniathon, took 
credit for the invention and also for the further development 

of shipping and seafaring, the facilities related to it, and 

the 

and knowledge in this area. None of the Phoenician cities, which 
were rivals in terms of age, seems to have lagged behind the other 
in terms of claims. 

All these legends, however, are unmistakably based on local cult 
myths and seem to have been inspired by the festivities at the 
Opening of shipping in spring and its customs. 


The myth of the Tyrians ties in with the first curse, the sea 

to befshipped to Tyre in the month of February at the opening of the 
ning of shipping ra) celebrated fire feft Crygc), also called the 
feft of the "Resurrection of Heracles". When aft the whales at the 
site of continental Tyre in a weather 

Ufo (a mythifcal form of Mel- karth) had ventured out to 

sea with a tree, the branches of which he had cut off, and, 
crossing over to Infeltyrus, had here 

He erected pillars to the winds and fire and sprinkled them 

with the blood of the animals he had killed. Here fare the 

cultus- 


a) Phoen. II, I, P. 330. 
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); and fo ift is undoubtedly also a sacrifice which is 
celebrated at the opening of the 


intertwined. The development of navigation itself is inft 
infstensibly presented as tree trunks or hollowed-out trees in wild 
coastal dwellers, probably as ships. 

served. 


Thefem's first attempts to sail the sea, starting from 

of the wild hunter Ufo, clad in animal skins, is then followed 
by another, which is attributed to a fcher, alfo a higher level 
of culture, in the ftep-by-step progression towards perfection 
that thefe myths tend to follow. He, the inventor 

the Fifcherei, or rather the Kabirifche patron god of Fifchers 
and skipper, whom the Phoenicians portrayed as an artist with a 
skipper's cap and tongs, who discovered the fishing rod and the 
lure and the fishing line, also, by connecting several tree 
trunks to form a raft, was feft honored by all men. That is why 
- as the euhemeriftifc Philo has fine Sanchoniathon add - honor 
was bestowed on him after his fine death, as a god; but he was 
called Zeus Mei- lichios ?) (meskry1os, gracious, against the 
fifchers). 


What here from the Chufor-Phthah, the tyrifch Hephaiftos, 

is told: that he sailed toerft on a raft, another message attaches to 
the Tyrians altogether;?) while Nonnus 

tells in detail how the tyrifc Heracles instructed the earth- 

born humans to build a raft of spruce trunks joined together 

and to ride on it to the 


2) Sanchon. p. 18: "Paydaiov od yen Oufewv zul mvevudrov, 
7*2-77--' * 2 * 

nzagareiBRevra ta &v ın Toodododbvo’ee ry avayal, nal yP avrodi vVanv 
n7RN"\"\ 5! 


“arapiegui. Aevog’govds AuBousvov Tov Ovowov nal anonAadsvoavee, 
ne@Tov roluncai eig Hakarrav Eu&rvar, dvispwoci os o0°boornAug vgl 
n mvsdueri, nel mEOCKVVTOCL, ale od onvösıv areig 2E GY Nygsve 
dnl. 


) Sanchon. p. 18: socen de nal ayniorgov nal ooke nal oR!v3e 
Aal Ned lay TEWTOV TE TAvTov Mavo o h v v vvL u dtd nal ao Heov aurov 


uerd Havarov EoeBaodnoav, A t' a os ro Ai i-. 


) Tib. eleg. I, 7, 20: Prima ratem ventis eredere docta Tyros. 
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fwimming infel Tyrus to fships?) Non-nus links another myth 
to this, which is undoubtedly also a myth of Tyre, 
according to which the first skippers of fifsh and cranes fich 


The cranes, however, which carry a stone on their wings so as 
not to be beaten by the wind, imitated them by placing stones 
on the swaying float to give it stability and balance. °) 


Other Phoenician legends about the invention of navigation belong 
to northern Phoenicia, namely to the cirfle of kabir myths, from 
which also the pre-fisting tyrifcal legend of Chufor-Phthah and the 
corresponding famothrakifche") seem to ftam- men. According to 
this, the Kabirs, the protectors of shipping, "first invented the 
ship; " ) with which the fancho- niathonfch representation, which 
has fyftematifcally processed the contradictory individual local 
legends, again indicates a further step forward. Originally, 
however, it was probably only the fame legend which in Tyre was 
ftied to the name of Heracles and then to the Tyrian Chufor-Phthah. 
We 

will be able to assume that in northern Phoenicia they were also 
connected to a feast that was celebrated in honor of the Kabirs 
at the opening of the voyage after the mare clausum of the 

winter season; just as the myths of the cabirs wandering about 

in the Mediterranean, which we have traced in Samothrace, on the 
Balearic Islands and as far as Spain,") seem to have originated 
from such cultic legends. It will be similar with a fourth 
Tanchoniathonf myth. According to this myth, the descendants of 
the Kabirs fupposedly assembled fhips and ships, having already 
equipped and fequipped a fleet, 

on their sea voyages to the mountain Kafios, here a 


) Dionys. XL, 443 ff. 


6) op. cit. p. 506 ff.; cf. the similar account in the Tyrian Maximus 
Or. XL, p. 399 ed. 1614. 


*) Cf. note 8. 18. 


e) Sanchon. p. 22: du os ron Sud on Aworovgo1, 7 Kae1go1, j Doe. 
uo Ode obrol, @no, v + nAoiov cocor. Cf. note 18. 


) Phoen. II, 2, p. 99 f. 580, note 95. 583. 
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sanctuary.")") Thefe myth is probably connected to the voyages 
associated with theories, which went from Phoenicia to Egypt 
every year after the opening of shipping. 


Like the development and initial training, the 


on. The construction of merchant ships and warships 

was their invention. The Tyrians invented the merchant ship, 

called the hippos,") and the eymba or the barque belonging to 

the merchant ship. ?) The Sidonians invented the triremes, 

probably also the "pentecon" gates, and the Carthaginians the 
quadrireme.") Let us add 

In addition, numerous reports refer to the Phoenicians as the first 
merchant mariners, others attribute naval warfare to them as the 
inventors; in general, nautical science and the knowledge belonging 
to it, namely nautical geography, are derived from them:") fo we 
have herewith fullyftually presented to the circle thefer now 
according to their hiftorifc value to be further appreciated. 


They find, infofern fie the development of merchant shipping 

and the formation of maritime trade in the Mediterranean Sea 

to the Phoenicians is certainly more vouched for than many 

other legends of the same kind. Seawefng has in the inland seas 

Teach individual coastal nation has not developed fequally. Even if 
some maritime cities had various peculiar nautical facilities, 
especially in the construction of the ships,") in all coastal regions 
of the Mediterranean the 


10) Sanchon. p. 28. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 185. 
51) Plin. VII, 57. 
n. 13) Note 96. 


14) Plin. V, 13: Ipsa gens Phoenicum in magna gloria literarum 
inventionis et siderum navaliumque ae bellicarum artium. Mela 

I, 12 describes as inventions of the Phoenicians: maria navibus 
adire, classe confligere, imperitare gentibus, regnum proeliumque 
adire commenti. Athens. V, 106, p. 273. Other passages fee p. 14, 
note 2. 

3. on nautical geography note 133 ff. 


15) Cf. 0. Muller, Aeginet. p. 75. 
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entire seawefen, feven down to the sailors' costumes, - 

I recall the sailors' caps, which, together with the Oriental 
cilicium, the sailors' coat, are also worn by the cabirs on 
Phoenician coins, 6) - in the strangest uniformity. 

Gewiffe peculiarities, e.g. the location and the creation of 

The two rudders, '7) the large square sail, the goose neck, xnvioxos, 
are found in Egyptian, afffyrifchen and pompeja- nifchen 
representations. How nautical facilities still exist in the 


{tates of the Mediterranean spread, can be seen, for example, in the 
succession of systems of naval shipbuilding. Zuerft 

The old Phoenician galleys with thirty or fifty oarsmen were in 
general use; fhey were used by the, around 725 

v. BC, which were invented in Sidon. Thefe, manned and equipped in 
the same way by all maritime states 

in the Mediterranean, remained dominant until, in the ficilifc 
wars, the Carthaginians invented the quadriremes, which again, with 
the 

The resulting new systems of multi-rotor ships 

The Byzantine dromons were used until the Battle of Actium, 
from where they returned to the biremes and finally to the 
galleys (the Byzantine dromons). 


Such findings, however, indicate that the similar facilities 

of ancient seafaring in the coastal countries of the 
Mediterranean Sea spread through shipping and trade. And where 
Tould the starting point for this have been otherwise in more 
ancient times? 

than among the Phoenicians, who were generally recognized as the 
oldest, most skilled, boldest and most inventive seafarers. 
Shipping may have been invented elsewhere, but it was certainly 
invented in Phoenicia. 


The earliest beginnings of shipping, like the fan- 


1) Phoen. II, 2, P. 580. 650. 


*) E.g. on the ship of Thefeus, on a Pompeifan relief in the 
illustration in Smith (Ueber den Schiffbau der Griechen und Rö- mer, 
p. 8) and also fo on Egyptian warfships, in Wilkinfon (Manners and 
customs of the ancient Egyptians III, p. 203. 208. 211) 

and the warships of Kujundfhik at Layard (Nineveh II, p. 295. 297). 
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choniathonfchen myths suggest (above p. 15. 140), everywhere on 

the fifchery. In Phoenicia, fishing was one of the oldest 
occupations. From fishing, merchant shipping developed; however, even 
in Homeric times, the Phoenicians were almost exclusively active as 
merchant mariners in all the waters of the Mediterranean. What 
people, apart from them, could be in 

ancient times with fis seawefen, were they a model for the other 
coastal peoples in the Mediterranean? The Phoenicians, partly 

from their colonies, partly in the service of the rulers of the 
same countries: in Egypt, Paleftina, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, and 
also on the Erythraean Sea: the Aegyptians, Hebrews, Affyrians, 
carried out the oldest tradefshipping. In the western regions of 


rer, the ly°dilcTyrrhenians, the Cretans, in connection with the 
Phoenicians or under their influence. Without this, there is no 
evidence of the constant development of maritime trade and 
shipping among these peoples. However, in order not to stretch the 
matter too far, which can only be fully settled on the basis of 
the results of other studies, we will only point out that some 
myths about the invention of shipping by other coastal peoples of 
the Mediterranean Sea can be traced back to the Phoenician myths 
mentioned above. The Kabirs, who are often associated with the 
invention and perfection of navigation in Phoenicia, were also the 
inventors in Samothrace.") Among the Lydians, who also 

take the invention in claim,") does it, quite fo as in Tyre, 
proceed from the purple inventor?") But this is the Tyrolean 
Heracles, whose voyages in the Middle Ages were often combined 
with ancient navigation. In the Aegean Sea, the legends of the 
invention of warships and the 


The fact that the Carthaginian ships also had two rudders is from Aelian. 
V. H. IX, 40 known. 


15) Diod. V, 48. conon. n. 21, Tz. ad Lye. 73 Cf. above p. 
151, note 8. 


19) Ifid. Origg. XIX, I, 8. 


20) Cf. in the following. B. the section on purple. 
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ancient Thalafffocracy to the name of Aegaeon or Bria- reus, 
who was considered the Pofeidon of the pre-Hellenic tribes. 

on the infels and cofts of the Aegean Sea."') 

In Egypt, Pofeidon is named as the inventor of the 

helmsman's art - certainly not an Egyptian god! According to 
Herodotus???), the Aegyptians had no Pofeidon. It was alfo 
probably that helmsman Kafius, who came from Phoenicia, whom 
the 

Pelufioten worshipped, 28a) or for example the karifch-ph6énizifche Po- 
Teidon-Kanopus, the mythifcal helmsman of Menelaus and 

of Helena. And fo ift also the Ifis who invents the sail on her 
voyages between Phoenicia and Egypt, not the Egyptian goddess, 
Tbut the Pelagian Ifis, the Phoenician goddess of navigation, 
Aftarte, who had assumed the character of Ifis in the 
Phoenician colonies of Lower Egypt.? sb) 


What promoted the development and training of shipping in 
Phoenicia in an excellent way was the fact that, at the same 
time, the world's 


offered everything that was needed for shipbuilding in 
excellent quality). The most excellent timber was supplied by 
the Lebanon forests, which in prehistoric times reached as far 
as the sea coasts, where, according to the fanchoniathonf myth 
of the invention 

of navigation, covered the site of Alttyrus. Fir and spruce 
wood, the usual building material, has Lebanon 


21) Archemachus in Plin. VII, 57, 207: Longa nave primum navi- 

gasse ... Aegaeonem. According to Arrian. in Eufth. in II. p. 123, 

35, Briareus-Aegaeon of Euboea was Thalaffocrat in the Aegean Sea. 

With 

of the Cretan legend in Diodorus. (V, 69: paolv oi Konjtes IIossidava u 
oovov s acovva vt t Paharrav vtaviaviaoae, Aal GTOAOVE HVOTNOACHEL, 
r aOOEVO g ovovtvof avvavvv rnv nyswoviav tavinv tod Keovov) the 
berytifche (in Sanchon. p. 36: * En rovrois 6 Koovog ... d ld o Boro 
TIoosidavi nal Ku&sigo1g Ayporaig te nal Aliedoiw) is entirely 
consistent. Cf. above p. 151, note 8. 


22) Athanaf. Contra gent. or. Vol. I, p. 20. 

23) II, 50. 

234) Epiph. Ancor. § 108, Vol. II, p. 109. cf. sanchon. p. 28. 
235) Phoen. II, 2, ©. 70. 


2) Phoen. II, 1, P. 249. 
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not;?") but the cypreffen and cedar wood, which is much more 
suitable for shipbuilding, is available in large quantities. Who 
doesn't know the Cypreffen 

and cedars of Lebanon, which are often mentioned in the holy 
books and which the Hebrews obtained from the Phoenicians for 
the magnificent buildings of their temples and palaces. From 
Sefoftris and Sef miramis built their fleets on the cedars and 
cypreffes of Lebanon.???) So unfefful were thefe whales that, 
after the Phoenicians and the neighboring 

peoples fince the eighth century also the Affyrians, ?") Aegyp- 
animal ??) and the Chaldeans, sa) flater the Perfans, continually 
used the ancient groves for their newly created navies, palaces 
and temples, the writers at the beginning of the Seleucid period 
nevertheless depicted Lebanon as an untouched primeval forest of 
prehistoric times, full of cyprefffs and cedars, admirable for 
their 

size and beauty.??) At that time, the forests still extended 


draught cattle fhauled the timber there, which was needed 
for the navy. 


In Phoenicia, cedar wood was preferred for the construction of 
warships, the so-called "long ships" ;?') because the long keel 
of the multi-wheeled warship was made of a single tree, "?) for 
which fowell because of their size as 

also because of the uniform thickness no tree fo fo fehr eig- 
nete, as the Ceder, whose theophraft of 130 feet in length and 


25), Theophr. H. P. V. 7, J. 

26) Diod. I, 57. Ktef. in Suid. v. Zeuipawuis. Diod. II, 15. 
a7) Jef. 37, 24. 

26) Plin. XXI, 76, 2 

282) Jef. 14, 8. Hab. 2, 17. 

29) Cf. Diod. XIX, 58; Theophr. H. P. V, 8, 1. 

30) Diod. XIX, 58. 

366 Theophr. H. P. IV, 5, 5. V, 7, 


2) Cf. the Pentekontore of Aeneas, which was kept as a relic and was 120 
f. long, Procop. B. G. IV, 22, p. 573 f., of the Pentekontore of the 
Argonaut Apollon. Rhod. I, 526, Philoftr. imag. II, 15. 
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mentioned to the extent that three men could not harness 

them). Cedars were also used for merchant ships. Cedar wood, 
which, like cedar wood, is of indestructible durability, and 

was therefore preferred for shipbuilding over softwoods, which 
are more susceptible to rotting, was used for the construction 
of merchant ships. 

fartheifchiffe used, as the prophet Ezekiel (27, 5) describes: "From 
Cyprefffen of Senir they built all your double-sided walls;s?) a 
ceder from Lebanon they took, a 

To make a maftree on you." For oars, for which spruce wood was 
used,") but which, as has been noted, the Limbanon does not 
produce, cyprefffen and cedar wood do not seem to have been 
suitable. The Phoenicians used the finest oak wood for this 
purpose, which the famous oak forests of the Bafanite highlands 
provided in excellent quality: "They made your oars from the 
oaks of Bafan" (Ezek. 27, 6). Copper, with which the keel of the 
ship was covered in order to protect it from rotting - an 
invention that the Tyrians gave to the Hebrews. 


The hemp was used to make nails for ships, 3°) both in Lebanon 
and in the mines in the Cilician Taurus and in Cyprus. Hemp for 
ships' ropes and sails was grown in excellent quality in 
Phoenicia." sa) Before the use of spartum 

to ship feilen knew, follen the Phoenicians anftatt defffen fich 


35) Theophr. op. cit. V, 8, 1. Plin. H. N. XVI, 2. 
4) Cf. Bochart, Geogr. Saer. I, 4, p. 26. 


35) The use of the dual, denoting two things joined into one whole, here 
the two ship's sides, ppb, explains fich bei diefem 


Words from the ancient device described by Procopius l.c. for the ship of 
Aeneas, according to which the crooks that formed the planes were made of 
one piece. 


36) Hom. II. VII, 5. Odyff. XII, 172. 


7) Serv. Aen. VIII, 300: Hercules ... navi a@nea navigavit, tergo 
leonis velificavit; and VII, 662: habuit navem aere munitam. 


38) Veget. De re milit. IV, 34; Athen. V, 40, p. 207. 


e) Mishn. Kil. IX, 7; compare Herod. VII, 25. 34. 36. 
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a reed plant growing in Galilee??). Pa- pyrus, which was used 
for sails and obtained from Egypt, also produced the Phoenician 
Geftade in ancient times.")") 


Moving on to the description of merchant ships, we will first 
mention the common Phoenician merchant ship, which is called 
eros.")") The yadlos is used by 

the Scholiaften and Gloffographers as the Phoenician Laft or 

The word is also only used by the classicists for Phoenician 
merchant ships. *?) There must therefore be a generic term for 
merchant ships. First of all, as far as the meaning is concerned, 
the word is indeed Greek and fought to denote the shape of the 
Thips; for yeni means vat, trough, tub, especially the large milk 
vessel into which the shepherds poured the milk in order to 
curdle it laffen;" "a) furthermore, a large wooden vessel, in 
which 


20) Plin. XIII, 22. 40) Sauchon. p. 16. 


1) Herod. III, 136: naraBavreg od ofro eg Bowianv, nal Bowinng &s 
Zio cv molivw, b,, uw To1mosas do ne ovvee, Aue òs aurgal 

xal yadkov ueyanv. VI, 17° L &g Boiwvianv, yavkovg os &vradde 
"artadvcag A. VIII, 97: yavkovg te Bowvinnlovg ovvedse, Ivo dri 

re G òo°lns Ewoi nal reiyeog ... - Epicharm. near Athens. VII, 114, p. 320: 
Aöròôg 6 Moriddv dyav yadloiciv Ev Bowvizinoig ue qiiavvvvv G 

yivas. - Skyl. Peripl. p. 54: oi 6& Zumopol zlo1 he Bolvinzg" end OE 
dpinwovre1 zig mv vicov mv Kiovnv, ros ue yavkovg A 

Hoguigovov. Cf. schol. Aristoph. Av. 598 to the words: "yavAov 
arouci nal vevaAnem yavaog:" Bowizinov ondpog ... Korklunyog (fr. 
217) Kunde Z166ri6g us Harnyayev e òd e yadkog. 


42) Suid. h. v. mAoiov tı pogrnyov Bowwizinov 7 drs. Schol. ad 
Aristoph. I. e. and ad Theoer. Idyll. V, 104. Bekk. Anecd. p. 230. he" 
Tych. and Etym. M. h. v. Sch. Aristoph. I. e. Xenoph. Anab. V, 8, 1. 
Tuvlinc yonuera. Cf. also Etym. p. 222, 28: Nero ods v roujons 

yadios, old To Metorc 6 cxeo g, og @nv ‘Hoodorog (falfch!) dv rf 

rein tov loroov . Lr ds sldog mAoiov Anozginod, iris nal Al- Bvovog 
xaleital. 


43) According to the scholia, Ariftoph. op. cit. should also be thought of 
as a pho" nizifch merchant ship. It is true that Philem. p. 299 says Ofann: 
ToavAog may Artinoig nholov Amoreirnov; but what fich quite well da- 


with, f. w. u. 
434) Hom. Odyff. IX, 223 cf. Euftath. z. d. St. p. 1625. sch. 


in Theocr. V, 58, Suid. v. Tabzos. 
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wine was stored; b) and is therefore compared with the Latin 
cuppa, the medieval 8087, a high vaulted tub."? e) Then yavlos 
is also called a bailer at the well d) and a kind of drinking 
bowl or cup *?e). However, the Greek name ift is only borrowed 
from a similar Phoenician word and 

affimilated to the Greek sound aff; for the grammarians interpret 
by the different accentuation of the Phoenician ship, which is 
written yadkos, and the tub, which is written yavios, 
indicates a different origin. The name is found as the proper 
name of two Phoenician islands, one near Crete, the other near 
Malta, which are both called Tedzos and Tadòos, and in 
connection with the latter language are both still called 
Gozzo. ") In a recent in-fstructions published by the Duc de 
Luynes, who is highly deserving of Phoenician studies, "a) of 
Malta, the inhabitants of Gaudomelite 


whose name near Crete was, 992 OY, "People of Gawwal". 

The latter form fseems also to be the subftantive, which denotes 
the Phoenician merchant ship in question here. N, from the time 
word o = >51, both expressing a circular movement in their basic 
meaning, then completely corresponds to the 


4b) Suid. op. cit. 


430) Compare Cafaubonus and Salmafius to lul. Capit. Maxim. 
c. 22. seriptt. hist. Aug. vol. II, p. 52 sqq. 


45d) Herod. VI, 119, Suid. and Etym. M. s. yavlog. 
se) Antiphon. at Athen. IX, 102, p. 500. plaut. Rud. v, 2, 32. 


) Phoen. II, 2, p. 359 f. C. Muller, Geogr. min. I, p. 508. The 

alternation of Tavdog and Tabkog cannot be explained from the 

Phoenician 

Since there is no fure of an interchange of d and ]. If, therefore, as cannot 
be doubted according to the above-mentioned maltefifchen In- fchrift, the 
original form of the name Taebzos ift, fo another mediation, perhaps from the 
Libyfchen, must be assumed here. 


da) Memoire sur le Sarcophage et l'inscription funébraire d'Esmu- 
nazar, roi de Sidon. Par. 1856, p. 65. 
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Greek orooyyvkor, as the round-shaped merchant ship was called."" 
b) 


The yavkos is described as a round-shaped, "faft round" 
vehicle;?") which refers to the high curvature at the front 

and rear, which is also the Greek word for the vehicle. 

The merchant ship differed from the fo-called "long ship" or 
warfship, which is why the merchant ship in Greece was called the 
"Long ship". 


chifchen ozooyyvAov, in Arabifchen , fulk (from Al, round, 
curved fine, after the Kamus of the woman's bruft).") For 
according to the dimenfions in length and width, the 

The term "merchant ship" is not fo significantly different from 
the term "warship" as these designations might suggest.") Hero- 
dot's communication, according to which Xerxes at Salamis was 
born out of a toofamalgamated 


To do this, the deep, trough-shaped gauloi with their high, 
wall-like protruding sides had to be moved completely forward: 


445) Cf. note 45. 46. Bochart, Chan. II, II, p. 819 recalls 
an 53, Zach. 4, 2, which denotes a round vessel and coincides with yadkog. 


35) Euftath. op. cit. yavkog . . og mAOlov orgoyyvAov. Feft. h. v. 
Gaulos, genus navigii paene rotundi. 


46) The orgoyyvAa are often mentioned alongside warships, namely 

next to Pentekontoren (Herod. I, 163. Strab. II, 3, p. 100), next to Trieren 
(Theophr. I. P. V, 7, 1. Athen. V, 38, p. 204. Polyaen. I, 40, 6. VI, 

17, 4, Diod. XIII, 11. 14), and besides "long ships" (Plut. Anton. 67. 

Sch. ad Thuc. II, 97, where Zumoginy is added to vn srooyyvan and noted: 

dia rc moAswnd uengOTEER Ovre). 


ar) According to Lucian. Navig. c. 5, the great grain-ship was Ifts 120 
cubits long and 30 wide. The ship of Aeneas, an ancient pentekontore, as it 
Tappears, which was kept as a relic and was described by Procop. B. 

G. IV, 22, p. 573) is described as an eyewitness, was 120 feet long 

and 25 feet wide. 


48) Note 41. 


28) The expression in Priscian also refers to the high board of 
Phoenician merchant ships. Perieg. 908: Pelagus primi tentantes navibus 
al- tis. 
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This is why, in the absence of vehicles, cuppae, or round 

tubs in which the wine was stored and which were connected 

to the yavlos as a wine container, were used in bridge 

building. 

be compared to a vessel used as a base for ship bridges."") 
Finally, according to the depictions on affyrifc monuments"), 
Phoenician ships also had the form described above and the 
designation as us or 

Cuppa indicates. Seen from the long side, thefe ships in 
affyrifchen representations fo ftarkly curved that fie almost form 
a semicircle; fie resemble at the same time a drinking bowl or a 
cup; as then also cuppa and other expressions to be mentioned 
below come into thefen meanings with yadkos or yavAog. When alfo 
the Phoenician Heracles, to whom the first 

is attributed to navigation, according to the ancient poets, 
Tshipped to Erythia in a cup, fo has the myth 

without doubt the one in the shape of a heracle-shaped cup. 
ftold Phoenician ships before their eyes. °') 


There were smaller and larger Gauloi?!a) The smaller Laft- 

Thips of this type fould probably be included among the ships 
invented by the Tyrian Hippos foll.s??). Here the name of the ship is 
apparently transferred to the inventor. 

There were Phoenician ships that were called "roffe" because of 

their speed and had a horse's head as a symbol. They were still 
mentioned flater, when they were no longer in use elsewhere, in 

the tyrifc colony of Gades, "s) and 


49) Lucian. Phars. IV, 420; Herodian. VIII, 4 Jul. Capitol. a. a. 
0. and Salmafius z. d. St. 


so) Layard, Nineveh Vol. II, p. 289. 303 (New York 1850). 

1) Cf. Preller, Mythologie I, 294. II, 146. 

la) A small 5 bios in Ariftoph. in note 41 eit. Place. 

52) Plin. H. N. VII, 57: Onerariam (navem) Hippus Tyrius invenit. 


58) Strab. II, 3, p. 99: zovrwv (sc. T'udsipirav) toVg uiv Zumogovg 

ueyd i orelhsiv ,, Todg OL nevntag u1nod, d nahsiv Inmovg, ano 

rb Ev reis nowecig Zrionuov. A ship's beak with a horse's head found in the 
Indian Ocean, which Eudoxus showed to the Alexandrian ships and rheders, was 
explained by thefe according to Strab. l.c. as the reft of a Gaditanif ship. 
Thus, thefe Zrrionue were the most common ships in the trade areas of the 
Mediterranean Sea at that time. 


11 
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are attributed to that Tyrian hippo as an invention 

fis because Tyre made excellent use of the fame. A fuch ship with a 
horse's head at the front, also with a flender hull, like a horse's 
body, and the rear part resembling an upright, truncated horse's 
tail, is depicted on a monument from Khorfabad. Four rowers can be 
found at one 

Page fvisible, depicted in the tunic, without the belt, and 
recognizable as a Phoenician. The maft is accompanied by two 

sei- 

len and ift topped with a basket-like enclosure, in which a 
warrior is often flocated in Egyptian representations"). 


Let's not be mistaken, fo fhey are the fmall merchandise 
ships, which are also called eymba and are described as an 
invention of the Phoenicians." a) In Latin, cymba ifes the 
boat that is used on rivers and ponds. 


cymba is also used of the ships with which the Gaditanifans 

made long voyages along the coasts of Europe; and they are 
described quite fo as the Gaditanif "little horses", and as the 
above description makes them appear. They had a shallow keel 

and shallow draft in order to navigate the coasts. 

b) and in this respect differ from the larger, deeply hollowed 
Gaulos, which is used for this purpose. 

fI was not suitable and therefore had a rowing boat to accompany me. 


There is no doubt that thefe eymba is similar in form to a 
ship, which is called xbvv in Greek, ee) eybea d) in Latin in 
a different form. The name 


shipbuilding had completely changed and the Phoenician y are no longer 
mentioned, it was probably no longer common in Phoenicia. 


54) See the illustration in Layard op. cit. p. 293. 
543) Plin. VII, 57. 


54h) Avien. Or. mar. v. 377: Mos et ollis hie erat, Ut planiore texe- 
rent fundo rates, Quo cymba perquam fusior brevius mare Praelaberetur. 


5%) Hesych. v. Kuna1i, eldog xd vccog. 


544) Only in Cicero of a ship of Verres built in Sicily; Or. in. Verr. 
II, 4, 8. 5, 17. 23. 
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indicates the form of gaulos; for cupa is glofted by yavkos 

and vagna." e) The latter corresponds again to udyycvov, which 

Suidas f) identifes as 7s; 

and both expressions, cupa and yavkos, denote a wooden vat of vaulted 
shape intended for storing wine. 

form. "g) Furthermore, just as the yaddos are sometimes 

characterized as laft-, sometimes again as warships, as 

triremes or liburnifes, eybea is also considered to be similar 

to a trireme. 

The name is used to describe a fhull. "h) Finally, thefe and similar Latin 
forms of the name go back to an femitifch word, which 

which corresponds entirely to the character of these ships. In Hebrew 
{chen means dye cup; vip and 5272, in the pronunciation quite 

in agreement with eybea, denotes the helmet, from the verbum 

53g, 922, which, like the arabifche Ss, is used to denote the 

rounded shape of a thing. 

The first, kubbaat, corresponds exactly to the Greek xuffe, 

which Hefychius gloffes as a cup. i) It read in an- 


words also denoted a cup. °*k) xn is also explained as a cup and as a 
kind of ship. ") 

All these terms are united by the Latin galea, which, as in 

Hebrew, means helmet and cup, 

at least in flater Latin, also means a ship, the galley. Since 

names of cups and ships are not felten transferred from 

Phoenician, fo galea in the meaning galley is probably also a 
translation of the Phoenician kubba, koba, kubbaat, and, since 

it was initially used only in the sailors' language 


dae) Gl. vett.: Cupa seu vagna, Bobrrig ueyaan, iv riveg yavAov 
rarodci. Salmafius in note 43 cit. St. 


af) v. yceb log. 
ag) p. 159, note 43e. 


ah) Cic. in Verr. II, 5, 17: Navem vero eybeam maximam, trire- 
mis instar, pulcherrimam atque ornatissimam. 


4) Hefych.: Kup&&a, morngiov. 


that) Athen. XI, 64, p. 482: Kouße, norngiov, 'AnolN.odweos, 
ITaplois. Cf. Hefych. v. Kvupn. 


/ Hefych.: Köußtor, ed og mornpiov nal mAolonr. 
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The galley, which resembles an inverted helmet, was common in the 
Phoenician language and later became common in Latin. 
Incidentally, the shape of the galley, which resembles an 
overturned helmet, corresponds entirely to the design of the 
Phoenician ships under discussion here. 


If yavkos was a generic term for various Phoenician ships, to 
which the eymba, eybea or galea also belonged; fo does the name 
often denote a large merchant ship with an accompanying vessel; 
just as the Phoenician ships were of considerable size, height 
and, with their heavy cargo, of corresponding draught?" 


Thefe large merchandise ships fhat are called tarfisfships in 
the biblifcal books." a) With thefem na- 

men, which actually means a Turditanifch ship,") are not only 
used to refer to the two Tarfis or Turditanifes. 

and Phoenicia and in the opposite direction fegeln- 


The large merchandise ships destined for distant trading areas 
are referred to by the term "carrying white"; fo that the small 
merchandise ships in the Red Sea are also called "tarfisf 
ships")). Especially those merchandise ships that made regular 
voyages to distant trading areas were very large.") 


55) Herod. III, 136: yavAov ueyav. Cf. cenoph. Oecon VIII, 11: 

elggag eg TO uEya mAolov Z, Dowirinov. Heliod. Aethiop. V, 18: aya- 

uevor uBv, og Zpaivero, nal TO rig Ohnddog zvaymyov, zig Ad o TE 

eu nal ueysdhog aigomsvov Lumenomnutvng, Dowinsiov TO s r- 

yvnun yvogigsiv Atyovrss. Cf. etym. M. s. v. TavAog. The yavkos is 

probably also called "narog" because of its fine size, like the large 

kari 

Tchen cargo ships were called. Suid. v. yavdog. Cf. Athen. I, p. 28. He" rod. 
VII, 186. large ships still flater at the fyrifche Kufte and in Gades, cf. 
Ifid. Origg. XIX, 1, 26, note 58 f. below. The Carthaginian transport ships 
were also of unusual size. In the First Punic War, the Carthaginians 
transported more than 150,000 soldiers on 350 ships (Polyb. I, 25, 9. 26, 8), 
which, with the oarsmen and sailors, amounted to at least 500 on each ship. 


55a) I Kings 10, 22. 22, 49. Jef. 2, 16. 23, 1. 14. 60, 9. Jon. 1, 
3. pf. 48, 8. 


56) Phoen. II, 2, p. 59 ff. 
7) Ag. O S397. 


se) For example, the large Phoenician ship, which was built between Phoenicia 
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The tarfisf ships were also characterized by their size °°) and also 
by their beauty, which is why in the Old Teftament tarfisf ships were 
soon distinguished from other things that were 

of men are great and glorious (Jef. 2, 16), are soon cited 
figuratively in the same sense (Pf. 48, 8), and in Ezekiel (27, 

4 ff.) the infel Tyrus felbft, which, according to ancient 

legend, fwims in the sea, is therefore felbft as a fpride on 

the waves of the sea. 

The products and works of art from countries near and far are 
presented in a worthy setting. 

were. As here the ifraelitifch prophet, fo also admired 

the Greek sees the Phoenician merchant ship as a masterpiece of the 
technically educated people.") That one chases: 


"From Cypreffen from Senir they made all your double walls; 
they took a cedar from Lebanon to make a maft 
to fet upon thee; from oaks of Bafan they made thy ru- 


"Your sails were your sails to serve as your banner, red and 
hyacinth-blue purple from the infels of Elifah was your tent." 
(Ezek. 27, 5 ff.) 


The colors for this depiction are borrowed from the magnificent 
ships that were ancient in the Orient, are already alluded to in 
the cedar ships of Sefoftris "" a) and are often depicted on the 
monuments. 


and Athens (Xenoph. Oecon. VIII, II); the grain ship Ifis, which brought 
grain from Egypt to Athens (above p. 160, note 47); the ships that maintained 
the connection between Palaetina and Puteoli, one of which had 600 passengers 
on board (Jof. Art. § 3); the Gadani ships that sailed to Oftia and 
Dicaearchia (cf. note 

53. 59); the gigantic ship of Hiero, which was destined for voyages between 
Syracuse and Egypt (Athen. V, 40 ff.); finally the ionifc dungeons which came 
to Athens (Plaut. Stich. II, 2, 44). 


) Strab. III, 2, p. 145: ds apdoviav tav Eunowgoutvov e 

ig Tovediraviag Zupavigs1i TO ueyittog nal ro io Tov vevaAngiov' 

OAnddeg yao weyiora1 napd Tovzwv nAEovow ele Amnciagyiav nal Ta 

"Qoria, vis "Poung Erivsior. id. III, 5, p. 168 also from the Gadita- ners: 
oro yd sl ol dvo’gegol za mAsiore nal ueylora vavnAngid 

oreMovreg A. Cf. note 53. 


0) p. 164, note 55. %) Diod. I, 57. 
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The ship appeared to be the vessel of the pharaohs and the 
Egyptian greats. The Tyrian patron god Melkarth also had such a 
ship, and it was in the convoy of the Tyrian fleet. 'd) In the 
Oeci" dente, fhey appear, quite fo, as fhey are described here by 
Ezekiel in the feighth century, many centuries later, when the 
luxury of the Orient had found its way here." e) Appreciate 

If we take a closer look at the above description, cedars and 
cypreffs, which were fonft used for interior decoration, as 
paneling for palefts and also for magnificent ships "d), are used 
here for maftree and planks. The paneling of the walls, of 
course" 

ift, very similar to those on the ships of Philopator and Hieron, 
e) of larch wood masts, inlaid in the interior. 

lays with ivory. "(f) The colorful sails of 

Byffus or fine Egyptian canvas come in the same way 

on the magnificent ships at Wilkinfon g). On one ship there is 

a mighty square sail in purple-red and purple-blue cubes, 
surrounded by a gold-colored" 

bigen hem. Another sail is decorated with flowers and 


miralsfchiffes, "h) as they also serve as a sign (di) in Ezekiel. 
Also on the Egyptian miracle ship of Ptolemy Philopator, which 
Callirenus °') describes, the fie- 


60h) Arrian. Anab. II, 24. 
50% Plut. Pomp. 8. 


sd) Callirenus at Athens. V, 38, p. 205 and Mofchion dafelbft p. 300. 
Cf. note 60 b. 


se) See note 60 d cit. places. of) 
Phoen. II, 2, p. 208 f. 
0g) Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians Vol. III, Pl. XVI. 


sh) Plin. H. N. XIX, 5: Velo purpureo ad Actium cum NM. 

Antonio Cleopatra veuit, eodemque effugit. Hoc fuit imperatoriae navis 
insigne. Cf. suet. Calig. 37: Fabricavit et de cedris Liburnicas 

gemmatis puppibus, versicoloribus velis. Purple sails with variegated 
wirkerei auf den Theorienfchiffen, Philoftr. d. Aelt. Imagg. I, 19. Cf. Si" 
monides in Plut. Thes. c. 17. 


61) At Athen. V, 39, p. 206. 
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The tree is a huge sail of Egyptian byffus with purple trim. 

The appearance of such splendor 

{chiffe also defned the tents pitched on the deck. 

In Ezekiel the tent covers are purple; a tent covered with 

Babylonian carpets is mentioned on a trireme that sailed from 

Egypt and was occupied by Phoenicians."?) The Sido- 

nierfchiff, on which Xerxes held a review of the Perfer fleet before the 
Battle of Salamis, had a "golden," i.e. a tent covered with gold-knitted 
Babylonian carpets on fits deck." a) 


In Homer's work, the white flowers that roam the Greek lands are 

The Phoenician merchant ships, like the ships of war, were called 
ruferfships;?") just like the tarfisfships in Ezekiel. Furthermore, 
according to the passages cited, the ordinary Phoenician scales ships 
are compared with multi-wheeled ships, the triremes, lLiburni and pirate 
ships;?) and one type of the same, the tyrifc and gaditanifc "roffes", 
were, as the name indicating speed suggests and the surviving 
depictions (p. 162) confirm, equipped with oarsmen. 

Indeffen, only the smaller ones, but not the 


Rowing power. The great Phoenician merchant ship that sailed 
between Phoenicia and Athens only used oars to get into the 
harbor and back out to sea.")") 


In ancient times, merchant ships were manned by warriors, unless 
they had warships at their command. This is indicated by Ezekiel, 
deffen Tarfisfchiff decorating the shields of the Tyrifc soldiery; 
quite fo, as also 


6) Chariton. Aphrod. VIII, 6: Elogmevcev ©OV tions ij X 
nomen. ziye OE onnvnv ovynsnalvunsvvnv Bafviwviois 
end0% “a 

NEELNETAOURGLY. 


62a) Herod. VII, 100: Zrhadra 6 Ziodns, uertu&dg en Tod douerog 
ds ven Zudovinv, gero Uno onnvn govosn. Cf. cap. 10, note 56. 
68 and above note 62. 


6) Hom. Odyff. VIII, 161. 
%) p. 158, note 42. 43. 


65) Cenoph. Oecon. VIII, 12 
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the shields on the Phoenician ships of Khorfabad are 

suspended."?) In more recent times, Egyptian sailors were also 
equipped with heavily armed men for protection against 

pirates.) In the Mediterranean, on the other hand, no armed 
Phoenician vessel was allowed to sail the Greek waters beyond 
Phafelis fince the Peace of Cimon; and it may be due to this 
circumstance that the above-mentioned 

large Phoenician merchant ship had no armed crew on board, but was 
equipped not only with the usual weapons, but also, like the 
warships, with catapults and other tools of that kind, so that in 
case of need the crew could be 

to arm troops and fend off an enemy attack. 

s) Nor does the Phoenician merchant ship seem to have lacked 

the iron rostrum of the warships."?) Half warfship, half 

merchant, the Phoenician gau- los could all the more be 

considered a pirate ship, since Phoenician merchantfships also 
engaged in piracy. In the Attifchen there were 

In the past, a Phoenician gaulos and a pirate ship were synonymous 
terms.") 


Moreover, what the Phoenicians' merchant ship had in common 
with their warship; what both had in common with the ships of 


The Phoenician's role as a seaman was demonstrated by the well- 
trained order in which the merchant seaman's manfship was 
subject to his servant, and the proper, practical arrangement 
of all things belonging to the ship and its charter. In thefen 


66) Note 108 ff. 


er) Plin. VI, 26 Philoftr. vita Apollon. III, 35 Hieronym. Opp. IV, 
2, p. 770 Martian. 


68) Xenoph. Oecon. VIII, 12. 


69) In Juven. V, 89: Illud enim vestris datur alveolis, quod Canna 
Micipsarum prora subvexit aeuta, ift ein afrikanifches Kauffartheifchif f 
which was actually called gandeia. Cf. Sch. ad J.: genus na- vis, quae 
gandeia dieitur, ut sit gandeia Micipsarum, id est Afrorum. 

Gandeiam enim soli Afri, id est Zamaei, vel ut alii Byzaceni, ut alii 
Barcaei invenerunt. 


70) p. 158, note 42. 
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In a passage that is too characteristic of the Phoenicians' 
seafaring, Xenophon *) considers the mufterial order of the 
Phoenicians to be too complicated to be fully communicated here. 
on a Phoenician merchant's rider to the housewife as an example 
worthy of imitation of a well-ordered household: 


"The fbeautifulfte and punctualfte order of the devices believe 

I thought I had seen something when I boarded the large 
Phoenician ship to inspect it. For there I faw a lot of 
equipment placed side by side in the smallest room; there were 

many wooden devices (oars) and ropes, with which the ship is 
brought into the harbor and back out to sea; there 

there was the so-called rigging, with which it fails; there were 
machines with which it is armed against enemy vessels, many 

weapons that it carries for the crew; There was all the equipment 
that men only need in their houses, for each animal unit (for the 
rank and file of the soldiers); it was also stocked with goods, 
which the ship's captain carried with him for the sake of profit. 
And however many things I mentioned here, all of them were in a 
space not much larger than a mediocre room for ten people (i.e. for 
30 people). And I found everything distributed in such a way that 
none hindered the other, none needed to be searched for, nothing 
needed to be detached so that it could stay. 


With the help of the helmsman, who is called the foremost 
helmsman, I found myself fo familiar with every place that he 
could feasily fay where each thing was, how much of it there 
was; just as one who knows the letters of a book knows how 
many letters the name Socrates contains, and what place each 
one occupies. I also fah how thefer in 

During the rest period, he looked at everything you are allowed 
to do on a ship. When I asked him what he was doing, astonished 
at his search, he replied: "I'm looking, O stranger! for 

the case that something should occur as it stands on the ship; 
whether something is missing or in disorder. Because if ever 


To, a. 0, target 
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God has stirred up a storm on the sea for us, fo it is no 
longer possible to fearch for what is needed and to bring about 
what is in disorder, etc." 


The Phoenician merchant ships of the larger type were not 
Suitable for coastal voyages, which is why they were 
accompanied by oared ships of shallower draught, which were 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller. Of Phoenician origin, the 
barque (barca, paoxas) must have been fine, the boat that was 
used to ship goods...). The name (from Pg, beu- 

bend) again indicates the curved shape that was 

characteristic of Phoenician ships. 


Large merchant ships were accompanied by larger oarsmen, the 
smaller sloops and, as far as size and shape were concerned, 

the larger boats. 

were the equivalent of the medieval Galiots. This includes the 
lembi, "a) which are cited as escort ships of the great 
Turditanifch merchantmen (p. 165), as pirate ships ?) and also as 
ships of Phoenician pirates a). Since as their main: 


72) Ifid. Origg. XIX, I, 19: barca est, quae cuncta navis com- 

mereia ad littus portat. Hane navis in pelago propter nimias undas suo 

suseipit gremio. Ubi autem appropinquavit ad portum, reddit vicem barca 
navi, quam accepit in pelago. Cf. note 75. In Berberifchen a barque is 

called "Sy, ibarku, which is probably still preserved from Phoenician. 


724) See Hefych. s. v. 48505. 


3) Strab. II, 3, p. 99 in the narrative of the equipping of the ships 
of the Eudoxus. Thefer leaves for the fighted circumnavigation of Africa in Gades 


pirates were similar (mAoiov v,6-"“bf q Epolnia Ovo Au&o1g Amorginoig 
duo). The large ship fsands and he builds a third ship from the wreck. 
ten lembus, similar to a pentekontore (Teitov Atufov ovunndausvov wevre- 
x0v700@ nAgi0o0V). After an unsuccessful first attempt, he builds "a round 
vehicle and a long pentekontore in order to sail the high seas with the 
former and the coast with the latter" (oreoyyvAov mAoiov nal we-"00V 
NEVINKOVTOEOV, Gre r uiv nelayigew, to òè re: N vi ys). 

The large round ship is a Gaulos or the Tarfis ship (cf. 

p. 164); and the sI, have quite the purpose and the beftimmung, the 

had the galleys as escort ships for the Phoenician merchantmen. Cf. 

p. 165, note 59. 


73a) Achill. Act. II, 17. 
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the navigation of the coasts is indicated, they are also used 
with the small ships already mentioned for the same purpose, 
with the cymba,'*) the barca and 

compared with the Dromones 7?). The lembi of the 
Carthaginians are praised for their speed, ") likewise the 
dromones, ) whose name, runners (FI), fchon in the book 

Job 7?) of one kind of ships; which points to the 

Phoenician origin of the same. According to its name and 
meaning, thefer "runner" is related to the ship called 
xeoxovoos. Thefer is also described as a rowing fchaluppe "") 
and, like the lembi, as a small vessel,") also as a merchant 
ship.") KAeoxovoos ift ocularly 79273, i.e. actually the 
runner, but then also, just fo like the Greek dooues, the 
dromedary. la) The 


74) Ifid. Origg. XIX, 1, 25. 


75) Joan. Lyd. De magistr. II, 14: Pagxug aurag Kvrl Tod dgoumvog 
naroimg Zuclsoav ol nukcioregor, Aa anAoxag olov tayivag Ori AE 
#oT DD g To taydg ,t. Fulgent. De prisco sermone p. 394 ed. 

Gerl.: Lembus genus navicellae veloeissimae, quas dromones dieimus. 


76) Polyb. I, 83, 9 and the preceding note. 


7) Leon. Imper. Tact. 19, 10. 74. theoph. Simoc. p. 178. in Apollin. 
Ep. I, 5: eursoria, se. navis. In Greek also o’goucks, 
Etym. M. v. Aisssova: an&dusvog dgouddag Emir vijoeis Aif&egvidov tuno. 


re) 9, 25. 26: "My days fare flower than a runner I) d 

they glide along like ships of cane," ad N. In Jef. 18, 1. 2 ift in 

the name Aethiopia: "Land of winged combels," 830 

D) 933, "Cymbel" is understood to mean an Ethiopian cane ship, such as the 


clearly from the following: "fending fhis messengers in vessels of papyrus," 
dec 9. 


1) Athens. V, 43 p. 208. 


0) Etym. M. h. v. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. p. 272. liv. XXXIII, 

19 Later, when the dimenfons of all ships were extended to immense 
proportions, there were also very large dungeons. Plaut. Engraving. II, 3, 
44. 


e) Plaut. Merce. I, 1, 86: Aedificat navem cercurum et merces emit. Cf. v. 
75 and the analogous passage of yadkog in Ariftoph. above p. 158, note 41. 
Also Plaut. Stich. II, 2, 42 ff. 


la) Jef. 66, 20 If the Kerkuros is really an invention of the Cy- 
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Dromedar covered 1700 stadia, over 42 clear miles, in one day; 
sib) and the vehicle named after him, which was distinguished 
for its great speed, could make about the same daily journeys. 


Thefe rowing boats form the transition to the fo-called 

"Long ships," the warships. In ancient times 

the merchant ship was also a warship, armed against pirates and 
beach raids, which made seas and coasts unsafe. But ever since 
merchant ships began to be built 

of large construction: Ships that were too cumbersome to be 

moved easily by oar power with the way navigation was practiced 
at the time, and which were too heavy to be moved by oar power 
because of their 

Sluggishness of light and armed rowing ships for fgunner- 

The boats needed to be escorted - ft seems to have formed an actual 
war machine. As the mainfstrength of thefer rowing boats 

was based on the impact force with which they struck the enemy 
ship in order to drive it into the bottom or damage it by means 
of the rowing gear: the aim was to increase the speed of the 

ship and thus also its impact force, which was achieved by 
increasing the number of oarsmen. Thus, with the expansion of 

the rowing boats, the fo-called long ships, the pentekontors 

with their long rows of oarsmen, were created. 

oarsmen sitting opposite each other, as depicted on Phoenician 
cilicifc coins). Later came the ships with rowing benches one 
above the other: the biremes, triremes, quadri- rimes, the 
invention of which is attributed to the Phoenicians. In Phoenicia, 
thefe warfships were certainly originally only intended primarily 
to protect the coast against pirates and the merchant marine. 
Thefe their usual purpose fis seen in 


prier was, as Plin. VII, 57, fo he would therefore be finely derived 
from the Phoenicians on Cyprus. Kerkurs also appear in the Carthaginian 
fleet in Appian. Pun. 75. 121. 


81H) Diod. XIX, 37 Cf. Philoftr. vita Apollon. II, 6. Hieron. ad 
les. 21. opp. III, p. 137. 


82) Mionnet, Recueil des Planches; pl. LXI, I. 
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He was loaded with all kinds of merchandise to pass for a 
Phoenician merchant. He was given two triremes with armed men to 
protect them. So he set out on his voyage, circumnavigating the 
whole of Hellas and further along the coast to Sicily and Italy, 
everywhere in the appropriate places in the manner of those 
above. 

characterifed Phoenician kitchen merchant (p. 16 f. III f.) and 
offering his goods for sale; while he, however, in the 

had the cufts explored and recorded.") Alfo, with his Gaulos 
accompanying the triremes, he offered only the familiar 
appearance of a Phoenician merchantman. Even the light and 
Ttoughly built biplanes, which are called liburnas, 

fappear to have originally had thefsame purpose, as protectivefships for 
to have had a commercial driver."") 


The larger warships of the Phoenicians before the eighth century 
seem to have been mainly pentekontors. At the time of the 

Perfer Wars they appeared in very large numbers in the Phoenician 
fleet, but, as was the case with the Hellenic naval powers of the 
first rank at the time, they were not counted as part of the 

proper feavy. 

The Carthaginians did not count them as warships, the triremes, but 
Tappear to have served only as transport and light warships."?) The 
Carthaginians also used pentekontors for transport and as warships 
at that time, "") fo that the use of the same ships by the 
Phoenician maritime powers was again very similar to that of the 
Hellenic maritime powers. s?) The fact that the pentekontors of the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, which served as laftfships in war, 
were unusually large, can already be fnderstood. 

from what has been communicated above about the great 

construction of Phoenician ships ift.s Ta) Hanno carried on 60 


85) Herod. III, 16, above p. 158, note 41. 


) Ifid. Hifp. Origg. XIX, 1, 12: Liburnae, dietae a Libyis, na- 


5) Herod. VII, 36. 97. 184 cf. 90. 
86) Cf. Polyb. I, 73, 2. 
er, Bockh, Attifches Seewefen, p. 74. 120. 124. 


ra) p. 164, note 55. 58. 
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Pentekontoren 30,000 Libyphoenician emigrants, men, women and 
children, s'b) fo that alfo their 500 come to each Pente- 
kontore, but with the 50 rowers 550. 

6 square feet of space for each rower, and only 4 for each 
emigrant, - which is not too little for emigrant families, 

half of which probably consisted of children, - fo each of 

these pentekontors had to have 2300 feet of space. This 

would result in a size similar to that of the pentekontore 

of Aeneas (p. 156 above), which at 120 feet long and 

25 feet wide would have had an area of about 2500 square 

feet; if one takes into account 500 2. F. for the rounding 

at Prora and Puppis from the above measurements (120 > 25 = 

3000 Q. F.). Thus 

little reason to fnd an error in the figures of the 

hannonifchen Periplus, as it has recently been assumed in this 
passage: fo, on the other hand, a textual error in another 
passage, which deals with the manning of Phoenician ships, is 
obvious. In a naval battle which, according to Menander's notices 
from Phoenician annals, the Tyrians fought against the allied 
fleet of other Phoenician states around 700 BC, 60 ships with 800 
oarsmen are mentioned, s) fo that there are not yet 14 oarsmen 
per ship. 

which is obviously far too few given the large number of 

helmsmen on the warships. I doubt 

not that there are pentekontoren to be understood here, and that, ff there are 
by the translator Menander felbft, or also by a later scribe's 
mistake, the number 16 has been confused with 60, in which case 
the number of rowers, 800, would be exactly correct, as 800 
rowers come to 16 pentekontors. 


As flater with the perfifche fleet the fidonifche trieren 
The fifty oarsmen of the Sidonians stood out for the heroic age of the 
Hellenes."?) They were rowing ships and 


erb) Hann. Peripl. p. 18, Kluge. 
es) Menand. at Jofeph. Art. IX, 14, 2; cf. Phoen. II, I, P. 384. 
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sailing ships at the same time) and are praised for their 

speed."!) The invention of the fifty oarsmen is attributed to the 
Aegyptians (Sefoftris, Danaos) and the Affyrians (Semiramis). 
attributed,"?) alfo in any case derived here from the Oriente. Since 
but the navy of the two peoples mentioned is derived from the 
Phoenician; the age of invention coincides with the supremacy 

of the Sidonians, who have always been pre-eminent in the 

maritime world: fo, with more reason 

it is fine to assume a fidonifc or Phoenician origin of the 
Pentekontors. 


For long sea voyages and in unknown or dangerous coastal areas, 
for which neither the large and cumbersome Gauloi nor the 

While the triremes were also suitable because of their draught, 
the lightly built pentekontore, equipped with oars and sails and 
manned by warriors, was the most suitable vessel. As Herodotus 
(°?) tells us, the Phocaeans did not use round boats for their 
trading voyages to the western parts of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic coasts, 

i.e. the merchant ships, which were not sufficient to navigate 
the coasts and also for protection against the Phoenicians and 
Tyrrhenians who dominated these regions, fbut the Pente- 

fontors. The expedition that Hanno carried out on the coast of 
Africa also consisted of them; and Eudoxus had, true: 

Tsimply in accordance with Gaditanifch custom, when feeking to 
circumnavigate Africa, also equip a pentekontore as an escort ship for a 
Tarfisfchiff unsuitable for coastal voyages laffen"). 


o) A. a. 0. 1530: Ns & MHoov cov negifoRov vengiov Zudwviav 
vadv nowronh.odv nadelhnousrv, Zuy@v TENEVTNKOVTT, Ad hh, H)] 
"Eyovoav' Epyov 8' Zoyov e) O uv yao iorov, 6 OL nAdimv N 
glorero Tag60v re yeipl, Leu ler eig 2 mv. 


1) L. c. 1270: Bolviooa awrn taybrogpog yernosrai. 1451: Boivico" 
Zidwvius & Taysia none. 2) Scheffer, De militia nav. p. 28. 


68) J, 163: Ol os Boonaikeg ob rot vevriliysi uorensi mowro1 Ellrvov 
&yonoavro' nal re Adpinw nal mv Tovgonvinv A, nv ‘Ifneinv zul rov 
Togrnn600v ovroi zlsı ol nurwotkanres. dvavrlilovro ds o orgoyyuanc1 
vnvol, all mevrrnnovregoist. 


) Above p. 170, note 73. Triacontors were also used in the case of 
coastal sub- fuchings. Cf. Arrian. Anab. II, 7, 2. VII, 20, 7. 


To protect the merchant navy and the coasts of Phoenicia 

In ancient times, when no other sea power could compete with the 
Phoenicians for thalaffocracy in the Mediterranean, and the 
Phoenicians had no intention of conquest, simply built ships with 
double rows of oars were perfectly adequate. 

and the Phoenicians seem to have had only a few ships at home. 

In the naval encounter which the Tyrians organized against the 

other Phoenician states and the 

allied Affyrians, the former had mustered only 12 ships, the latter 
16 (p. 174 above). Although we know 

the immediate surroundings of the first sea meeting, the first to defffen the 
history; and therefore no fcertain conclusion can be drawn from the 
number of ships as to the state of the phoenician naval power at 

that time; but at any rate it is clear from this that there were 

very few warships at that time, 

The main purpose of these was probably to protect the Phoenician coasts. 
against pirates Because the merchant ships, which were equipped 
against the only imperfectly equipped pirate ships (p. 167 ff.), 

may well have needed the protection of the warships at that time. 
However, since the Egyptians in the eighth century, then the 
Aegyptians and flater again the Aegean powers, Chaldeans and 

Perfans, threatened Phoenicia by sea, and after their subjugation 
here 

sought to establish a naval power for the conquest of the neighboring 
coastal countries of the Mediterranean, the Phoenician naval system 
quickly developed to greater perfection; of which fich 

The unmistakable traces can also be seen in the simultaneous 
reorganization of the navy of the Hellenic naval powers. 


It was around this time that warships began to be built in 
large numbers and with greater rowing power. As early as 704 
BC. 

Triremes are mentioned in Corinth and among the Samians. For 
the Samians, the shipbuilder Aminocles was supposed to have 
built four triremes at that time."?) Thucydides attributes 
the invention to the Corinthians; and indeed (according to 
p. 174) it can be 


95) Thucyd. I, 13. 
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There is no doubt that the Phoenician naval power at that time 
did not yet consist of triremes, as it did later. Furthermore, 
we find Phoenician two-oarers on the affyrifcasts from this 
period, but no triremes. However, the news at least proves the 


I cannot refute this statement, which seems to come from a writing 
by Arifto- teles, according to which the Sidonians, who excelled in 
the art of shipbuilding above all Phoenicians, invented the 
trireme.")") The type of shipbuilding from which the trireme 
emerged was very old in the Near East. Already the 

Noah's ark is described as a three-decker or as a cell-shaped 

ship covered with three decks (Gen. 6, 16). The three wooden 
cell-shaped decks on the, 

of Solomon's temple built by Phoenician builders. 

The name and design of the ship correspond to that of the trireme, 
except for the cells, which correspond to the rowing positions in 
the trireme. The Phoenician name of the warfship with several 
displacements was 

and, as it fseems, the triere in particular, ift in the A. 

T. ,) a word of peculiarly Phoenician formation. ' ift 

abbreviated from 93, as Onkelos (Num. 24, 24) writes the word 

f, according to a common Phoenician vocalifc treatment of ajin, 
and fshould read fully P' (cf. TO ft. 7d). In the form ') it 

ift designates those three at the Salo 

monifc temples built one above the other with floors of cedar 
wood (I Kings 6, 5. 6. 10), which we will also see in 

Phoenician temples. The etymology (from Y, sternere) 

according to it corresponds exactly to the Latin stratura in the 
meaning tabulatum (as the Vulg. l.c. expresses it) and refers to 


96) Clem. Al. Stromm. I, 16, 76, p. 363. 

the information about the invention of the quadriremes is borrowed from 
Ariftoteles, fo the passage in question here about the triremes is also taken 
from the fame source. The invention of the triremes is fed on 

also refer to the depiction of the same on fidonifchen coins. S panheim, 

De praestantia et usu numm. p. 779 f. 


A) Jef. 33, 21; Num. 24, 24; Ezek. 30, 9. 
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therefore means: series rerum ordine alia super aliam com- positarum. 
"s) lL would etymologifch (navis) tabulata from" 


but in particular, in which at least the ancient verfions, who used 
the expression verftanden,") agree, denote the trier; which is also 
the meaning of the Hebrew form Ps, 


So even if the triremes had come into use by Greek shipbuilders 
Since the seventeenth century, they were at least as early on 

the coasts as they are now. 

Ttina's most ancient paleftina. They also found general acceptance 
here much earlier than in the Greek maritime states. At the end 

In the seventh century, Necho (610-596 BC), who served the 
Phoenicians in their naval ventures, had fleets of triremes 

built on the Mediterranean and Red Seas, ") whereby the 

Egyptians gained naval supremacy over the Phoenicians in the 

wars that soon followed." !) Since then, however, the sea power 

of the Phoenicians rose to greatness, so that at the beginning 

of the Persian Wars they conquered the Hellenifcs with a 
formidable fleet of triremes. 

Gewäf fer beherrfchten. ""?) Here the Hellenifc naval powers at 
that time had very few triremes, "?) indeed they feem to have 
partly abolished them again; at least it is expressly noted that 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos (fince 532 BC. 

Chr.), had a naval power of pentefontors,") while in much 

earlier times (above p. 176) the Samians had triremes 


9) Cf. Forcellini s. v. tabulatum. 


9) Aquilas gives ne n Jef. 33, 21 by rouens 6 nsu@E,eé hg. Hieronymus 
translates triremis in all places; the Targum Jonath. in Jef. g. d. O 
NI AY N, Liburnis magna; the Targ. Hierofol. Num. 


24, 24: Nd, Liburnis, the latter often a term for warship 


in general and for triremes in particular. 

100) Herod. II, 159 cf. IV, 42. 

20) See Diod. I, 68; Herod. II, 161. 

102) Thucyd. I, 16. Herod. VI, 9. 25. 28. 33. 41. 
103) Thueyd. I, 14. 104) Herod. III, 31. 41. 124. 
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should have. Incidentally, the Phoenician triremes were already 
inferior in design to the Athenian triremes in the time of the 
Themiftokles. The Athenian triremes were flat, low and light in 
construction, while the Phoenician triremes had a high hull and a 
high deck with a tower-like stern according to the ancient style, 
as did the Roman warships built according to the Carthaginian 
model even flater, and were inferior to the triremes of the 
Themiftocles, also because of their heaviness). 


of the following period and only mention the biremes, which 
belong to the age under discussion here. They form the 

transition from the single-wheeled ships to the triremes and 

were originally probably those, perhaps Phoenician, simple rowing 
ships with a canopy, which are depicted on Egyptian monuments. 
learners "s) can be found. Here are the rowers, all the way 

jo as Procopius describes the single-wheeled dromons, !") under 
the deck, fo that only the rudder bars on the sides of the 

ships come to the fore; while the deck only 

manned by naval soldiers, but could also be manned by oarsmen. On 
a Phoenician bireme from Kojundfhik 108) the lower rowing bench 
is covered, but on the second one the rowers are visible, and 
above them, on a deck surrounded by a high shelf and railing, six 
warriors with raised lances appear above them, guarding three 
profts recognizable by their tiaras, no doubt the Phoenicians 
captured in a sea battle. Their shields hang like pho- 

nizifch custom, "s a) which the ficilifch Greeks also fich: 


105) Plut. Them. c. 14: 6 rag e Ellmwinag o EBlamte vedg, di- 
teveig Ovoug nal ramewortgag, tag ds Pupf&agindg, rats te moVuvaig 
dvsoemoug, Aal Tolg naraoremursiv DYpoEOYovs nal Pagelag 
Zmipsooukvas Eopahle meoonintov, xal magsdidov mAuyiag toig E 

dmg mEQOPEEOQUEVOLG. . Agieuvng, vadv Eywv ueydimv, . G dmö 
teiyovg Erofeve zul Euovrigev. 


106) Wilkinfon, Manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians 
Vol. III, p. 203. 207) De bello Vand. I, II. 


108) Layard, Nineveh and its remains, the illustrations to Vol. II, 
p. 295. 297 (New York ed.). 


1084) Ezek. 27, 10 Cf. Hohesl. 4, 4. 
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8p) around the side of the ships. Admittedly, only eight 
shields and correspondingly eight oars, four from each oar 
bank, are depicted, so that alfo each bireme would have had 16 
oars; which would fit in with the above-mentioned place of the 
mefng (p. 174). However, for the reasons given, we consider 
the number there to be corrupt, and here, in the depiction by 
Kojundfhik, it is certainly only for the sake of clarity that 
the full number of oarsmen is not shown, of which the biremes 
had twice as many as the pentekontors, so that there were 25 
oarsmen on each of the four rowing benches.""") The fore: 

the part of a diefer ship slopes vertically down to the keel, from 
which the roftrum protrudes like a ploughshare. The 


deck has an excellent tip. One bireme has a triangular sail; 
another has no sail. 


Strangely enough, there is no mention of the biremen except in the 
Alexandrian period; nevertheless, judging by their position 
between the single- and three-rudged ships, and also by their 
later proven usefulness, one would expect them to have had their 
epoch in the same way as the pentekontors and triremes. May we say 
of the bire- 

the age of Kojandfhik, which belong to the age of Sennacherib, fo 
they would fe indeed after the invention 

of the triremes, but even before their general introduction (p. 
178). This also seems to be confirmed by the following remark. 

The naval powers which do not 

were involved in the great naval wars which, from the Perfer Wars 
until the domination of the Romans in Asia Minor, were waged in the 
Mediterranean: the Gaditans (cf. p. 161), the colonies on the 
Adriatic and on the Pontus, ha- 

The older design of their warships was retained; while the 

warring powers made the most varied changes in shipbuilding, the 
main purpose of which was to defeat their rivals by building 

ships with greater rudder power. 


1085) Plut. Timol. c. 19. 
1 Leon. imper. Taet. 19, 8. 
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to be surpassed. In Pontus and the Adriatic Sea, however, the 
system of twin-ruddered ships, the Liburnians, was dominant, 

and has also proved to be more practical in that 

It soon supplanted the many-oared ships, from the trireme to ships 
with 30 to 40 oarsmen, especially fince the Battle of Actium. Even 
{later they came back 

to the even simpler construction of the dromons and galleys, which 
probably owe their origin to the Phoenicians. 


Certain information about the strength of the Phoenician navy is 
only available from the perfifonal period. The regular 

The large contingent that the Phoenicians had to provide fappears to be 
the frequently occurring number of 300 triremes; probably 

100 for each of the three mainfstates Sidon, Tyre and Aradus 

and their subjects. 11%) Since the assessment of the 

The total number of oarsmen and sailors for each trireme would 

be 200, !") fo the total number of the same would be 60,000, 

and 20,000 for each of the aforementioned forerunners. The 
coefficients of the crew 

of a trireme was reckoned at one talent per month in Athens; !!!"a) 


would give. 


Much more important was the number of smaller warships: the 
pentecontors, triacontors, kerkurs and horsefships, of which the 
fleet of Xerxes numbered 3000, with a manning roughly equal to that 
of the triremes. ") Since 

the fourth part of the triremes of thefer fleet, which consisted 
of 1207 triremes, was a Phoenician contingent, fo at least the 
same proportion can be assumed in relation to the pentekontors 
and other smaller warships and pack fhips, fo that Phoenicia 
would have 750 ships of thefer type with a crew of about 60,000 
men, but their foldings would be 

would have cost a sum of Thlr. 5,400,000 per year. 


110) Phoen. II, I, P. 221. 553. 
111) Herod. VII, 184. 


la) Thuc. VI, 8 Bockh, Staatshaush. I, P. 382. 
12) Herod. VII, 184, cf. 97. 
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The strength of the Phoenician merchant navy could not be 

determined even approximately without further information. However, 
if one proceeds from Herodotus' information about the perfer- 

fleet of provisioning and merchant ships, which for the most part are 
Phoenician ships, "") may be taken as an approximate measure: the 
number of the same exceeded the number of the same ships in the case 
of other ships. 

The same applies to the aforementioned larger and smaller warships. 
For Herodotus places the manning of the market and merchant ships, 
which was very small in relation to the warships, in their 

totality. 

much higher than the crew of the latter). The fleet that 

Demetrius equipped against Rhodus in Phoenicia and the 

neighboring countries consisted of 200 larger warships; in 

their wake were 1000 market ships, "") which, as in all 

maritime ventures, belonged to private individuals and were 
certainly 

Most of them were equipped by Phoenician merchants, who usually took 
care of the provisioning of the armies (p. 72). 


At the height of their power, the Tyrians did not have a 
relatively strong army (p. 176). Thefe concen- trated more on the 


Lebanon's shipbuilding and ship-raiding activities, which they 
mainly carried out in the service of the Tyrians. In the north of 
Phoenicia, near Lebanon, namely in 

Tripoli, Byblos and Sidon were therefore the shipyards of the 
Phoenicians (p. 156). The shipbuilders were characterized by 
Tich 

Mainly the Byblians! "") Aradus also still had fpa- 

ter famous shipbuilder."!" 


Other Phoenician cities also enjoyed a greater reputation than 
Tyre in terms of manly prowess. The most prominent in this 
respect from ancient times were 


113) Herod. VIII, 97. 
214) VII, 186. 
e This DEN, 83. 


116) Ezek. 27, 8 Cf. I Kings 5, 32. 
ur) Vitruv. X, 16 (22), 3. 
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(p. 174) the Sidonians."?) According to Herodotus, of all the 
barbarians, the Phoenicians fupplied the best ships to the Perfer 
fleet under Xerxes; but among the Phoenicians, the fidonif took 
first place.")") In a contest organized before the eyes of the 

king of the Perfans, they won the victory.") They were followed 

by the Aradians, who, together with the Sidonians, were 
considered the best rowers in the Tyrolean merchant navy. "The 
inhabitants of Sidon and Aradus were your ru- 

of them," fays the prophet (Ezek. 27, 8) of the ancient Infel- ftadt, 
which he compares here to a Tarfisf ship. 


The high development of Phoenician seafaring in fehr 

earlier time can be determined more by other facts than by 
certain evidence. The colonies 

of the Tyrians on the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean in Spain 

and Africa fince the twelfth century and the from then on 

the continuing lively traffic between the remote daughter cities 
and the Phoenician mother country; furthermore, the shipping in 
the Indo-Arabian Sea, which is dangerous for shipping, to eastern 
Africa, and from there to the Indies, which we will prove for the 
tenth century; All of this already presupposes a stage of 
merchant shipping beyond which, at the time of the flourishing 
Alexandrian trade, it is unlikely to have progressed. 


Before the Greek seafarers, the Phoenicians, too: 

times the merchant mariners, both in the Phoenician mother 
country and in the colonies, namely in Gades and Carthage, 
ftimes asserted their primacy. The Greek writers, from Homer to 
the flatefts, recognize thefes. They praise the Phoenicians in 
general as seafarers '*') or in particular 


116) Euftath. ad Dion. 907, p. 275: . . vevrinararo1 ds Dowinov 
Z1danio1. 


119) Herod. VII, 96; Diod. XI, 13. 
120) Herod. VII, 44. 


121) Odyff. XV, 4157 Boivineg vavoinAvro1 avöges. Thuc. I, 16. diod. 
XI, 18 Pauf. I, 12, 5. horat. Od. II, 13, 15. appian. Mithr. 
c. 13. Euftath. ad Odyss. V, 272. 
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the excellent construction, the easy handling, ??) the greater 
sailing or rowing power, *) the beauty '?*) of the Phoenician 
ships. They praise the accuracy and precision, the great 
experience of the Phoenicians in seafaring, which is evident in 
them, 

that fhey base their nocturnal journeys on the polar ftern, wah- 
while the Greeks have the great bear as their unfafe leader; 

!") that they also fhip against the wind *) 

and feven at fturmifch season make happy journeys.") In 
particular, however, they praise the great foresight of their 
helmsmen, 9) the meticulous precision and the expedient 
arrangement in everything concerning the individual parts of the 
ship and the charter. In general, however, the Greek news gives 
Telbft the Phoenician seawefen before that of all others 
peoples absolutely and at all times! "") 


This is the yardstick by which, in the absence of more precise 
information, we have to form an opinion about the nautical 
education of the Phoenicians and, in particular, about the 
degree of sailing ability of their ships. According to the all- 
122) Heliod. Aethiop. V, 18; Aelian. N. H. IX, 40. 


123) Eurip. Hel. 1272. 1451. polyb. I, 46. 47. 51. diod. XX, 6. 


124) p. 164, note 55. 


125) Sch. ad Arat. Phaenom. v. 39: oi obo Solvinsg, cg dun- 
PEGO, ra vavrina nal Eumsioorseo. ra" ElAnNvmv ned v 
S ovov PAEnovon. 


126) In Philoftr., Heroic. I, I, p. 660, a Phoenician speaks of the 
voyage through the Aegean Sea: oer vn 6, olumı, j ger nal o S go°lce 
B. fd lg od 17V Evavilav 00809 Ta Avsum' Ta yd bn 

en, æn , Tovrovi ToV tEOmoV Hewgodsi Boivinzs. Cf. Plin. II, 48. 


27) Heliod. Aethiop. V, 17. 18. 
128) Aelian. V. H. IX, 40; Appian. Mithr. c. 13. 


129) Cenoph. in the passage given above p. 169. 


130) Strab. XV, 2, p. 757: aMa Ta" To10UTwv GvuUPoEWV v,v ern 
(Togo) nesittwov nal avilu&sv auinv TH Te vavrilia, vd iv dndv- 
Twv tav del nosittovg e, HKo1ivm DoivinzsA. Diod. XI, 18: 
ueyaianv yao ol Doivinss VnEgoynV Eliyov dic Te To nAjdog nal 
dia nv Eu nooyovmv Ev Toig vavrinoig Foyoig Zunsioiav, 

Cf. Philoftr. Heroic. I, I, p. 660. 
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According to the common judgment of antiquity, the Phoenicians 
were at all times superior to the Greeks in sea-faring; fo the 
most excellent feats known of the sea-faring of the Greeks and 
Romans may have been about equal to what the Phoenicians usually 
performed. And what the Greeks, even in Homer's time, were able 
to accomplish as seafarers is not to be underestimated, as is 
probably the case with the more recent scholars of antiquity, who 
are more characterized by individual, more through individual, 
and in my opinion even more dense or mythological features in 
ancient narratives, than through a general appreciation of the 
Greek maritime world, have come to their disdainful judgments 
about the nautical observations of the ancients. 


Of course, the Phoenicians also lacked the tools of modern 
nautical science, the buffole and the aftrolabium; but heftens 
ift 

in the narrow confines of the old shipping industry, 

thefer shortage should not be overestimated. The Phoenicians 
also only fshipped in the feafer season after the cessation of 
the winterftowers, from mid-February to the end of October, 
when in the southern regions the sky is rarely cloudy, the 
position of the sun during the day and the geftirne at night. 
were leaders. And it is precisely in relation to the stars, of 
whose trajectories, rise and fall at different times and in 


zier from. They are credited with the invention of 
geophysics.""!") On their nocturnal sea voyages, they were 

supposed to carefully observe the course of the stars to 
determine their direction, "3?) give the constellations their 

names and determine their number."! 

have set;! "?) just as they used to follow the stars more than other 
sailors on their voyages. '3*) 


131) Strab. XVI, 2, p. 757. plin. XII, 13. prop. II, 20, 61. dion. 
Perieg. 911. sch. ad J. p. 275. 363 ed. Bernh. 


52) Euftath. ad Dion. 211, p. 275. 


33) Priscian. Perieg. 850: Primi stellis numeros nomenque dede- 
runt. About phoen. Sternnamen im folg. Theile. 


134) As Lucian, Iearomen. c. 1: nadanege ol Doivinss Korgoig steu- 
uclgov zrv 6dov, indicates. Cf. note 141. 
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In particular, the ancients often emphasized that the Phoenicians 
recognized the importance of the polar star for navigation and 

based their voyages on it."") The Polarftern is therefore also 
commonly used by the Greeks 7 Pot 

vu, "the Phoenician star"; while the Greeks called it "the star". 

s) in particular the Peloponnesians, """) and all other fee-traveling 
peoples in general,") the unfapparent star over- 

Tehend, fich, feit Homer '?°) and felbft still in the fpdateften time, 
were guided by the more eye-catching face of the great bear; as a 
result, as the ancients also admit, their voyages were far behind 
those of the Phoenicians in terms of safety and accuracy.") 


135) Philoftr. Heroic. I, 1, p. 660: copol yes, c Eve, " vpn 
Ovrsg' dusig yap mod nal tiv Ertgav S&garov Eveonuvaode To OVEEVO, 
e moog den mAsite. Callim. fr. 94, p. 213. blomf. other passages 
in the ff. Note. 


136) Arat. Phaenom. 36 ff: Kal zw = Kvvooovgav, Entinimow U 

Aovcw, T d' er Eiinnv. EI ye ED vöges Ayaioi Eiv dl ren- 

uaigovrel va yon vias ayweiv. TI 0 d Doivinsg niovvor nEEQWCL 
Hahuscav. A 7 uw nadaen nal Eripodsonote: &roiun ou peauvo- ue 

Eilan no@rng dn vonrog' H 8° keen Oklyn uv, Krag vadryoiv 

desiov" MED ya mace megiorg&perau orgopaliyy11' T nal Z1dovio1 
iFovrara vevrikkovre1. Cf. the Sch. ad J. Ovid. Fast. III, 107: Esse 
duas Arctos, quarum Cynosura petatur Sidoniis; Helicen Graia carina 
notet. Derf. Heroic. XVIII, 149: Nee sequar Helicen, aut, qua Tyrus 


120, 44. 1155, 33. 17) Hyg. Astron. II, 2. 
138) Arrian. Anab. VI, 26, 4 Euftath. ad Dion. J. e. 
130) Hom. odys. V, 273 Apollon. Argon. III, 1195. 


140) Cf. Arat. op. cit. Lucian. Phars. III, 219: Certior haud 


ullis duxit Cynosura carinis. Sil. Ital. III, 565: Sidoniis Cynosura re- 
git fidissima nautis. Valer. Flacc. Argon. I, 17: Neque enim in Tyrias 
Cynosura carinas Certior aut Graiis Helice servanda. Hygin. Astron. 

II, 2: Illi qui hane observant, verius et diligentius navigare dieuntur; 
et quare si haec sit certior quam maior, non omnes hane observant... 
Igitur omnes, qui Peloponnesum incolunt, priore utuntur Arcto; Phoe- 
nices autem hane observant et studiosius perspieiendo diligentius navi- 
gare existimantur, et vere eam ab inventoris natione Phoenicem appel- 
lant. Manil. Astron. I, 303: Tam spatio quam luce minor, sed iudice 
vineit Maiorem Tyrio. 
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Then it must not be overlooked that the lack of 

wiffenfchaftlichen aids, such as European nautical science 
possesses for the safety of navigation, the old mariners must have 
been instructed to direct their attention to many phenomena, which 
were necessary for the determination of the celestial region and 
the 

locations, but which the well-educated sailor has less reason to 
consider for his own purposes. The 

fare, in particular, the sea currents; the prevailing, regular 
winds, also in certain areas of the Mediterranean, such as the 
ocean; the flight of certain birds; a) the winds at certain times 
of the year or in certain areas of the sea according to certain 
seasons. 

the trains of the fifche, e.g. the Thunfifche 

in the Mediterranean Sea, conger eels in the Indian Ocean; or 

the appearance of seaweed in other parts of the sea and some 
other phenomena of the same kind. 


The Phoenician helmsman, who united the many knowledge and 
experiences of this kind in himself, leads us through the 

old man often imagined how he, his eyes fixed on the nightly 

Pole directed, furely steering through the waves.") To the good 
The Phoenicians attached much greater importance to the safe and 
secure handling of their poft than the Greek mariners, which again 
demonstrates the higher level of their maritime skills. For apart 
from the ge 

The helmsman, who was on duty at the front of the ship, and 

whom every Greek ship had - on the Phoenician ships we have 
already encountered him above (p. 169) - was assisted by a 


was fatigued in the service, or perhaps an accident affected him 
had, a fo important service ftets been provided in a satisfactory manner 


that while a ship has two rudders, the one who is the most 
important perfon on the ship and over the same 

fetzt fei, daftei alone and have no one to follow him in service and 
help him out."?) Steersmen who are in the Han- 


%) Cf. Aelian. H. A. III, 14. 


1) Sch. Germ. ad Arat. v. 44: quam Sidones aspicientes con- 
tinuo navigant. Cf. note 126. 135. 136. 140. 


142) Aelian. V. H. IX, 40. 
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The men who had proved their worth in the navy were conscripted 
into the navy and were probably also called up from Phoenicia 
to serve in foreign masters. '*3) 


In these conditions, a Phoenician ship was able to reach the 
port during the usual sailing time. 

known midland seas in all directions with a certain degree of 
safety. The fact that shipping, especially that of the 
Phoenicians, was coastal shipping in this sea under all 
circumstances is not surprising. Even among the Greeks in 
Homeric times, who already criss-crossed the waters known to 
them in all directions, it was only in individual regions, much 
less among the Phoenicians, as will be shown by further 
discussions of shipping in the Mediterranean. 


In unknown waters, of course, and outside the Mediterranean 

Sea, fie could only trust the open sea under such conditions, 

as the monfuns fie blowing for months in one direction; fonft 
had to fie, as in the Atlantic Ocean, especially on the coasts 

of Europe, where 

Fog often prevents the observation of the geftirne, fstay close 
to land. During voyages of discovery in uncharted waters, if 

the coast is lost, a 

simple means by which lost seafarers helped themselves, 

was certainly also used by the Phoenicians. The observation that 
the birds of the coast are drawn to it led the ancient seafarers 
to take birds with them on long voyages, which they flew to 
explore the direction of the coast in doubtful cases. This use is 
found among many ancient peoples. In the Indian Ocean, it is 
mentioned by the seafarers of Tarpane.")") The tales of the great 
flood, 

which, together with other femitifc ancestral traditions, originated 
in Babylonia and contain allusions to its use. 


143) Appian. Mithrid. 13. 


144) Plin. H. N. VI, 24: Siderum in navigando nulla observatio. 
Septemtrio non cernitur: sed volueres secum vehunt, emittentes saepius, 
meatumque earum terram petentium comitantur. Solin. 53, 7: vehunt 
alites, quarum meatus terram petentium, magistros habent regendi eur- 
sum. Martian. Capella De nupt. Philol. VI, p. 224 ed. Grot. 
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suggest that the fame was known to the seafarers in the perfifc sea- 
bufen. According to Babylonian legend, it fends 

Xifuthrus repeatedly releases birds to find out whether the land is 
already appeared; !") in the biblifc account it is a raven and a 
dove. "") The dove also appears ina Similar way in Plutarch's 
deukalionifch saga"); from this, however, it is less likely to be 
a borrowing from the Chaldean or Hebrew tale than a custom of 
sailors in the Mediterranean to keep doves on their ships for the 
purpose in question here. This is also suggested by Plutarch's 
account. 

According to Plutarch, Deucalion used a pigeon that he had 
launched from the ark (A) to investigate the weather, namely 

the storm when it came back and the clear weather when it 

flew away. 

also occurs in other ancient seafaring sagas. The Argonauts let 
pigeons fly to convince themselves of the possibility of 
traveling through the Symplegades!" ) Aeneas follows 

the flight of the doves that show him the way to the Geftades 

of Itaflia." a) Doves were also the signposts for the 

Chalcidian founders of the Italifc Kumae. "b) A raven, the 

bird of the delphinifc sea god Apollo, flies in front of the 
emigrants coming from Thera to show them the way to Libya." 

se) When the Viking Floke Vilgedarfon set out from Norway 

around the year 868 to discover Iceland, he led, as is told in 
the Landnambuk, "") three ravens 


145) Beroff. Fr. p. 57 ed. Richt. 

146) Gen. 8, 6 ff. 

7) De solert. anim. c. 13. 

146) Apollon. Rhod. Argon. II, 328 ff. 555 ff.; to which the 
scholia: ori 6 Eyensavro megioreod H uel.ovreg, nal Anv i*Tdd g &v 
Toayo- 


d ovuv'o nu. 


a) Virg. Aen. VI, 194: Este duces, 0, Si qua via est, cursum- 


1485) Vellej. Pat. I, 4, 1: Huius elassis cursum esse direetum co- 
lumbae antecedentis volatu ferunt, 


1%) Callim. Hymn. in Apollin. v. 66. 


0) II, 2, § 7 Encyflopädie von Erfch und Gruber !, 18, p. 375. 
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with himself, which were to serve him as guides. If he let them 
fly away on the open sea and they returned to the ship, it was a 
sure sign to him that there was no land nearby; if, on the other 
hand, they flew away, he would follow them to reach land. In 
order to catch the ravens 

Floke arranged a large sacrificial feft before fis departure; for 
at that time, it is added, the sailors in the northern regions did 
not yet have a "Leidarftein" (magnet). The fact that Phoenician 
seafarers used pigeons for this purpose 

on their ships would have been all the more likely to be 

fince the doves were sacred to their sea goddess Aphrodite 
Urania, and since ravens and doves also have a sacred character 
in the existing myths. 


In terms of speed, too, the sea voyages ftook place 

of the ancients, assuming that they sailed in known waters, are 
not fo far behind the newer ones as is usually supposed.") 
However, one is least entitled to speak of a great imperfection 
of navigation in this respect among the Homeric Greeks and even 
to judge the achievements of the Phoenicians in maritime 
navigation accordingly. When in Homer Menelaus fe- from Lesbos 
to Argos in 3 days 

If the journey from Troy to Phtia is completed on the third day; 
?) if the Cretan of fine infel reaches Egypt in 5 days; '??) the 
Phoenician, also at Ho- 


150, If Rennel (Geogr. of Herod. p. 678 compare Bredow, Un- 

fuchungen II, p. 687) the average speed of a ship to 

37 English miles, whereby almost exclusively passages are cited which deal with 
the voyages of large fleets of warships hindered by transport ships and 
multiple other circumstances; on the other hand, an English navigator familiar 
with antiquity, James Smith (Ueber Schiff- 

construction of the Greeks and Romans, by H. Thierfch, p. 35), as a 
technician: it fei quite impossible that ships four times fo long as wide, 
with 

a large square sail, would have made fo longfame progress in a favorable 

wind. 


152) I IN, 365: 


153) Odyff. XIV, 257. 
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mer, s) in 7 day and night voyages from the Eykladifchen inland 
fels, bypassing the Malea promontory, which is fo difficult for 
navigation, to Ithaca: fo you can see from this 

It can only be concluded that sea voyages in known waters did not 
take much longer than in Herodotus' time. 


Herodotus 185) reckons 700 stadia for the longest daytime 

journey by day, 600 for the journey by night, a total of 1300 

or 32% geographical miles in one day; 

which is slightly more than 1" geogr. m. per hour. Such a high 
measurement is not found later in average calculations. 

Ariftides in the second century AD fet only 1200 stadia or 30 
geographical miles on a day and night journey with favorable 
winds, and 

adds that he himself had made several happy voyages of this 

kind. 56) In the period after He: rodot, 1000 stadia or 25 miles 
were regularly reckoned for a day and night journey, and after 
this the figures for day journeys were reduced to stadia. The 
distance between Alexandria and 

Rhodus, for example, was soon reduced to 4 days in the Ptolemaic period. 
and night voyages, 55) soon to 4000 stadia!) According to this, a 
skipper Theophilus also assumed the usual diameter of 1000 stadia 
for a day and night voyage on the unknown east coast of Africa, 
whereas Ma- 

rinus makes the remark that thefes measure fei for those sea 

This was too high a figure, as the frequently changing winds 
meant that only 400 to 500 stadia or 10 to 12% miles a day 

could be sailed in a full day). Later on, with the ever- 
increasing decline of shipping and seafaring, we find the 
calculation of the average distance to be less accurate. We 

agree on this, Mar 


154) Odyff. XV, 474 ff. 


155) Herod. IV, 86. 


10) Or. Vol. II, p. 483 ed. Dind. 


15T) Agatharch. in Phot. Bibl. p. 454. diod. III, 34. 


6) Polyb. and Eratofth. in Strab. I, 2, p. 25. II, 4, p. 125. 


189) Ptol. Geogr. I, 9, 3. 17, 7. 
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cian Herakleota, 160) that a ship with a favorable wind 

travels 700 stadia, 174% m., in one day; but one also finds 
ships which, by the power of the builder's egg, make it to 

900 stadia, 22% m., in one day; whereas a mans 

ship would only cover 500 stadia, 12% meters. While thefe 
cross-sectional data are half as long as those of Herodotus, 
which are 600 years earlier, the step backwards a few centuries 
later is even more noticeable in Procopius 16), who reckons 800 
stadia from Hydrunt to the opposite coast, but 4 days for the 
crossing, which is only 5 miles per day. This agrees with what 
he reports about the duration of the voyage of Belifar's fleet, 
which took 16 days from Zakynth to Sicily, a distance of SO 
geographical miles, ") which is an average of 5 miles for each 
day's voyage. One would be alfo mistaken if one wanted to 
assume that the usual 

The assumption is that such ships would have made less fpeedy 
journeys in older times, as all the above calculations of the 
cross-section apply to ships without rowing benches. The opposite 
would be more likely 

can accept the part. 


If, according to what has been said, the sailing power of an 
ordinary Phoenician merchant ship is to be approximated, we do 
not think we are mistaken if we take into account what has been 
said about the superiority of the Phoenicians in seafaring. 

the ift, for the day trip of a Phoenician ship the higher calculation 
of a day trip in Herodotus of 1300 stadia 

and not the lesser ones of more recent writers. In this we are 
confirmed by the perception that the reports of the ancients 
about voyages in Phoenician seas suggest long day voyages. Of 
other cases of this kind, we cite the calculation that Skylax 
makes of the duration of the voyage. 

along the African north coast. During his journey from the 
mouth of the Canopif to the Pillars of Heracles 


160) Geogr. min. I, p. 568 ed. MULL. 
Jen) B. V. I p. 311. 
162) A. a. 0. I, 13, p. 369. 
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from Carthage to the Pillars only 7 day and night voyages. 

Up to Carthage he gives the exact distances from one city to 
the other; from there to the Pillars he gives 

Africa, but without describing the dances individually. It is 
also worth noting that, with insignificant exceptions, he counts 
from Egypt to Carthage only by day voyages, and from Carthage to 
the Pillars by day and night voyages. Apparently, for the first 
part of the voyage, he follows the Greek sagas, but for the other 
part of the voyage, which in those days the Carthaginians also 
offered foreign seafarers 

not equipped, "") punifchen messages. Therefore on the 

The first route contains the short day journeys, which in 

Scylax are only calculated to 500 stadia; 10 on the other hand, 
the second route consists exclusively of day and night journeys 
with dances, which here do not correspond to the usual 
calculations of Scylax, but rather to the larger diferences 
according to which Herodotus calculates. Polybius and the 
terrestrial table 

of Eratofthenes give 8800 stadia or 220 geogr. miles as the 

most accuratefmeasurement from the sau- len to Carthage, 168) 
which, spread over the feven-day journey at Skylax, for each 

day would be about 31 4% miles. In fact, however, the above 
distance is 20 miles more. The usual through 

Tchnittsberechnung einer Tagesfahrt bei griechchifchen 
Schriftftellern ift alfo zu gering für phOnizifche Seefahrten: eine 
Bemerkung, 

which we will discuss in a flater section on shipping in the Mit- 
will have the opportunity to do so more often. An even higher 
measure for the daily voyage than Herodotus takes is demanded by 
the ffast voyages which Pliny mentions and, without 
considering the oars, attributes the speed of the ships to their 
sails. There are Gaditanifche, Afri- kanifche and ships sailing 
on the Oriental Sea between Alexan- dria and Puteoli, which are 
fo ffast, 


1) Polyb. III, 22. 24. 
1%) C. Muller op. cit. in the Proleg. de Seyl. Caryand. p. XXXIX. 
165) In Plin. H. N. V, 6. 
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the Alexandrians at the time of the Etefien, 54) returned through the 
open sea, 168) as fhey are not demonstrable in Greek merchant ships, 
which still preferred the coastal voyage at that time; for the 
Alexandrian merchantmen on the Oriental Sea Route in the Mediterranean 
were for the most part from Phoenicia, partly also from 


excellence of the Phoenician and Punic languages is unmistakable 
here. 


seas. 


The above average figures for daily voyages refer to merchant ships, 
which at the time from which we have taken our evidence only 
sailed, not rowed. The speed of the ships was much greater, 


15%) On the Etefia in the Mediterranean fee Cap. 13, note 60 ff. 


166) Plin. H. N. XIX, 1: from Africa the legate C. Flavius sailed as far as 
Oftia in 2 days; a journey that can be compared to that of a steamship, 
which takes 55 hours from Toulon to Algiers. The Libyan fruit merchants 
brought fresh figs from Carthage to Rome on the third day. Plin. XV, 20. 
plut. Cat. maj. 27. from Gades they sailed, after 

Plin. XIX, I, in spite of the difficult voyage through the straits, in 7 
days to Oftia; from Hispania eiterior in 4; from Narbonnefif Galicia in 4 
days to Oftia. The Alexandrian ships, which were on the course from 
Puteoli via Sicily to Alexandria, also sailed 

at the time of the Etefien with a speed that is only slightly inferior to 
that of steamships in the Mediterranean. While the English poft steamships 4 
days on the journey from Malta to Alexandria, in Pliny's time an Alexandrian 
merchant traveled from Sicily to Aleran- dria in 6-7 days. It took 9 days to 
get there from Puteoli; with a fehr 

According to Philo (Opp. II, p. 583 ed. Mang.), it took "only a few days" to 
sail from Puteoli to Alexandria with the fast-sailing Alexandrian merchants. 
On the passage in Pliny XIX, 1, James Smith, op. cit. p. 

35: According to this, in one case there are less than 140 nautical 

miles per day, in two cases 160, in two others 175 and 185. 

fer speeds ift alfo between 6 and 7 nautical miles per hour, the greatest 
slightly less than 8; the average: 7 nautical miles per hour, would also be a 
very respectable speed for ships of earlier times. - The one from Smith 

l.c. added example of an extremely ffast ride from Arrian. 

Peripl. pont. Euxin. c. 7 is based on a textual error. Cf. C. Muller, Geogr. 
min. vol. I, p. 372. 
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which sailed with sails and with the help of many oarsmen. The 
small Phoenician merchant ships, which in older times were rowing 
and sailing ships and, even when the wind was favorable 

did not use oars, but had a great advantage over the later 
merchant ship in that they could sail in calm and unfavorable 
winds, and were distinguished by their speed; as the names 
"roffe," "Luffers," "dromedaries" (p. 161 ff.) already 
indicate. The comparison of the Gauloi with triremes, liburni and 
pirate ships leads to the same conclusion. If alfo the ships in 
older times were perhaps also 


fie diefes by the oarsmen. This makes it fo much easier to explain 
the fact that ships with sails and oars 

in Homer's time did not lag far behind the merchant sailors of later 
times, who only used sails (p. 190 f.). 


But how much greater the speed of ships that had oarsmen's benches 
next to their sails usually was can be seen from a few examples. 
It is important in relation to the later voyages of discovery and 
voyages of the Phoenicians on unknown coasts, because such voyages 
were not undertaken with heavy merchant ships, but with the 
lighter-built vessels under discussion here (p. 175). 

How much greater their speed was depended mainly on the number 

of oarsmen, apart from their construction and management. A 
trireme with 180 oarsmen outperformed 


a well failing Greek merchant ship in terms of speed by twice as much. 


journey from Byzantium to 

Heraclea on the Pontus, on the map 31 g. M., a trireme traveled 
on a long summer day without having to take the night into 
account. 187) The Periplus fetzen for thefe 


16) Xenoph. Anab. I, 4, 2: reingovg uEv er eis HavvvE,qu 2x 
Bvtavtiov aoncis nukoang uch dg mAo6ég; here ift vue wexen jo zu 
verftehen, wie bei Herod. IV, 86: nds Eninav ualiord am "aravvsı dv 
uaxonweoln Oepyviag intanisuvolag, vurrog de EEaniouvolag. The 

The longest day is given as 15 hours for the Byzantine region. Strab. 
II, 4, p. 133. 
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distance 1500, 1530, 1550, 1560, 1600 stadia, 9) what for 

a merchant ship, according to the usual calculation of 1000 

stadia for the day and night voyage, amounts to about a day 

and a half and is more than twice as much as Herodotus' day 
voyages, who estimates 700 stadia for the longest summer day (p. 
191). Of the single-wheeled ships 

The speed of the trireme was similar to that of the pentekontore, 
which was also used by the Phocaeans and Phoenicians for trade and 
exploration (p. 175). It sailed fo ffast as a two-oarer. 19) The 
pirate ships, which are compared to the smaller Phoenician merchant 
ships and were oared ships, also sailed extremely fast." a) A 
milefifc sea: raider made the journey from Lampfakus to 

Sparta; 5e) a Phoenician fchiffte in thefame time from Rho- 

dus to Tyre. oa) 


The 


In terms of speed, such day voyages go far beyond what the 
Venetian galleys were capable of in the age of the great 

discoveries of the fifteenth and feighteenth centuries. Indeed, 

the fe barely reach the usual 

The speed of a Greek vessel. For comparison, let us choose nine 
voyages of Venetian galleys on a route that was mostly followed by 
their skippers: from Venice through the Adriatic Sea to Corfu; 
further along Kephalle- 

nia and Zakynthos to Modon; also around the coasts of Pelo 

ponnes, along Crete to Rhodus; finally around the fu°dal coast 

from Cyprus to Jaffa. All nine voyages fall within the beft 

season, in the time of the Etefia, when the Alexandrian ships sailed 
on the route from Puteoli to Alexandria as fo ffast as steamships (p. 
194). Eight of the above voyages fall 

in June, July and August, one in September. After deducting 
everything on land, the longest lasts 36 % hours. 

day, the shortest 22 days; the average of the more closely known 


168) Cf. the table in C. Müller, Geogr. Gr. min. I, p. CXIX. 
69) Zofim. Hist. V, 20. 


16) Siuid. s. v. Au&vevinai. 
170) Xenoph. Hist. Gr. II, 1, 30. 


o) Xenoph. Ephef. p. 222, cf. 218. 
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Techs makes 28 days and a few hours. See the table on page 
199.171) If one calculates 370 geographical miles from Venice 

to Jaffa, each day's journey of the above calculation of the 
average distance is just over 13 d. miles; with 

The ffastfth trip covers almost 17 miles per day, the longfest only 
about 10 miles. Compared to this 

the various average calculations given above (p. 191 f.), which 
the ancients assume for a day voyage, fo the day voyages of the 
Venetians only roughly correspond to those of Marcian, which 
already testify to a decline of ancient navigation; since fhey 
lag far behind older average calculations of day voyages. Against 
the voyages of the gaditanifche and alexandrinifche purchase 
mentioned above (p. 193 f.): 

But they are so far behind the nine Venetian galleys in terms of 
speed that the one sailing them is about as fast as a Gaditan or 
Alexandrian is to a steamship today. 


For further comparison, please refer to the section 


the duration of the voyages on the ordinary sea routes according to 
the news of the ancients ift given. Here ftehe at the end 

a comparison of Venetian and Homeric navigation in the sea 

between Crete and Egypt. A keetifch 

The ship completed the journey by the fifth day! "la) 


171) The following pilgrimages to the h. Land, which are described in 
Feyer- abend's "Rey&buch," Frankf. 1584; on the plate in the following 
order: 1) "Wahrhaftige Befchreibung der Meerfahrt des St. von Gumpenberg," 
p. 535. - 2) "Verzeichni& der Rey& zum h. Land u. 

f. w. by Joh. Tuchern," p. 349. - 3) "Befchreibung der Reyf& und Wall- 
fahrt des Grafen Joh. zu Solms," p. 50. - 4) "Eigentliche Befchreibung 
der Hin" und Widerfahrt zu dem h. Land von Hans Werli von Zimber," 

p. 122 - 5) "Description of the sea voyage of Count Palatine Alexander bey 
Rhine," p. 30. - 6) "Grindliche Befchreibung der Wallfahrt des Melchior 
von Seydlitz," p. 250. - 7) "Eigentliche Befchreibung der Ausreifung und 
Heimfahrt des Zac. Wormbfer," p. 213. - 8) "Pilgrimage to the h. Grab 
durch Albrecht Grafen zu Loéwenftern," p. 158. - 9) "Kurzer und wahr" 
haftiger Bericht von der Rey& u. f. w. des Joh. Helffrich," p. 375. 


11) Odyff. XIV, 257. 
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Later, it only took three to four days. 1b) "With a good wind 
and a very fast course, a Venetian sailed from Alexandria to 
Kandia in three days."?) On the fourth 

To arrive on the 3rd day, favorable winds and good weather were 
also required;") fonft took 6 days, *)) even 9 on thefer 
route.") 


ub) Strab. X, 4, p. 475. 
172) "ReySbuch" p. 111. 
N, 109. 9 Be 

174) A. a. 0. ©. 181. 
178) A. a. O. p. 398. 
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Fourth chapter. 
The Phoenician-Palaean trade. 


The Hebrew tribes, already living in the center of the ancient 
trading world and in a country that was characterized by the 
Richness fof natural products fhave distinguished themselves in old age. 
thume never took part in the lively trade of the countries 
surrounding them in the long run, but at certain times only 

when they had broken through the barriers that the usual 

national borders set for their trading activities through wars 

of conquest (p. 46). Surrounded by tribes hostile to heredity 

or eager to trade, which did not allow Hebrew trade access to 

the sea and also had the main trade routes in their midst; cut 
off in the south and east by inhospitable deserts, 

bordering in the north on lands that are themselves submerged in 
water, which created the Hebridean land; Furthermore, without 
navigable rivers, which would have favored a connection with the 
sea or the neighboring countries, the fie, already a people 
devoted to cattle breeding and agriculture according to their 
ancient customs and habits, - their aversion to trade and 
agriculture, which was still favored by peculiar inftitutes, 
could not be overcome. 

They completely overcame this (and other!) very flate, under 
completely different circumstances and after absorbing strong 
foreign elements. In ancient times, however, they left it entirely 
to their indigenous Phoenician neighbors to provide for the needs 
that their own country could not provide for them. 


1) Sir. 26, 29. 27, 1 ff. Cf. Jef. 30, 6 Job. 6, 18 ff. Pf. 107, 
23 -29 Jon. 1, 4 ff. 
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While alfo the Hebrews in relation to active trade 

the Phoenicians, thefe were able, given the location and nature of 
their land, to adapt to the production of arable and 

of livestock breeding, which the paleftinenfifch inland 

land in rich abundance. The small area, which was cultivated 
excellently but mainly only for mercantile and industrial purposes, 
was not sufficient for a population as large as that of the 
trading towns on the coast and therefore required regular supplies 
of food of all kinds). Where 

but would the land faft around the ifraelitifch area 
eingefchloffenen, fmall Kuftenftreifen in the fouthern Phoenicia, 
where could the infel of Tyre with the fo ftoughly populated 
Palaetyrus have satisfied thefe Bedurfniffe beffer?) than with the 
neighboring tribes of the inland, who were exclusively occupied 
with agriculture and animal husbandry and who, for the reasons 
indicated, had no adequate means of selling their products. 

their open market than Phoenicia. 


The mercantile position of the two peoples, dictated by the 

power of the Umftande, which the Hebrews had to fo 

was more advantageous, since they controlled the trade routes - 
at times all those that led to Phoenicia by land - on 

individual routes, the outwardly good understanding was based 

on 

Despite all the national antipathies, which did not always lead to 
disputes, it was never seriously endangered in the long run. The 
Israelite tribes, especially those living in neighboring Galilee, 
regularly supplied the produce of their country to the Phoenician 
markets") and participated in many ways in the industrial 
enterprises of their neighbors). Many Hebrews find until the 
Tlatefte period in the Phoenician cities anfually;e) the kings 


2) Cf. Acts 12, 20: Hy ds 6 'Howöng Hvuouoyav Tig u 
Tro*’covioig Guodvundov os mapmoav ngOg aft'’'g/e§ ... NTodvro sionvnv, 
dia To re&psohai KUUTavV nV yagav ano ng Pasikinns. 


) See Jof. Ant. VIII, 2, 7. 5, 3. 
2) Acts loc. cit. Gen. 49, 20. Phoen. II, I, p. 307 ff. 


>) Phoen. II, I, p. 310 f. ) Cf. I Kings 7, 13 f. Mic. 1, 10. 
Theophraft. at Sof. e. Apion. I, 22; Jofeph. B. J. II, 18, 5. 
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Both peoples are on friendly terms or even, like Solomon and 
Ahab, on terms of kinship and unite against common enemies 
(trade relations?) or fonftigen in exchange for loans. In 
return, the Hebrews used to pay with the products of their 
country;?) while the Phoenicians sent the products of their 
industry, or precious metals, or even artists and builders 
together with the necessary building materials for the royal 
buildings in Jerufalem. 0) The Phoenicians, who traded in the 
Paleoftinefifian Bin- land, were partly the merchants coming 
from the sea coast and traveling with their goods. 

(p. 16. 119 f.), partly to merchants who had become regulars, 
who in the paleftinefifc cities, or, like all foreigners, - 
especially in more recent times, - outside at the gates, where 
the market famong all city traffic fwas located, their bazaars 
and warehouses, or with the other "strangers of the gate" 

(won i) their homes, in larger cities their streets or 
quarters.") From older times fi) some 

Traces that Phoenician merchants were also in the midst of the other 
inhabitants and not, as later, segregated at the gates. 

or in the prefcities). In Jerufalem the 


7) Jer. 27, 3. Phoen. II, I, P. 393. 425. 

) I Kings 9, 27. 10, 22. 

e) J. Kings 5, 25. II. Chr. 2, 14. efr. 3, 7. 
10) I Kings 5, 20. 7, 13. 9, 11. II. Sam. 5, 11. 


11) Neh. 13, 16. 20. Zeph. 1, 10. 11. cf. exod. 20, 10. Deut. 
5, 14. 31, 12. 


12) Cf. Zach. 14, 21; Joel 4, 17; Neh. and Zeph. l.c. The passage Prov. 7, 6 
ff. is very characteristic, both for the customs and in relation to the great 
luxury and opulence of the rich merchants who once lived within the walls of 
ancient Jerufalem. 

which describes the goings-on of the foreign merchant's woman (cf. 1 6, 

24. 7, 5 with 7, 19. 20) in Jerufalem: "In the 


From the window of my house, from behind the lattice, I looked out, that I saw 
among the foolish, I observed among the sons an unftiring cna- 

ben. He walked along the street towards the corner, and the way to her 

house (the house of the wooer's wife of the strange merchant who lived 

in the town felbft) he ftook, in the twilight, in the evening 
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Merchants and goldfsmiths, who in ancient times were called 
Canaanites, had their bazaars near the temple, 2 a) where the 
Ttoughest traffic was. We can still find their stalls here in 
Chrifti times. b) In the forecourts of the temple they flled 

Even then, the money changers still opened their tifches! 6c) 
These were once the Canaanites whom the prophet wiffen to go 

out to the temple. 12) Such traffic of the Canaanites in the 

holy place and in the holy city had to be a threat to the 
Ttrengen 

Ifraelites seem to have been profaned by the unholiness of 
Canaanite customs, and according to fuch reports, foreign merchants 
{flater seem to have been tolerated only in the suburbs and at the 
gates. 


In northern Paleftina, where in Galilee and on the seashore 

(a) where the Phoenicians of the coast lived together with 
Israelites, and the latter were often involved in the industrial 
and mercantile activities of the Phoenician trading towns; (b) 
where the ifraelitifche area included the greater part of Phoenicia 
from the east, and the main caravan routes to the coast of the sea 


of the day. In the eyeball (in the middle) of the night and the dark 

- fee there! a woman towards him, in a harlot's suit - Arglift in the 

heart. 

She is wild and unruly; her feet do not dwell in her house. Now on the 
Gaffe, then in the squares and beside every corner lurks fie; and 

She seizes him and kisses him, making her face bold, and says to him, "Well- 
done sacrifices lay before me; today I paid my vows. Therefore I went out to 
meet thee, to seek thy face, and fo I found thee. With 

I covered my camp with blankets, with striped carpets of fine Egyptian canvas; 
I sprinkled my camp with myrrh, aloes, and chamomile. Come! 

Let us sip love till morning and enjoy ourselves in tenderness; for my 
husband is not at home; he has gone far away. He took the purse in his fine 
hand, towards the full moon day (veral. 

p. 135 ff. 146) he comes to Haufe." 


24) Neh. 3, 31 f. 

2b) Lightfoot, Descer. templi Hieros. c. 9. Vol. II, p. 565 ff. 
2c) Joh. 2, 14 f. Matth. 21, 12. 

2d) Zach. 14, 21 Cf. above p. 116f. 


) Phoen. II, 1, p. 306 ff. 
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The more incomplete information that the biblifc books provide 
about the holdings of northern Ifrael must be taken into account 
if no mention is made of the transactions of Phoenician merchants 
in the lower parts of the country. Certainly, for example, under 
the Re: 

The government of King Ahab and his descendants, who were 
completely under Tyrifc influence, established a Niederlaffung 

of Phoenician merchants in the capital city of Samaria, just as 

a folder one was at that time of Damascene merchants in 

Samaria: 

is mentioned (I Kings 20:34). We know of a fidonifc trade 

ftation along the caravan route to Damascus from preifraelitifc 
times; 1) fince the affyrifchen period, there are fi) reports 

and traces that Phoenician merchants lived in large numbers in 
the cities dieffeits and on the other side of the Jordan. We 
refer to the Sidonians in Shechem) and to the Phoenicians. 

zier, who fince thefer time had fettled in the emporia of thatfside 
of the Jordan on the main caravanfroad. "") 


In the south, Jerufalem has been a major seat of trade 


was situated at the junction of the 
Caravanfroads leading from Phoenicia on onefside in the justfth 


Egypt across the Jordan to the Euphrates. As the refidence of an 
empire that was very large at the time and as the seat of the 
sanctuary, fie attracted a great deal of traffic to fich, which 
felbft Tyre could envy fie as a rival.") On the three 

high fefts, when the whole numerous ifraeli population flocked 

here; where later, during the Diafpora, pilgrim cacas from 

abroad met for dewfends!") 

the commercial traffic in Jerufalem was certainly no less great than 
we have come to know it on such occasions in neighboring countries 
(p. 135 ff.). 


The connection between Jerufalem and Phoenicia was 


14) A. op. cit. II, 2, p. 159 f. 


15) Phoen. II, 1, p. 407 f. 


16) A. a. 0. II, I, p. 402 ff. Below cap. 11, note 76 ff. 
17) Ezek. 26, 2. 


1) Cf. Jofeph. Antig. XVIII, 9, I. 
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from the port city of Jope, which served the Phoenicians for 
traffic with southern Paleftina - like Dor as a port for the 
Mediterranean - and was therefore also considered the port 
city of Jerufalem. In particular, trade goods that were 
easier to transport by sea, e.g. grain and building 
materials, were exported via Jope to Phoenicia or from there 
in the opposite direction. ba) 


There are numerous traces in the biblifc books of the 
settlements of Phoenician merchants in Jerufalem felbft,") 
including a couple of passages in the books of Nehemiah and 
Zephaniah. In Neh. 13, 16 it says: "Tyrians lived there, who 
brought fish and all kinds of goods (to the market in 
Jerufalem) and sold them on the Sabbath to the sons of Ju- 
da's and Jerufalem's sold." Thefe, in Jerufalem anf a&i - 


tyrifch merchants, who mainly traded in salted sea falms, - an 
indusftry branch, to which we will return in more detail in the 
following book, - muffen but did not live in the actual city, 


Tout in a suburb; because immediately afterwards a. vv. 19, 20 
is added that Nehemiah closed the city gates on the Sabbath in 
order to prevent the sale on that day. 

No doubt the fe fch merchants lived at the fch market, which 
was at the fch gate. Very inftructiv and at the same time to 
explain 


who, proclaiming a siege of Jerufalem, commemorates the Phoenician 
merchants settled in the suburbs in the following way, 1, 10: "That 
day has come," says Jehovah, “howling echoes from the fifchthor, 
howling from the new city. 

ftadt and great wailing from the hills; v. 11: heu- 

Let ye inhabitants of Mactefh: for destroy all the people of 
Canaan, all they that are laden with money." 


Here, alfo v. 11, the inhabitants of a district in 
Jerufalem, called Mactefh, are called upon to lament because 
the canaanitifchen living outside in the suburbs 


184) Phoen. II, 2, p. 176 f. 
19) Above p. 116. 117. 120. 202, note 12. 
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merchants were exterminated by the enemy: a situation like 
that described by Jofephus at the conquest of Jerufalem by 
Titus, where great consternation arose in Jerufalem, 

when the Romans conquered the new town with its quarters of wool 
merchants, coppersmiths and clothes sellers). Who the inhabitants 
of Mactefh were, ift 

certainly not to be fefted. However, it was clear to them that the 
ruin of the Canaanites in the prefcities 

howl, within the city, and lament their loss because 

Tie felbft was also affected by this. It feems alfo that the 
retailers dependent on the canaanitifc emporifts, 

the zarimao1 (Neh. 3, 31 f.), who lived near the temple; namely 
the victuals merchants, the shoemakers, the bakers, the cooks. 
These trades made use (according to the ancients) of the 
mortars (mactefh), of which the inconspicuous 

The whole neighborhood might have been named after the audible noise. 


That the number of people Living in the suburbs of Jerufalem 

The fact that the Canaanites were very important to the 

Ganaanites can be seen from the fact that here, in the passage 

of the prophet, they are referred to as "all the people of 

Canaan", with reference to their number and diversity, who had 
settlements in the three places mentioned above. We also know 

two of them from an" 

The Canaanites at the Fifchthore are still to be found in post-exilic 
times. We still find the Canaanites at the Fifchthore in post-exilic 
times. 

time in Nehemiah op. cit. Under the hills, - 

mentioned here alongside two other locations outside Jerufalem, 

from which the seer in Jerufalem hears the cry of lamentation, 

- can only be the Mount of Olives with its foothills. They are 


just fo as II. Kings 16:4, as idolatrous places of worship. The 
sanctuaries of the fidonian Aftarte, the moabitifch Milkom and 
the ammonitifch Kamofh were located here (I Kings 11:5, II 
Kings 23:13). 


20) B. J. V, 8, 1. 
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The passages cited here are intended for the cult of Solomon's 
Tidonifchen, moabitifchen and ammonitifchen women. However, fo 
little fhefes can be justified, just fo unambiguously 

ift is also clear that this was not their exclusive destiny. For they 
remained untouched by Solomon until Jofia. 

which, in view of the numerous reforms that have been introduced by Jewish 
The fact that all public idolatry, especially in Jerufalem, was 
eradicated by kings such as Afa, Jehofaphath, Joash, Hezekiah 

and others, would be completely inexplicable if it had not been 
for the fact that these sanctuaries had a completely different 
meaning than the other eradicated idolatries of the Israelites. 
Without doubt, however, those, in their national character, 

were also a. 

a. The cultusftates of the foreigners who had settled in and near 
Jerufalem, of the fidonifchen, ammonitifchen and moabitifchen 
merchants, which were alluded to above and fo long undisturbed. 
Cultusftatten diefer Art ftanden unter den Schutz der Vertrage (p. 
121 ff.); wodurch fich sich denn deren ungeftorte Fort- Dauer bei 
Jerufalem allein in befriedfe Weise aufklart. A third place where 
Canaanites lived near Jerufalem, "the an- 

The city," i.e., flater called Bezetha, "the new city," which 

is mentioned ft, fince Gentiles were no longer allowed to live 

in Jeru- falem, fseems to have been a foreign place from the 
beginning, 

especially for merchants and industrialists (cf. p. 113 f. above), 
and clearly betrays this provision in 

the passage from Jofephus quoted above (p. 206). 


The Phoenicians had similar trade relations with their southern 
neighbors, the Philiftians, as they did with the Hebrews. Thefe 
were a people excelling in agriculture and animal husbandry. 

The sea was a warlike nation, of which there is no trace of trade, 
especially in older times, despite the mercantile importance of the 
Philippine coast. Maritime trade was indeed favored by 

their location on the sea; but since the country lacked all means 
of navigation" a) and the people also lacked the sense for trade; 
fo the fer was limited to the tranfito trade of the Ka- 
rawanenftrake, which runs from Phoenicia and the Paleftinenfifchen 
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inland to Egypt, in another direction from Arabia and the 
Edomite ports to the Mediterranean. 

Trade was at all times of the greatest importance, as is also 
shown by the wealth of the philistine cities (p. 30. 48), which 
can be seen in the biblifcal books. Only Arabs and the 

in the Philiftaifchen Kufttenftadten anfafigen 2h) Phoenicians 
and about the old Canaanitifchen original inhabitants, but not 
Philiftaer, fcheinen to have fich have involved. Arab caravans, 
coming from the Euphrates via Phoenicia, passed through the area 
every year. 

The cities on the philiftaifchen coast are regarded as staging 
posts for the Arabs' trade, which went from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean." e) However, the Phoenicians were responsible for 
the maritime transportation of the Arab goods fpiled here fo long 
as they were in possession of the maritime dominion. Only ft 
Tince the Affyrians had conquered Phoenicia after subjugating 
Cilicia, Cyprus and part of Phoenicia could the attempt be made 
to establish a felbftft sea trade in Philiftdaa; which, after the 
Affyrians, Pfammetich again attempted to do with the help of the 
Ionian and Carian naval powers. We have repeatedly pointed out 
the consequences of the new developments brought about under the 
influence of the great powers in Asia. 

Ttaltung des philiftaifchen Handels für den ganzen vorderafiatifchen 
und namlich den ph6nizifchen Handelsverkehr hat; daraus ift denn 
zugleich auch auf die Bedeutung zu zu infer, welche der Seeverkehr 
Phéniziens an diefer Kufte fo lange behauptete, als 

he received monopoliftifch here for the reasons stated. 


Given the importance of the Paleoftinefifc coast for transfito 
trade, the Phoenicians were keen to maintain good relations with 
its warlike inhabitants. We fee from the biblifc books that in 
the times when the Hebrew borders did not reach as far as the 
empires on the Red Sea, they fought to keep access to them open 
from Philiftaa. 


200) A. a. O. p. 176 ff. 
20%) A. a. O. II, 1, P. 405. 
204) Above p. 25 and the dal. cit. St. 
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Tuchten. What has been said above (p. 73) about the slave trade 
that they conducted in common with the Philiftians, Edomites and 
Sabaeans points to trade connections that existed among 


Half of the world freached itself. Apart from Hebrew slaves, who came 
into the Phoenician trade through the Phoenician raids, 

the articles of trade were probably the same as those that came 

from the Pa- laftinenfif inland and should now be named 

individually. 


The prophet Ezekiel mentions the main counterparts of Palaeo- 
Phoenician trade in his description of Tyrean trade: "Judah and 
the land of Israel were your merchants; 

Minnith wheat and pannag (d),!) Honey and oil 

and Balfam (resina) they gave you for dew," 27, 17. Here 

the trade in grain, namely in wheat, is mentioned. 

zen, zuerft intended (cf. p. 90 f.). Grain was the main 
production of the formerly fo fertile land. Wheat was 
cultivated in several varieties and, with the forgfamic care 
which the Hebrew farmer applied to the cultivation of this 
noble fruit, in the most excellent quality. The prophet here 
calls a genus of the same minnith wheat 

(D EN, not "wheat from Minnith," as if the Tyrians had 
obtained it from Minnith), which fhas its name from 

a city in the wheat-rich land of the Ammonites?"), in much the 
same way as we have "Franconian wheat". Phoenicia received its 
main supply of grain from 

The large rural settlements that the Phoenician kings still 
enjoyed in the Roman period must have been located here and in 
the fertile Saron plain. 


21) The meaning of this word cannot be determined with certainty; cf. 
note 83a below in d. Cap. 


22) Cf. Mifhn. Kilaim 1, 9. The wheat of Michmas and Mazzonicha was 
considered to be wheat of the highest quality; in the second range 
the wheat of Chophrajim is mentioned. Menach. 8, 1. 


25) Jef. 28, 24 ff. 
23) Compare Richt. 11, 33 with II. Chr. 27, 5. 


25) Above p. 201, note 2. 
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They used to receive these from the overlords of the land as a 
gift or as crown estates, and from which they collected the 
fruit rent. 2) Also from the more distant grain-rich regions of 
Paleftina, from Samaria, Moabitis, Ammonitis and Gilead, 

grain came to Phoenicia; as then Eupolemus, 26) - any- 

if the paleftinefif grain trade is taken into account, 


King Hirom supplied them with wheat. While the grain trade on 
land continued in the opposite direction, and the Hebrews on 
their 

Efeln?) who supplied the grain sacks to the Phoenician markets 
- in ancient times especially the tribe of Iffafchar, "a kno- 
chichter Efel," who lived on the caravan road to Gilead and who 
paid interest to the Sidonians) - the grain trade originated in 
Judea 

to the seaport of Jope and from there to ships to Phoenicia. ???) 
Jope felbft, which still appears in the perfifchen period 
according to biblifc allusions as a fidonifch-tyrifc? a) port 
city, had an extremely rich crop yield in its urban area; 
likewise Dor, which also lay in the plain of Saron and is 
described at the same time as a Sidonian city. p) How valuable 
the grain-rich regions of Jope and Dor were to the Phoenician 
kings, who seem to have engaged in the monopoly trade in grain 
(p. 108), 

This is immortalized in the recently discovered tomb of the fidonif 
king Esmunézer, from which we still know both cities. 

more closely than such crown jewels, whose very thought 

became. The inscription has the Sidonian king plead in the 

name of the dynasty to "the Lord of Kings," the divine king of 
the land El "Kronos, who also bestowed the kingship on the 
individual city kings after Sanchoniathon, that he would grant 
us 


254) Phoen. II, 1, p. 314, note 211, p. 524. 


26) In Eufeb. Praep. evang. IX, 33. 


27) Mentioned as laftth animals in grain transports. Mishn. Demai IV, 7. 
ktub. V, 6. Bab. mez. VI, 5. Cf. above p. 128, note 3a. 


25) Phoen. II, 1, p. 309 f. 
20) Jofeph. Ant. XIV, 10, 6 cf. II Chr. 2, 14 f. Efr. 3, 7. mae 


20%) Phoen. II, 2, P. 175. 
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give Dor and Jope, Dagon's (the grain god) glorious 

lands, in the plain of Saron." de) By the way 

in Sidon flater still the main market of the Jope-executed 

the grain. The Jewish Prifter kings, who at that time, like the 
Tidonifchen and in ancient times probably the tyrifchen kings, 
held Jope as a crown estate, had to pay the Rö- 

mers deliver 26,075 modie of wheat to Sidon every year. 


of the harvest yield to Sidon, where the grain appears to have been 
sold on account of the fiscus." d) 


Exports were, however, as one could already fnd from the great 
fruit wealth of Palaeftina, and the strong demand of the 


29%) The passage in question, lines 18-19, the correct interpretation 

of which has already been pointed out by Due de Luynes in fhis 

magnificent work of merit: Mémoire sur le Sarcophage et inscription 
funéraire d'Esmunazar roi de Sidon. 

Par. 1856, reads: Dy INT DIN DIS N > m m) nw Wa WN MAIN 137 

DENN. The optative IM) indicates that 

Both cities were a perfonal fief of the kings of Sidon, alfo of the Perfer- 
king, were. For fuch crown estates and royal cities, of which the king of 
Tyre also had several outside the Tyrolean territory at that time, fee 
Phoen. II, 1, p. 524 f. and p. 314, note 211. o in the cited text refers to 
the dynasty, as always the plural of the first perfon in the insftruction. 
The form Ay or Ir, anftatt Aw) or SW, the plane, 


also explains the name of Phoenicia Ze, Phoen. II, 1, p. 5, fo that alfo 
according to appellative meaning thefer name corresponds to the other 
7d, "the lowland," 

speaks. Po = Ne ift Phoenician spelling. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 176, 


Note 73, and on thefe spelling Erfch and Gruber, Eneyklopadie III, 

P. 434. 439. By the way, the explanation of this passage also makes a 
distinction about the age of inscription. Esmunezar's father Teben nit - fo 
lefe I MI2N, namely 5929, how D "builds the nit," i.e. constantly be- 


which explains the Greek mutilation of Tevong - must therefore be the well- 
known Sidonian king Tennes. The rebuilding of all the main temples in Sidon, 
which the inscription mentions, also points most clearly to the cataftrophe 
that affected Sidon under Tennes; quite apart from other reasons, the 
development of which I reserve for another occasion. 

20) Jofeph. op. cit. Phoen. II, 2, P. 

525. 140 
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The temple of Solomon, which was built in the middle of Phoenicia, 
was exceptionally large. According to the Books of Kings, 

Solomon paid Hirom 20,000 kor of wheat, or 150,000 medims, every 
year for the materials and builders supplied for the construction 
of the temple, 

"for deffen house," i.e. for the royal court alone,") a quantum, 


According to Chronicles, Hirom received 20,000 kor of wheat and 
fo much gerfte every year (II, 2, 10), but according to 
Eupolemus op. cit. 10,000 kor every month (), the kor to 10 
Artaben. How ftark 

the Jewish grain market in Sidon may be inferred from the 
passage from Jofephus quoted above (p. 211). According to 

of a moderate calculation, which we will present below in the nextfth 
Note, the grain trade brought around 12,500,000 Thai people into 
the country every year. Thefer significant grain exports to 
Phoenicia, in connection with the large confumtion in Palaeo- 
ftina felbft, where the main food was bread, ba) find the ver- 


30) J. Kings 5, 25: z ddp, as also II Chr. 2, 9 ft. dp to 
lefen. Cf. LXX on the latter passage. 


304) How large the production and confumption of grain was in Pa- 

laftina can be roughly calculated from several data, of which 

I'll just emphasize one thing here. For the weekly maintenance of a Gefchiedenen 
were used for food: 2 Kab (% Modius) wheat, or also 

4 cab gerfte, also 4% cab legumes, % log oil, 1 cab dried figs. Mishn. 
Ktub. V, 8, which would be 25 modie or 4% annually. 

Medimnus (bushel) of wheat and 50 modias or 8% medimnus of barley 

per capita. If one now calculates the population of Paleftina at 5,000,000 
(Winer, Bibl. Realworterb. II, p. 189) and takes after Ab" 

children and others who needed or received less food, 

3,000,000, each of whom would have consumed the above quantity of wheat or 
barley: fo the total would amount to 12,500,000 medimnus of wheat and 
25,000,000 medimnus of barley annually. If one assumes the export of 

The price of wheat is assumed to be only a fourth of a thlr. lower, and 
according to a moderate average calculation for Paleftina, 2 thlr. as the 
price for a mint of wheat, 1 thlr. for the same measure of barley: fo the 
sum of 12,500,000 thlr. would come into circulation each year through the 
grain trade. 
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This can be attributed to the very high price of grain in 
Paleftina in the older period. In more recent times, as the 
Mifhnah repeatedly states, b) the usual price of 4 seah of 
wheat, which is equivalent to an attifch medimnus, against 7% 
of the Prussian bushel, was 1 shekel 

or 20 gGr, which can be considered a high price in relation 
to the prices known elsewhere in a grain country. In the 
older age, however, when the front- 

afiatifc countries were still in their full bloom, the cereal 
harvest was even more important. At the siege of Safmaria, a 
prophet proclaimed that (after the plundering of the fleeing 
Tyrifc siege army) two seahs of barley would cost a shekel, and 


If Jehovah had made locks in the sky, this could not have 
happened" (II Kings 7:2, 16, 18, 19). Accordingly, the grain 
price given here must not have been considered high at the 
time; rather, it feems to have been a moderate price. There are 
also such prices as 4 seah or a medimnus of wheat flour 3 Thlr. 
8 gGr., a medimnus of barley 1 Thlr. 

16 gGr. would only occur in antiquity in the case of 
theuerungen. Slightly lower, but also very high in proportion, 
is the estimate that 14 Kor or 45 Seah Gerfte would cost the 
Value according to 15 Shekel, 12 Thlr. 12 gGr., equal. d) 
According to this, an attifch medimnus or 4 seah gerfte 

1 4% Shekel or 1 Thlr. 2 gGr. 10 Pf. koften. Since in 
Palaeftina, as in other countries, wheat was twice as expensive 
as barley, the price of a medimnus or approximately a Prussian 
bushel of wheat would be 

2 thlr. 5 gGr. 5 pfennigs. In contrast, the grain prices, which 
were common in Greece, especially in older times, lag far behind, 
't) and it is confirmed by fo high prices. 


50h) Erub. VIII, 2. peah. VIII, 4. 
doe) Bockh et al. op. cit. p. 131 ff. 
%) Hof. 3, 2 Cf. the cantilevers to the St. 


zo e) II. Kings 7, 2. 16 ff. Mishn. Ctub. V, 18. Cf. Böckh op. cit. p. 131. 
0) In Attica, which by far does not meet the required demand for 
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not only our earlier remark about the low value of silver in 

the older Orient, especially in Phoenicia and Paleftina, but 

also the ftrength of the trade in grain to the money-rich 

Phoenicia of Paleftina. 

was operated from, as evidenced by this. The fact that thefem high ge- 
We can only hint here at the value of the arable land in 

Palaeftina, which was also due to the freedom to graze. g) 


The first grain to be mentioned is olive oil, which is of 

the highest quality and produced in Palaeontina. Olive oil 

is, according to the Books of Kings (I, 5, 25), in addition 

to wheat, from: fonly as Solomon's delivery to Hirom and at 

Ezek. l. cited as an article of paleoftinefifch-tyrifch trade. After 
Eupolemuss!) came olive oil, which Hi: 

rom from Solomon came from the land of Judah, while the 

other products would have been delivered from other parts of 

the country. There is also no doubt that thefe statement, 

like other 


grain and required large supplies, in Solon's time the medimnus gerfte cost 1 
drachma, 6 gGr, in Socrates' time twice as much, 

12 gGr; in Demofthenes' time 1 medimnus of wheat cost 5 drachmas 

or 1 thlr. 6 gGr. The prices in other parts of Greece were not very 
different. See Böckh et al. l.c. p. 131 ff. 


(Lev. 27, 16) According to modern law, a field that is covered with 

1 Chomer or 44 Modien Ausfaat was befeaten, to 50 Shekel or 

41 Thlr. 16 gGr. be assessed. Since thefe assessment is made for all fields 
forfeited to the Holy Land, it appears that a rate has been adopted here which 
corresponds approximately to the value of those fields. 

Tprach, which had only a low value according to their location or 
condition, in any case an average price. Nevertheless, the price must 
have seemed very high; for if a jugerum or 28,800 Roman feet, which is 
roughly equivalent to a Magdeburg acre of 25,920 rhine feet, was to be 
paid for with a jugerum or 28,800 Roman feet, the price was very high. 
feet, with 

6 Modien befaet wurde (Böckh l.c. p. 113), fo would a Chomer 

Land which is 4% less than a jugerum, namely 4% modii, occupies an area 

of 21,600 Roman feet. The prices of landed property in Attica also lag 
behind. Cf. Böckh p. 89 and above p. 51. Later, the value of land in 

Judea was much lower, as can be seen from the explanation of the above 
mofaifchen passage in the Mifhnah fhnah. Arach. III, I ff. 


31) In Eufeb. op. cit. 
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phoenician trade. For "the whole hilly country between the 
high ridge on which Jerufalem and Hebron lie, is," as C. 
Ritter?) says in his fine and rich notes on the spread of the 
olive tree, "the actual olive country." With the large 
quantity of oil, which in addition to Judea also shows 
Galilee,ss) and with the relatively low confumption, the price 
in the interior was very low,) the export very significant, 
33) and the trade profit with the great reputation that the 
Jewish oil had abroad, 6) certainly very large. It was 
exported to Syria,") also to Arabia, which had fine olive 
trees,") but especially to Egypt, whose olives only gave a 
bad, foul-smelling oil? 

and may have been brought by the Phoenicians to the remotest 
regions (see p. 9l+ above). 


The wine of Judea, which, according to the Chro- 
nik and Eupolemus, at the first temple building to the Tyrians, 


The great wine wealth of Phoenicia was of no importance as a trade 
item. 


On the other hand, the export of paleoftinefif honey is 
considerable, which according to Ezek. l.c. is attributed to 
the ty: 


32) Geography vol. XI, ©. 530. 
33) Jofeph. B. J. II. 21, 2. Deffen Vita § 13. Deut. 33, 24. 


) On the extraordinarily low prices in Galilee and felbft in the trading 
city of Cafarea, where the oil was exported, compare 

the data in Jofeph. l.c., which admittedly contradict each other, but from 
which it is clear in any case that oil had a lower price in the maritime 
cities than in Greece. Cf. with this Böckh a. a. 

0. S. 140. 


35) Cf. II Chr. 2, 9. 1 Kings 5, 25, and on the latter passage the 
Commentary of Then ius. 


36) Court. 12, 2. Jef. 57, 9. 

7) See Mifhn. Shebiith. 6, 5. Jef. 57, 9. 
6) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 783 f. 

0) Cf. cap. 12, note 65. 

40) II. Chr. 2, 9. 14. Eupol. op. cit. 


Meta 3, 7. 
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rifch market, and also among those exported to Egypt. 

he appears to have led paleoftinesfifchen products (Gen. 43, 11). 
After all, he was born in the land "flowing with milk and honey" in 
rich abundance. However, this has less to do with bee 

honey, which Egypt felbft had in abundance, rather than the 

date honey produced only in Paleftina!?) and grapefyrup 

to think of. The latter is still an important article of trade 

for Palestine in more recent times; according to Shaw's and 
Rufffel's statements, about 300 carloads of it were exported to 
Egypt every year in the last century.") 


In addition, the agriculture and animal husbandry of the richly 
blessed neighboring Paleoftinefif country supplied the Phoenicians 


ships were of equal importance, since Phoenicia did not produce 
these products. The prophet Hofea (2, 5. 8. 9) counts the two 
former, wool and linen, apart from grain, oil and wine, among 
the goods that would have made Ifrael rich in gold and silver. 
Wool came partly from the land of the Jordan, where individual 
tribes possessed numerous herds and also paid their tribute or 
taxes in wool; a) partly from Judah, which was particularly 
suitable for sheep breeding; b) while Galilee produced large 
quantities of flax." e) The fact that in Jerufalem in particular 
a very strong wool trade was practiced can already be inferred 
from the Paffalamians. "(d) Therefore, in the new city of 
Jerufalem, near the clothing market, there is a wool market. 
mentioned above (p. 206). 


42) Cf. note 126. 


43) Shaw, Travels p. 339. Ruffel, Natural history of Aleppo 
p. 20 Warnekros, Hebr. Alterthumer p. 271, 2nd ed. 


25a) II. 3, 4 Jef. 16, 1; cf. Mic. 7, 14; I Chr. 5, 9. 
11,17, 211. 


sp) II Sam. 12, 2. Am. 1, 1. II. Chr. 26, 10. 
250) Cf. note 44, 


434) According to Jofeph. B. J. VI, 9, 156,500 pafffal lambs were 
eaten once on Ofterfefte. 
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However, the wool and flax of Paleftina had already been 
processed into clothing in Phoenicia. Spinning and weaving, as 
well as the sale of the spun and woven cloth, was the 
housewife's business among the Hebrews. 

This is how we know it from earlier times. The housewife, like 
the proverbs fie fchildern, "forgt für Wolle und Flachs," 

. in graceful Weife. "fhe stretches out her hands for the 
skirt, her fingers ffetches the spindle." .. She "prepares 
fine shirts (Pd, oro) and gives belts to the Canaanite" 

(Prov. 

31, 13. 19. 24). Tobias' wife also delivers the 

Wool processed into clothing was given to the merchants (zo6s 
xv- oiolg, Tob. 2, 11). In Galilee, where agriculture 
prevailed, the trade was limited to flax cloth; but in Judea, 
where sheep farming was more important, it was limited to 
woollen cloth. 

because of the women of Galilee even after the miracle 


The weaver was able to work five shekels weight of warp threads 
and ten shekels weight of weft threads, which, as in Egyptian 
weaving, were fo thin again.") f 


The canvas of the Hebrews had an important reputation. 

In the passage quoted from the Proverbs, the housewife's fabric 
is called P7D, owdar, as fonft is the name given to the fineft 
woven canvas or byffus, which the Phoenicians brought into 
trade. Some preferred the Hebrew canvas to the Egyptian.") In 
flater times, the 


7) Baba Kama X, 9: N owan 2b h o1yran o pp p 
d D 9 Din go Prnp'> Jan D mIsy H an 
Saga Inwp e 


4) Mishn. Ktub. V, 9. 


46) Clem. Al. Paedag. II, 10, 115, p. 239: ovxer1 rag OWovag rag 

an' Alyunrov, dg dk rug en yis 'Ef&owiov nal Kiliumv Eumogigousvor 

yis-. rd os dude xal ra Bvoowa oloro. Under the kilikifch canvas 

ift tarfifche, which is often mentioned alongside the fkythopolitanifche in 
Diocletian's Preis- tarif, e. 17, 18. 
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The canvas of Scythopolis is praised in the Talmud!) and in 
contemporaneous Roman sources"). In Diocletian's price list 0) 
clothes made of fkythopolitanifcanvas are always listed first, 
- before the best canvas goods of the time, - and 

always at significantly higher prices than all others. 

Good linen was also prepared at Arbeel in Galilee.") The price 
of a shirt is described in the Talmud by a golden de- 

nar or 4 Thlr. 20 gGr. down to 14 Shekel or 1 Thlr. 

6 gGr. indicated.") The colored knittings, which are mentioned 
from ancient times in the weavers' works of the Hebrews, had 
an even flater reputation). Coftable belts, which are 
mentioned above in the Proverbs, also came very late and in 
better quality from Jerufalems2) and Askalon. 2 a) 


Also called byffus or cotton, - formerly in Hebrew tree flax, 
{flater byffusss), and not to be confused with the cotton 

tree, which heft flater becomes known as. 

feln, fondern as the herbaceous cotton perennial still grown in the 
coastal region of the Mediterranean Sea, - was grown in Judea from 
ancient times; true 


Reland, Palaestina p. 977. 


48) Vet. orb. deseript. $ 12 ed. Gothofr. § 17 ed. A. Maj. Cod. 
Theod. X, 20, 8. 


40) XVII, 16. 21. 38. 43. 48. 59. 64. 69. 85. XVIII, 7. 16. 21. 
26. 37. 


50) Beresh. Rabb. f. 15, d. 
50a) Mishn. Meilah. VI, 4. 
51) Claudian In Eutrop. I, 357: Iudaieis quae pingitur India velis. 


52) Aethic. Sit. Cosm. 84 mentions among other species baltea re- 
galia ... ex Hierosolyma adlata. 


524) Mishn. Kelim. 23, 2. 


5) Jof. 2, 6 can y YNWD fprachlich correctly either tree flax 
or wood flax, but not "flax stalks." The addition y fol dw is 


distinguished from other "flax", for which one can also, like 


in the Greek, aivov, hemp and byffus. However, since 7, taken in the 
second meaning, cannot denote flax, because this would mean that 
there would be no difference from hemp, fo the explanation "Sten- 
gelflachs" = "flax stalk" is completely unfounded. 
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Thighly favored by their climate, however. Jericho, whose 

tropical heat also produced other southern crops of excellent 
quality, already had "tree flax" in pre-Israeli times. Another 
message in Chronicles (I, 4, 21) about the "byffus workers" in 
Judah also dates back to a very early time." a) At least it does 
not seem to have been at least two years ago. 

fel that thefes Gefchlecht of Byffusarbeiter with other, from 

The family members listed in the chronicle as JUdifch but linked to 
Canaanite names were originally not purely Judifch, but rather 
predominantly Canaanite. Their business probably dates back to pre- 
ifraelitifc times and has been preserved until later times. For the 
Talmud still recognizes the cottonftaudessb) and tree- 

want merchants in Judah zs) and Paufanias distinguishes 

"the byffos of the Hebrews" from the one growing in Elis. 
Incidentally, thefer was also not gossypium arboreum, fbut the 
annual cotton perennial, as which the palaefti- 


3a) Suffice it here to refer to the intertwining of thefe wicked with Ca- 
naanites (cf. I Chr. 4, 21. 22 with Gen. 38, 2 ff.), and to the names of 
eponyms that also occur in Chr, 

whose canaanitifc origin is undoubtedly ift. There are many such occurrences 
in the original history of the tribe of Judah and the Levi and Simeon who 
belonged to it; They lead to the conclusion that the Hebrew tribes, which in 
ancient times were called Israel ausgefchloffen, had their own special 
history, in particular that they were much more mixed with Canaanite fathers 
than other tribes. 


53h) Mishn. Kilaim VII, 2: Y & Da s AN. Comp. on the 
Bochart, Chanaan I, 45, p. 767 f. Braun, De vestitu sacerd. 
p. 94 f. ) According to Berach. f. 28, 2. cf. Nidda f. 17, 1. 


5) V, 4, 2: ds Bvooog n &v ri Hei Aentorntog uv st Oovv 

dnodei zig 'Efoniov, Eor1 d owe 40 Evan. VI, 16, 4 fhe says of 

diefem Byffos: v vd navvapida nal Aivov v HUvov omeigov- 

6 In the Middle Ages, Jacob de Vitriaco lib. I, c. 85, in the Gesta Dei per 
Francos p. 1099, the paleftinenfifche Baumwollenftaude similarly alfo: 

Sunt ibi praeterea arbusta quaedam, quae seminantur, ex quibus 

colligunt bombacem, quam Franeigenae cotonem seu coton nominant 

et quae est quasi medium inter lanam et linum. 
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Paleftina has from ancient times several genera of har- 

and oil, some of which are sought after as perfumes, others 
because of their medicinal use, but are particularly important 
for trade with Egypt. 

because they were used here for the balfing of the corpses. 
were used. These include the fogenic Balfam from Gilead or 

the resina of the ancients, as well as styrax, ladanum and 
asphalt. 


The fo-called Balfam of Gilead, ) which the newer biblical 
scholars consider without sufficient reason to be the Balfam 
of Mecca (Ln, amyris opobalsamum),") was the end- 


56) Gen 37, 25. 43, 11. Jer 8, 22. 46, 11. 51, 8. Ezek. 27, 17. 

57) Jahn, Bibl. Archaeology I, § 84, ©. 407 ff. Hartmann, Die 
Hebraerin III, p. 113. Gefenius, Thes. p. 1185. Winer, Bibl. Real" 
wörterbuch I, p. 131 f., 3rd ed., and besides others also Tuch zu Gen. 
37, 25, p. 499. Knobel zu Gen. 37, 25, p. 262. However, there is not 
the slightest reason for this interpretation of 8 (). Already Bo- 


erft is found in the more recent Jewish interpreters, namely Kimchi (on II 
Kings 20:13) (Bochart, Hierozoicon. II, 51 Tom. p. 628). Gefe- nius l. c. 
refers to the Chaldean paraphra- tics for proof. 

fen and to the Talmud; but it cannot be proved fich that they understood the 
Bal- fam; for they do not use fich anftatt On the expression which in Chaldee 
and Talmudic means Balfam (fee below 

Note 83a), but fubftituir words, of which it is at least very doubtful 
whether they mean Balfam. The Targum Jonathan gives in Jer. and Ezek. a. o. 
93 dur dpd); but it is quite undecided that this fes means Balfam. Onkelos 
gives Gen. op. cit. NND) through u', ver" 

ftand certainly not the Balfam among them. The Jewish declarers 

would probably have been more correct under v Wachs. Onkelos uses in the 
Gen. op. cit. Hop for ; now is indeed used in a Gloffe for Mifhna, 


Shebith 7, 6, gefagt: Ketaph fei the tree Apharfemon or the Bal- fam 

tree; only according to other statements in the Talmud FDP has a 

further meaning and denotes the resina, which is obtained from 

branches or fruits (Gem. Aboda zarah f. 35, 2 07137 Do and N87 ND). 

and thus the meaning of the verbum rp abs 

(scratch, scrape, tear, tear off, harvest, from tree fruits). If both 
statements are correct, fo the only result would be, 

that op. and therefore perhaps also V initially the resina, but then in the 
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tive or resina of the ancients.") With this name, which, 

Just as the most common names of commercial articles of this kind 
have passed from the femitifc languages to klaffifchen, the name of 
the tree, which is derived from certain trees, especially from the 
Lentiscus (oyivos) or maftix tree, the outflow of resin or gum 
caused by cutting.") Thefsame meaning 


in the narrower sense also denotes the resina obtained from the 


balfamftaude; and nothing of importance would then stand in the way of 


accepting it, 


that n Gen. 43, 11 and Ezek. l.c. the eldest 7: 


Balfam means Balfam. On the other hand, it is variously wrong to 


understand Balfam in the four other places under the g "from Gilead"; 
for 


one wanted to claim, as indeed Winer and Gefenius (op. cit.) do, that 


The Holy Scriptures mention it only alongside other exotic plants in 
cultivated gardens (Eccl. 5, 1. 13. 6, 2. Sir. 24, 15. Cf. on the latter 
passage 

Note 83a) and all reports on the Jewish balfam agree that it only grew 

as a cultivated plant under the most careful care in a few places to be 
mentioned below, which had a tropical climate, but not in the colder and 
mountainous Gilead. However, if one wants to assume with Jahn l.c. that 
the balfam in Gilead only grew as a 

This would mean, apart from the possibility that the plant could have 
thrived in the climate of Gilead, not only the great age of the culture 
(already in Jacob's time, Gen. op. cit.), fbut also the circumstances speak 
against the fact that the relevant data refer to Gilead in general, but 
would certainly, as is also the case with the Jewish Balfam, which became 
known later, refer to a specific locality in Gilead. Ritter, Erdkunde XII, 
p. 115, wants to include under the Balfam 

from Gilead to the Balfam at the dead lake in the later Nabataean region; 
on the other hand, it should be noted that thefer diftrict was not in 
Gilead. Incidentally, it is completely unfounded when Hartmann and Ge- 
Tenius l.c. think that the - muffe according to Gen. 13, 11. 37, 25. Ezek. 


27, 17 a fextremely coftable product of Palaftina's fine; for in these places 
it is mentioned alongside honey, stakte, ladanum and so on. 


5°) Thefe explanation is based on the old verfions named Salmafius, 
Homon. Hyl. iatr. p. 173, Boch art l.c. Celfius, Hierobotan. II, 180 
ff. and Sprengel, zu Dioscor. Vol. II, p. 356. 


) The derivation from this is also rejected by Lobeck, Pathol. p. 219; it 
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falso refers to the Hebrew Ssori, the fo-called Balfam from 
Gilead, ") and could therefore, since the Balfam ift a resina, 
not only mean the resina in general, fbut also the Balfam from 
Mecca! Just because the old verfions are quite unftunely unfer 
Ssori by resina;é?) since in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic there 
are other expressions for the Balfam from Mecca,) and 
especially in Syriac the same word Ssori expresses the 
resina: fo ift, also apart from other reasons, ") which are 
not explained by etymology. 

and the dialects of the ancients can be regarded as sufficiently 
secure. In addition, everything that we know of 

the biblifcal Ssori: namely, that it was a Judean article of 
commerce, bidden in Egypt (cf. Gen. 43:11), exported there in 
older times by the Midianites (Gen. 37:25); that it flater 
appeared in the Tyrifc trade (Ezek. 27:17); 


unfer n, coming from 3055, which corresponds to the Hebrew WII, means 
to run and flow, and means the sap flowing from the tree or the tree 
fruit, the resina. The Greek Onzivn f seems to be based on the plural 
form Y, from which Sin- 


gular 8, in Heb. the outflow, Canal. Gen. 30, 38, Exod. 2, 16. 


Cf. Plin. XVI, 21. 
60) In Arabifchen, the verb e after the camus is replaced by the 


blood flowing from the wound, the subftantive no at the same time also of 


the juice flowing from the date. Similarly the Syriac 5 . seidit, 
diseidit and the corresponding n and in the Gen. l.c. also used for it 
85, resina. Cf. the WBB. 

61) Both types of refina are also mentioned together, e.g. Eu- 

ftath. Antioch. Hexaémer. p. Il: x avra od ry o°ero’ghdiapopd Eori 

Te o’ctugve dvvo Y ng oxivov TO o’cxevo, nal , 6 zig PaAoauov OTOS. 

62) The LXX and Vulg. in all the passages cited resina; the Pe- fchito 
Gen. l.c. JOy, but Jer. and Ezech. 1505, both of which are significant 
of the resina; on the Targums fee note 57. 


63) Note 83a. 


64) Note 57. 
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that it was used especially for wounds (Jer. 8, 22. 46, 11. 51, 


8), - also Known as resina ift. Pliny distinguishes the resina 
Iudaea. In Egypt, many types of resina were used for 
balfamiras, "") and in particular they were popular as a remedy 


for wounds, in addition to other illnesses.") Incidentally, 

whether a certain type of 

Refina meant under Ssori fei, which will be difficult to decipher. 
There is no doubt, however, that the two types of refina popular in 
the Orient were obtained from the terebinth, a tree common in 
Palaeolithia, and from the maftix tree. 

in the Phoenician-Jewish trade.") 


The Styrax or Storar®?) was a - Phoenicia, Sy: 


delsbedeutung fchon was already mentioned earlier.") As a national product 


6) II. N. XIV, 25: Arborum suco manantium picem resinamque 

aliae ortae in oriente, aliae in Europa ferunt ... In oriente optumam 
tenuissimamque terebinthi fundunt, deinde lentisei, quam et ma- 
stichen vocant, postea cupressi, acerrimam sapore, liquidam omnes 

et tantum resinam .. Arabica resina alba est, Iudaea callosior et te- 
rebinthina quoque odoratior ete. 


66) Cf. Baehr on Herod. II, 86. 


67) Plin. H. N. XXIV, 22: resolvitur resina ad vulnerum usus et 
malagmata oleo. Hieron. ad Ezech. 27, 17 Tom. III, p. 886: resina 
lenis est, apta corporibus et pro mediecina aceipitur. 


os) From the maftix tree, oyivog, lentiscus, a resina was prepared, 
which was called oyivivn, which could be a translation of n; if 
otherwise the tree was named after the resina obtained from it. 


See Dioscor. I, 91, Plin. XIX, 25, and on the medicinifc use also Plin. 


36. XIV, 25. XV, 25. Diefes Maftix oil, with which 


XII, 


{ince ancient times there has been an important trade on the island of Chios 


(cf. Thevenot, Orient. Reif. I, 62, p. 130 f.), Celfius verfteht a. a. 
0. under 2. Oedmann, Sammlungen III, p. 110 ff. and Ro fen- 
muller, Alterthumskunde IV, 1, p. 168, refer to the wvgoBaAavog, the 


Zacchaeus oil, in which they fchon Jofephus Antiq. II, 6, 5; indefffen the 


Zacchaeus oil was made from the fruit, but not, as the name suggests 
W seems to be derived from the carved tree. o In Heb. egg, 


Gen. 37, 25, 43, 11. Cf. Bochart, Hiero- 


zoic. 1. IV, c. 12, tom. II, p. 532 sg. Gefenius, Thes. p. 883. 
70) Above ©. 101. N 
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Paleftina's, especially Gilead's, it is already called in 
ancient times, as folches sent by Jacob as a gift to Jofeph to 
Egypt, ") and also brought there by ifmaelitifchen merchants as 
a trade article...). The kings of Judah feem to have traded 
monopolifcally with the Balfam trade; as can be seen from the 
mention of the "Styraxhau- 

fes," which was also the royal treasure house,) to fclose ift. 


In addition to the two types of resin mentioned above 
is described above as a third species exported from Palaeontina to 
Egypt and undoubtedly intended for the same use. 


Tchen ladan.") Although Herodotus calls it an ausfchliek- 

Arabifch product; ) however, the regions of Palaeftina in which, 
according to other news and information, it is known to be 

was probably counted as part of Arabia. For according to Pliny "") 
In addition to Syria, it was also at home in the Nabataean 

land, which, like Syria, was to a large extent 

time belonged to the ifraelitifchen territories. This is also where 
the name Lotan comes from, as a progenitor of a feiritifchen, 
Tlater 


71) Gen. 43, 11. 
a. DT 
73) II Kings 20:13; Jef. 39, 2 Cf. II Chr 32, 27. 


74) In Heb. od, Gen. op. cit. Herodotus distinguishes between the Greek 
Form of fine time from the Arabifchen: zo os dn Andavov, To Agapio1 

naAtov- sw Addavo" III, 112, as it really is in the Arab. N ladan, is 
called. 

The forms A7dov, Andov, Andov, Joo, Addwv, Latin. ledon, leda (cf. 

Steph. Thes. Vol. V, p. 240 ed. Paris.), go back to a, probably Phoenician, 
form of the name: ud, 2; from erfterer have fich the spu- 


in the Chaldean and Talmudic D (Mishn. Shebith 7, 6) he" 


should not have doubted deffen's identity with the Hebrew v5 Gefenius, 
Thes. p. 748, since Onkelos and Pfeudojonatan fub- ftituir thefes for 05 
and Mem and Nun do not felten in the dialects at the end. The idumaifc form 
1035, Gen. 36, 20. 22. 29, fis close to the arabifc ONE). 


75) III, 112. 


76) H. N. XII, 37. 
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idumaifchen people;") while the ancestor of the Moabites and 
Ammonites, Lot, certainly not by chance bears the Hebrew name 
diefes, formerly derived from the Jordan lands on that side, 
the seats of his descendants. Ladanon also appears in Mifhna 
alongside other aromas and ointment ingredients as a national 
product of Paleftina'.") 


The goods exported from Palestine to Egypt also include the 
asphalt of the dead lake, or the Jewish 


This was an indispensable ingredient because, as was believed, 
the corpses could not be preserved for long without the addition 
of the same material to the other substances. Therefore, the 
export from Judea to Egypt was considerable, and the revenue 
provided by the asphalt of the dead lake was very lucrative. ") 
In addition, asphalt was used from early times si) to plank 
ships, both in Egypt s?) and in other countries, as well as for 
sealing 2 a). The medicinal use of the "Jewish asphalt," was also 
common. 


77) Note 74. On analogies in Arab genealogies note 83a and below 
gap 11. 


1) Shebiith 7, 6; cf. note 74. 


79) Heb. an, Gen. 11, 3. 14, 10; Exod. 2, 3; gr. Sopairog ‘Iov- 


then, lat. bitumen Iudaicum, f. d. St. St. note 83. Asphalt is also mentioned 
in Phoenicia and especially in Sidon. Diosc. I, 99. Plin. XXXV, 

11 According to Ibn-Beithar I, p. 286, he was buried in a mountain in Phoenicia. 
found. 


0) Diod. XIX, 99. 100. Strab. XVI, 2, p. 764. cf. I. Mace. 

11, 35 Even now the asphalt of the dead lake is a considerable trading item. 
Robinfon, Palaftina, Th. II, p. 464 ff. Ritter, Erdkunde, 

Th. XV, I, p. 758 ff. 


61) Already mentioned in the Oriental legend of the flood, and here 

Tehr bedeutfeam. Cf. Beroff. in Jofeph. Ant. I, 3, 6; Abyden. in Eufeb. 
Praep. evang. IX, 12 with Gen. 6, 14; Sof. B. J. IV, 8, 4. In the Euphrates 
regions asphalt is still used for this purpose. Nie- buhr, Reife vol. II, 
p. 336. Ritter, Erdkunde vol. VI, 2, p. 498. 

2) Cf. Exod. 2, 3. 

#24) Lucian. Al. 21. 


15 
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which was considered the best and exported to Greece and Italy 
for the stated purpose.") 


Of particular interest for the history of culture and the 
Paleftina's trade ifs another product that belongs exclusively to 
him, the knowledge of which is also given to the Greeks by the 


of the Jewish kings, highly celebrated in ancient times fo 
Balfam.ssa) Judea ftand generally had the reputation that 
thefes coftable product, which was given preference over all 
other flavors, "s b) was only obtained there. sse) 
Fablefagen, wo- 


83) Dioscor. I, 99. Plin. NXXV, 31. Galen, De compos. medi- 

cament. per genera II, 2, Vol. XIII, p. 781 ed. Kühn. id. De simpl. me- 
dieament. temper. et facult. XI, 2, 9. 10, Vol. XII, p. 375. veget. I, 
20th MH, 50th 57th IV, 12 14th Jo Bene 


34) There is no exclusive name for Balfam in the A. T. 


The Hebrew name d, which corresponds to the Arabic "Luis" (Song of Songs 5, 1), refers to 


indicates fragrance and ift, as do the proper names d? (Gen. 36, 3 ff.) and 
Ode (Gen. 25, 13), which occur from this root, arabifch. 

5 He 

The soon. and fyr. Designations ADD, NOD, 12023, cb D, 

find fchwerlich durch das Griechifche, eher durch das Perfifche vermittelt. 
Cf. Baosausru1iov and PaAoausiaiov, Steph. Thes. s. v. Tom. II, p. 

137 and 95. edit. Paris. The Greek name is found in A. T. Sir. 24, 15, where 
in Cod. Vatie: @g xirvaumuov xal dondhadog dpmudior, 

Compl: @g cl og, ag nad, but the Vulg. has balsamum, and to 

lefen ift: oS maAoauov aemuarov, after the compounds: Ap, 


Wa- pep Exod. 30, 23. The form marcauov (Steph. Thes. s. v. v. 


Barcauov and omofarcauov ed. Paris. Tom. II, p. 137, Tom. V, p. 2104) 
corresponds to the chald. Frodo, Buxtorf, Lexie. Chald. p. 1749, 


as the resina from Gilead is called, could in Ezek. 27, 17 could also mean 
the true Balfam or a genus of the same. Cf. p. 220 f., note. 

57 But whether, according to Jerome and many Jewish interpreters, the 
Balfam is to be understood under the rhetorical 338 mentioned next to 

it, is very doubtful. 


83h) Plin. H. N. XII, 54: Sed omnibus odoribus praefertur balsa- 
mum, uni terrarum Iudaeae concessum; in Heb. and Arab. therefore 
also called DW2, odor, xt SO. Cf. the preceding note. 


83) Plin. op. cit. and derf. XVI, 59: fastidit balsamum alibi nasei. 
Juftin. XXXVI, 3, 1. Cf. note 83 b. 103. 


merchants knew how to increase the value of rare goods, they also 
Tchlofed to the Balfamftaude, where it was said that poisonous 
snakes prevented access). To fo 

more, it was the object of curiosity for the foreigners who 
visited Judea and is therefore often described by the ancient 
scribes. "The royal oil" in the royal treasuries, which Hezekiah 
gave to the deputies of the king of 

Babel, can only have been the Balfam oil. ") The know- 

According to a suggestion of Pliny, the eager Alexander the 

Great had shown the cultivation of the Balfam tree in the royal 
gardens of Jericho. s") The triumphal procession of the Pompe- 
jus, flater of Vespaftan, also glorified the Jewish Balfam tree; s') 
after the Jews, at the fall of their state 

had tried to destroy the whole plant in order to fo the 

and at the same time to deprive their victors of the glory of 
cultivation. ") 


The high price the balfam commanded in the old trade 

reflects its great reputation. The oil and fruit of the 

balfam tree, as well as the bark and wood, were traded. The 

oil of the balfam tree had the highest price 

(Bahoauelarov, Onof&akoanov), which in the time of Alexander the 
Great was fo expensive that double the weight of silver was 
killed for it."") Even in Pliny's 90) time, when the balfame 
culture 


84) Pauf. IX, 28, 3. Boiffonade, Anecd. Gr. I, p. 419 sq. 


85) II Kings 20:13: "Hezekiah showed them the whole house of styrax, 

the silver and the gold and the aromas and the coftual oil (a7 aw) and 

a whole house of weapons" and so on. Here the Jewish interpreters 
understand, certainly with the best reason, the bal- fam oil obtained in 
the royal gardens, cf. II Chr. 32, 27. Olive oil, which was extracted 
throughout Judea, was not kept in the treasuries alongside gold, silver and 
aromas, fbut in special storerooms, I Chr. 27, 28. 


85) Plin. II. N. XII, 54: Alexandro magno res ibi gerente, toto 
die aestivo unam eoncham impleri iustum erat. Theophr., Hist. pl. IX, 
6, has drawn from the same source as Pliny, without unfortunately also naming 


fie. er) Plin. op. cit. 


88) A. a. 0.: Saeviere in eam Iudaei, sieut in vitam quoque suam; contra 
defendere Romani, et dimieatum pro frutice est. Cf. note 10]. 


60) Theophr. op. cit. IX, 6, 4; cf. XII, 54. 


90) II. N. XII, 54. 
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In Judea, where the Roman fiscus had expanded, the sextarius 
was handed over by the fiscus to merchants for 1000 denarii, 
who resold it at a favorable price - 300 denarii for the 
sextarius. The fruit (xaonoBaiceuor) of the balfamftaude was 
sold at a lower price; it was followed by the bark, and the 
balfam wood (evAofaloauor) was sold for the lowest price, of 
which the Roman pound cost five denarii in Pliny's time."). 
How Lucrative the trade was may be inferred from the fact that 
the great prosperity of the Jewish people at the time of 
Chrifti is derived from a balfam. Na) 


Balfamculture has always been a royal monopoly in Judea; 

what the cultivation of the perennial in the 

royal gardens (Hohesl. 5, 1), fo as the royal "Spice houses," 
which were also the treasure chambers, and in which "the 
coftable oil" was also shown,"). 

In Babylonian Exile, the kings of Babylon are gardeners, 

who were knowledgeable about balfam culture, to Engedi."?) From 
then on, the Balfam ftets are mentioned as a royal monopoly. This 
meant that prices could be kept very high. 

the. For this purpose, "Jewish cunning", as Strabo *) fi) puts 
it, was intent on restricting the cultivation of the perennial 
to a few royal gardens. Thefe gardens were located fich 

in some parts of the deep valley that stretches from Lake Gene- 
fareth to the alanitifchen Meerbufen fen. It was only in the 
tropical climate of the Lower Thales, where the nut dates 
ripened to a quality not seen anywhere else in the Near East, 
that balfam cultivation was successful. Here") at the time of 
Alexander the Great. 


*) Plin. XII, 54. 


la) Juftin. X XXVI, 3, l: Opes genti ex vectigalibus opobalsami 
crevere, quod in his tantum regionibus gignitur. 


2) p. 227, note 85; cf. p. 224. 

8) Note 100. 

) XVII, 1, p. 800. 

os) Cf. theophr. Hist. pl. IX, 6, 1: zo 62 PdAcauov yiverai Ev ro 


avAovi To ue Zvolav with the provision considered here II, 6, 5: ro 
avAave os rod ro l Tovg bog Or 6 tcerelvet did tig A 


The king mentions two royal gardens, one 20 acres in extent, the 
other much smaller.") The first, as we learn with certainty from 
later reports, was near Jericho; the second, the smaller one, 
seems to have been Solomon's balfam garden at En- gedi by the 
dead lake. But both were fo fo famous for their balfam as for 
their dates? 

The beft balfam came from the garden at Engedi at the time of 
Galen; ") here the balfam is mentioned tooerft!) and has 

felbft been preserved the longest. !) The Balfamgarten in 


ue Lrijs soo Falaoong En mollovg paonsiv elne 

tovrov ôe er r xoilorarwo nepvatvar todg poivinag. The latter comes with 
the Mishn. Bikkur. I, 3. 10, according to which only dates that grew in the 
low valleys, not those on the mountains, were offered in the temple. 


96) Theophr. op. cit. 


r) Plin. H. N. XII, 54. solin. 35, 5. ifid. Origg. XVII, 8, 14. 
Note 102 f. 


) See note 120. 
9%) Galenus De antidot. I, p. 427; compare Weffeling on Diod. II, 48. 


100) Hohest. 1, 14 a garden (8) of Solomon in En- 

gedi, in which the Kopher or Cyperftaude grew, which Jofephus also mentions 
in the Balfam garden at Jericho, B. J. IV, 8, 3. Since the balfamftaude was 
cultivated in Solomon's gardens together with other cultivated plants (Ho- 
hesl. 5, 1. 13. 6, 2), no doubt introduced by him for the first time, as the 
legend reports of the balfamftaude in particular (Jof. Ant. VIII, 6, 6); 
furthermore, since there were only two Balfam gardens in Palaeftina in older 
times, one in Je richo, which is mentioned in Alexander's time, and at 
Engedi, which the Talmudiftes ("from Engedi to Ramatha," Shabb. f. 26, 2 cf. 
I. Chr. 

27, 27): fo ift is the traditional opinion (Adrichomius, Theatr. terrae s. 
p. 47) that this falomonifche site was in Engedi. It is called d, which 
usually means the vineyard, but actually a tree garden, e.g. the Oelgarten 
(Richt. 15, 5), and cannot mean a vineyard, but a cultivated garden, 
especially Balfamgarten, which could more appropriately be called d, since 
in Hebr. (Ezek. 5, 13. 6, 2; cf. Ezek. 17, 10), as also in Chaldee and 
Latin, expressions are used of the balfamculture, which are transferred 

from the vine-culture, because the bal- famftaude and the vineyard were 
subject to a similar cultivation, as Pallad. Hist. Laus. 23 is also stated 
with certainty. 


101) Jof. Ant. IX, 1, 2. In the time of Galen (note 99) 
in Engedi, the meft and best balfam of Judea. The garden in Jericho 
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Jericho, on the other hand, which is often mentioned from 
Alexander's time until Hadrian's time, 12) had a greater 
reputation.") Here, too, the balfam was a shelf!) and remained 
so until Vefpafian, when it was cultivated on the cofts of the 
Roman fiscus on a larger scale 105) and the perennial was 
planted in some places in Jericho's neighborhood 10 and also in 
Egypt !"). There is also mention of a deep valley in the 
Nabataean region by the dead lake since the time of Alexander 
the Great, where 

the Balfam was cultivated in great quality and with rich 
yields. 18) Thefe Balfamp plantation also belonged to the 
Fiscus 


he no longer knows; likewise the contemporaneous Ariftides (note 106). The 
garden in Jericho is mentioned only once more flater in Euftathius, In 
Hexaém. p. II, but here according to older sources. Eufebius and Jerome, 
which 

from the Balfam of Judea in Engedi (Onomast. in Hieron. Opp. ed. Martian. 
Vol. II, p. 411. 437. deffelb. Quaest. in Gen. I. e. p. 520) and Sfoar (note 
110) do not know him in Jericho; likewise the Tal- mud, in the note 100 cit. 
passage. The version of the Vetus orbis deseriptio from the fourth century 
A.D., which is well known in Syria and Paleftina. 

Chr. (Edit. Gothofr. § 12; in the chriftl. edit. § 18, in A. Mai, 

Class. Auctt. e codd. Vat. editt. Vol. III, p. 385 sqq.) enumerates the 
protocols of Syria, Paleftina and elsewhere, especially those of Jericho, one 
by one, without mentioning the Balfam dafelbft. Probably 

alfo the Balfam Garden of Jericho was destroyed by the Jews during 

Hadrian's War and the plantations were destroyed. Cf. p. 227, note 88. 


102) p. 227, note 86. 

193) Cf. note 98. 101. Only in Jericho the Balfamftaude fould be 

awake (Strab. XVI, 2, p. 763. Juftin. XXXVI, 3, 2), which felbft 

Jofephus (Ant. XV, 4, 2) claims; although he elsewhere mentions the 

Balfam in Engedi (J. e. IX, I, 2). 

204) In Alexander the Great's time, according to Plin. XII, 54 and Theo 
phraft. op. cit.; flater the domain of the Jewish kings, then of Cleopatra. 
Jofeph. Ant. XV, 4, 2; B. J. I, 6, 6; Plutarch. Anton. 36. 

105) Plin. H. N. XVI, 54. ifid. Origg. XVII, 8, 14. Solin. 35, 5. 


206) Ariftides Or. T. II, p. 470 ed. Dind. mentions the Balfam in the 
region of Skvythopolis. 


07) After the conquest of Judea under Vefpaftan or, as a medieval legend 


Dioscor. I, 18. Later Egypt is considered, as before 


108) Diod. II, 48: yiverau qs x ae robg TonoVg ToVrovVg &v atA@vi rıyı 
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and is undoubtedly the same that Eufebius and Hiero- nymus 
mention at Segor or Sfoar on the dead lake. 10) 

This very sparse and laborious culture explains the high 

price and rarity of balfam in the older white trade. 

Herodotus was certainly familiar with balfam 

not yet; u!) erft in Ariftoteles' time fhe appears from Rhodus 


, TO AaSlvwwavov HvpváAu v, 2E o mE06000v Auumoav AuuBavovsw, ob. 
dauod vvv rig de olrovusvng EUgLEHOUEVOV Tod YvTod Tovrov; and 
daffsame again in the second depiction of the dead lake. 

holt XIX, 98. 


09) From Plut. Anton. 36 in comparison with Jofeph. Ant. XV, 4, 
2 B. J. I, 18, 4 and Diod. l.c. show that the Balfam- plantation had 
also passed to Cleopatra as the domain of the Nabataean kings. 


110) Eufeb. Onom. p. 411. hieron. Epitaph. s. Paulae Opp. vol. 

IV, p. 675. Since the cultivation of the Balfamftaude at Engedi had 

ceased in the Middle Ages (Mar. Sanuto op. cit. p. 251), the perennial 

has also been 

Ttracelessly disappeared from Paleftina: at the same time again proof that fie here 
only thrived as a cultivated plant. Burckhardt (Reifen in Syrien, Bd. II, 

p. 564) fagen that the perennial, which produces the balfam of Mecca, grows 
well in Tiberias and is cultivated here in several gardens. 

This, however, has proved to be erroneous. Schubert (Reife, vol. III, p. 
537), prompted by Burckhardt's communication, has written on the spot. 

I made enquiries in this place, but could neither find the plant nor find out 
anything about it. And fo fo it seems Robin- 

fon to fine (Palaftina, vol. II, p. 537. Cf. Haffelquift, 

Reife, p. 568). In Egypt, balfam, which was transplanted from Paleftina, also 
only grew for as long as the art of cultivating it remained known. In the 
Middle Ages, only a balfamgar cultivated by the Chrifts near Cairo was known, 
such as Sanuto (op. cit. p. 251), Brocard, Breydenbach and others. 

(cf. Deicks, Ueber ältere Pilgerfahrten nach Jerufalem, p. 59. 60. 62) also 
Arabifche Schriftfteller (Kazwini I, p. 249, Sprengel zu Dioscor. II, p. 

356) report. At the time of Quaresmius (Vol. II, p. 188) and the 

Ibn-Baithar (vol. I, p. 280) he was also lost here. Later, however, 

Belon du Mans (Observations p. 246) and Profper Alpinus (Plantae 

Aegypt. c. 14, p. 48) mention a balfam garden in Cairo, where plants 

that had come from Mecca were grown artificially. 

and the fe were no longer available even in Pococke's time (Befchreibung des 
Mor- genl., vol. I, p. 39). 


Arome III, 107 to 113. 
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her, a main hub of Phoenician trade, to the Weftlanders). But Bal- 
fam from Arabia came into the occidental trade fine; 

because, except in Agatharchides 3) and in some mythifcal accounts 
14) that commemorate the Arabifc Balfam, only the Bal- fam from 
Judea and deffen fo is often thought of as the exclusive products 
of the fes land. In the Babylonian trade of the flater 

Arab balfam, on the other hand, is mentioned. Ma) It is likely 
that the importation of the same into the Roman Empire was 
prohibited in order to protect the imperial monopoly trade. 


Another product of Judea, spread by the Phoenicians, enjoyed 
the same fame as the balfam: 1) the nut date (pyow1E zagvwrog), 
also obtained in royal gardens, 

as the Greeks call fie. Although they grew in Phoenicia and 
palm trees in many other places in Paleftina; 15a) only palm 
groves with ripe dates are mentioned in the above-mentioned 
region 116). Dried dates, which were traded by the 
Phoenicians, 117) came only from a few cultivated gardens in 
Judea; felbft Babylonia and Egypt, famously 

by their date fruits, did not supply dates to the trade. 


112) Ariftoteles at Athens. XI, II, p. 464. 


113) In Phot. Biblioth. p. 458 ed. Bekk. and after Agatharch. Strab. 
XVII, 4, p. 778, Diod. III, 46. 


114) p. 227, note 84. The physicians Dioscorides and Galen mention 
no Arab balfam mentioned, likewise not among the Arab goods in Arrian's 
Periplus of the Erythra Sea. 


114) The Talmud of Babylon mentions Berach. 43, 1 NRDNDN 

san ra div, "Balfam from the Rabbi's pile," and Sy D 

' Na, "Balfam from the Haufe of the Kaifer;" but since the 

balfam oil of Judea 88 , "oil of our land," and the Arabian 

balfam oil 2 mW, "oil of Arabia," is called, fo ift an 

erfter place also anftatt 2% to lefen y or 25 and to think of sales 
stalls in which Arab balfam and balfam of the Roman fiscus was sold. 


) Plin. XIII, 6: Iudaea vero inelyta est vel maxime palmis. 


1154) Phoen. II, 1, p. 3 f. 


116) Above p. 228, note 95. 


ur) Phoen. II, 1, p. 3, note 14a. 
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For here, as in Jonia and other regions of the Anterior Asia, they 
were not dried, but baked! !") In order to keep the prices high, as 
Strabo tells us, 1? 

The Jews, or rather the Jewish kings, whose domain was the 

palm gardens of Judea, only cultivated date palms to a very 
limited extent and only in a few places. The low valleys near 

the ancient palm tree city of Jericho (Richt. 1, 16. 3, 13), 

20) the palm tree region of Engedi (in ancient times called 
Hafafon-Tamar by fine palm trees) 2!) and only one other region 

in the later Nabataean land !) are known as such. In addition, 
Tince Herod the royal sites at Phafael, at Archelais, at 

Jericho and at Livias am 


118) Theophr. Hist. pl. II, 6, 8: Imoaveigeodu1 -(a uovovg Ovvacdai 
pası tov &v Zvpig Tovg Evro aviAovi, (the Ghor and the Arabah, above 
p. 228) robg o' ev Alyvnio nal Kounow xal days Tolg dMv XAmgovg 
averiorsodei. Plin. H. N. XIII, 9: Servantur hi demum, qui nascuntur 
in salsis atque sabulosis, ut in Iudaea et Cyrenaica Africa, non item 
in Aegypto, Cypro, Syria et Seleucia Assyriae. The reason is given by 
Pauf. IX, 19, 8: obe ds dmav Eömdıuov magsyousvor nuenoV Done &v TL 
IeAciorivn, tod ds &v 'Imvia Tav poiwinwv AUuETOd MENEVWTEEOV. 


1°) Strab. XVII, I, p. 800: xavradde dE Tiveg rv Tag nE00080vg 
Enenteivew BovAousvov werveynav nv "Lovdaianv Evrokysilav, nv 

Euzlvor TAGEDEOV Emil TOD Yoivinog, nal ualiota TOO AUEVWTod, Aal Tod 
PeAsauov: 00 yag Eucı nollayod pvscdea1, v7 os onawe1 rund EAgevvreg ziv 
n06080v oVUrwg av&ovsi, tiv ds °v , O1akvuaivovrau. 


120) Strab. 16, 2, p. 763: Erb 6' Zoriv 6 powirav, wewyuernv 240v 
nal Ahlnv VArv Nusg@v nal ejro, n.eovagwv ds To Yoivini, en 
ufjnog oradimv Enarov, OLdpgvrog mag "al usor6ég waroimiav' Lor. d 
adrod nal Paoilsiov Aal 6 Tod Poahoduov d eroog. Cf. above p. 
230, note 104. 


121) Gen. 14, 7. II. Chr. 20, 2 Later mention of the palms 
in Engedi Sir. 24, 14, here again next to Jericho. Jof. Ant. IX, I, 
2; Plin. V, 15. Solin. 34, 12. 


22) On thefe palm groves, which were also domains with the associated balfam 
gardens (p. 230, note 108 f.), fee Diod. II, 48. 199, 8. 
Virg. Georg. III, 12 Lucan. Phars. III, 216 Cf. ezek. 47, 19. 48, 


XVII, I, p. 818. 
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See Genefareth. !?) Only in those places were those much-loved 
Jewish nut dates grown; and so, as Strabo 12) tells us, the 
profit from this royal monopoly could be extraordinarily 
large. The most popular of the many types of noble fruit were 
the so-called nikolai- 

Tchen 1285) dates, which provided the most delicious palm wine 
and date honey. 9) Incidentally, just as in most cases the names 
of the products and trade goods that came from the Orient were 
retained in Greek or afimilated in Greek, so too is the case 
here. Both 

the name daxzvAos, as well as several types of date, namely 
the so-called nikolaifchen, fave been mediated from the 
Semitifchen, and no doubt initially through the Phoenician 
trade. ) 


123) Plin. H. N. XIII, 9. That Jericho with its paradise was a royal 
domain has already been demonstrated above p. 230, note 104 f. The 

The palm groves of Phafael and Archelais near Jericho with their rich in 
fifth (mv & zo nedin Baoanilda nal Aav,ilodd c, & poiwinmv 

nlsiorn / ee nal o avrov "giorog, Jofeph. Ant. 

XVIII, 2, 2 Cf. J. II, 9, 1: robs &v Daoankid1 powirmvag) Herod made in 
This teftamente of Salome, from whom fie came to Julia, the wife of 
Auguftus (Sof. l. cp. Ant. XVII, 8, 1. 13, 1). On the palms in Livias or 
Julias, no doubt also a private meeting of Herod, see Jof. B. J. III, 
10, 8. 


124) Strab. XVI, 2, p. 763. 


125) Thus the dates, the cakes made from them, but also the palms (of 
Jericho, f. Vet. orb. deser. op. cit.) are mentioned. Cf. the passages 
collected by C. Muller in deffen Fragm. hist. Gr. Vol. III, p. 329. The 
name also occurs in the Talmudifts and in the Arabifchen (in Talmud. 
dopo, d bps. Abod. zar. 1, 5 (cf. Burtorf 


S. v. p. 1389; in Arab. ENTE after the Kamus and Dfchauhari name 


a date growing in Syria), and may be from the Kaifer Auguftus, like 
the well-known anecdote fays, was freferred to the writer Nicholas of 
Damascus, a friend of his; but originally the name was certainly 


Temitifch, namely IS, the noble palm. Cf. Spanheim, De usu 


126) Cf. Plin. XIII, 9. Mishn. Nedar. VI, 8. 9. 


127) Adr, - “the finger," named by the Geftalt fo, - unfer Dat- 
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Finally, mention should be made of an article of industry and 
commerce mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel (27:6): the oaken 
oars which the sfraelites in Bafan used. 

for the Phoenician ships. The price of oarwood was not 
insignificant; in the age of Demofthenes it amounted to 

three drachmas or 18 gGr. in Athens; in Samos even five 
Drachmas. !?) Given the high prices in Palaeftina and the 
large discount rate to be expected (p. 181 above), they may 
be a 

quite a lucrative line of business for those involved in the production of 
The rural population of that area were employed. 


tel, ift the femit. N op, NS (after the cam.: multis dactylis onusta 
palma). For a Phoenician form see Hefych. v.: 


Todt, powirofahavor. Zovalofahavor, TO avro, Boivinzs. When fer- 

ner Plin. H. N. XIII, 9 of a genus of dates: quas ex his honori deorum damus, 
chydaeos appellavit Iudaea, gens contumelia numi- 

num insignis, fo ift gudaiog, i. e. fchlecht, gemein, probably only a jüdifche 
Defnition of the pagan term p, in Phoenician form: p, 


sacred. This will be the exquisite variety of Nikolaifchen dates, which 
according to the Mishn. Abod. zar. 1, 5, the pagans were forbidden to 
sell because they used them for debauched purposes. 


28) Bockh, Staatshaush. I, P. 154. 
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Tenth chapter. 
Affyrifch-phonizifcher trade." 


The trade between the Euphrates countries and Phoenicia and 
Paleftina is as old as the population of the latter 
countries. After all, according to tradition, thefe 
originated there and, according to the 


time with the ancestral land in an intimate exchange relationship. 


countries. The Canaanite progenitor came from the northern regions 
of the Euphrates, to whom the Paleoftinefifc landfage assigned 
Hebron as his seat; !) flater Abraham with the class of peoples 
represented in him, who turned to northern Canaan and Egypt and 
from there spread across Arabia and Palestine fid). Just as the 
ifraelitifc primal history links the fe peoples or descendants back 
to the ancestral land, by fowing them to the other ancestors of the 
people, Jacob with his twelve sons, from Arabia. 

maifchen mothers, fo the Phoenician formation of prehistoric times 
also leads the Genefiarchs to the Aramaeifchen regions. The tales of 
the wanderings of the gods to distant lands 

Judging by the refts of Phoenician mythology, in the Near East they 
were mainly found at the main temples of the 

Euphrates trade routes and their cultic sites. The migrations of 
the fidonif horned Aftarte lafffen fich along the Aramaeifch- 
arabifchen road, which ran from Damascus through Gilead 


) "Affyrifch" in the sense of the flater period, according to which Affyria not only 
Affyria proper, fbut also the Euphrates countries and Syria. 
1) Phoen. II, 1, p. 50 ff. 253. 
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leads to Arabia. The legends of Sef miramis also play out here). 
From Phoenicia, the legends of the wanderings of Aftarte reach 
as far as Nineveh, with the first lord Ninos, according to a 
myth that has unfortunately fonft been completely forgotten, 
that "the Sidonian" fmarried. Myths of the horned goddess, in 
whom the Greeks found their Jo, spread throughout Syria,) and in 
Nineveh memories were 

shown on it?) Coming from the Euphrates, the damasce- 

nifche Simi on the Pilgrims' Road to the Phoenician Geftade to 
fetch seawater and pour it into the sanctuary she had founded 

in Mabug for pilgrims (p. 137). She fdonates 

fo the pilgrimages, the prototypes of which are the wanderings of 
the gods. The Phoenician Baal also turns to the lands on the 
other side of the Euphrates, marries the goddesses of the Land 
there and begets children related to or descended from him. 

gods dependent on him. The cults in Babylon, Nifib, Edeffa 

and Haran fo drew Phoenician mythology into their domain. ) 


From a geographical and political point of view, too, these 
countries have remained in a changing relationship since early 
times. The efforts of the rulers of Syria and the Euphrates at 
various times successfully sought to open up the trade routes 
leading from the Euphrates and the Red Sea to the coast of the 
Middle East. 

sea, and to incorporate the latter felbft into their dominion. 


thefe Beftrebungen; and feit der Afffyrierherrfchaft der jüngeren 


2) Cap. 11. 
8) It is only hinted at in Philoftr. ep. 43, p. 933. 
4) Phoen. II, 2, P. 68. 


) Philoftr. Vita Apollon. I, 19; compare Strab. XVI, 2, p. 756. 
steph. B. v. T'og6vaie. 


6) The fanchoniathonfch myths about it are found in Eufeb. Praep. ev. 
X, 10, 21 and in Steph. B. of Nicussis. Cf. on this Phoen. II, 

2, p. 163. 59 ff. 64. II, 1, p. 49. 253. This is followed by the mefopo 
tamifchen Landesfagen vom Baalfamim, der König von Irak oder Babylo- 
nien, welcher nach tyrifcher Mythe aus Phénizien dort gekommen hatte. 
Cf. note 20 ff. below. 
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time, then among the Chaldeans, mifchen fich deffen in succession 
more and more the Aramaeifch and Phoenician-Palaeftinefifch ethnic 
elements. The Affyrians fettle the deported inhabitants of the 
coastal countries on the Mediterranean in Aramean regions and 
transplant Mifch peoples from there to Paleftina and the 

neighboring countries. Later, the same thing was repeated under the 
Chaldean conquerors. Nabukodrofffor takes prisoners from Phoenicia, 
Judea, Philiftaa and Arabia to the Aramaic countries, where 

They remained for the most part in their settlements and, like the 
Babylonian Jews, maintained themselves in the felbftftandigen 
community; while other exiles used the favorable Verhaltniffe among 
the first perfifchen rulers to resettle in the homeland of their 
fathers." 

Even more important for the traffic between the Euphrates and 

the Mediterranean were the great pilgrimages, which took place 

twice a year between the shrines on the Phoenician coast and 

those in the Euphrates countries, and to which all the trading 

allies of the eastern world sent their pilgrims and merchants 

(p. 135 ff.). The inhabitants of Phoenicia, Syria and Arabia, 

related by descent and education, 

Ttanded by thefe inftitutes that seem to have developed as a result of 
the political relations described above fince the most recent 
Affyrierherrfchaft fch, in regular religious and commercial intercourse, 
which was further enhanced by the use of the same language, only 
dialectically different. 

Under these conditions, the opposing influences of the different 
countries on each other have been evident for a long time. If, on the 
one hand, it is becoming increasingly clear that the in 


nicians as a function of their earlier development in the 
Euphrates regions; that, furthermore, the institutions relating 
to an orderly commercial world, namely weights and measures, 
originated there; that also the writing of Aramaic origin ift, 
and the language of the Phoenicians has received much more 
important influences from there than that of the Hebrew 
language. 


7) Phoen. II, 1, p. 402 ff. 413 ff. 406. 471. 
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language could be the case: fo, on the other hand, the Phoenicians 
Supplied the countries of the Euphrates with silver money as a 
means of transportation, and the trade guilds of their merchants 
with the religious inftitutes attached to them, as they can be 
found in all large trading cities, thefefeastern fe- withif 
countries have brought some elements of religious education, which 
fef often still visible in later times laffen. 

Let's take another look at the origins and development of the 
The formation of trade in the countries in the Eu- phrat and 
Tigris river basin, fo was the frst condition of a great 

change. 

kehrs: Centralifation of a ftrength population in large cities, 
existed here much earlier than in other countries. Migrating 
tribes, following the course of the rivers, had already 
concentrated in the fertile river basin of the Euphrates and 
Tigris in prehistoric times in large nomadic camps, from which 
the large cities encompassing entire peoples arose: a phenomenon 
that was to be repeated until the Middle Ages with the migration 
of peoples to these regions, where the largest cities were 
concentrated in a relatively small area. 

and flourishing cities and, after their destruction, were 
quickly replaced by others of the same size and population. So 
here, on 

the borders of the femitifchen and Aryan worlds, an influx of 
different nationalities arose, which, especially in ancient 
Babylon, already in early times developed their commercial 
activities side by side in well-organized guilds and cafes. 
Industry, stimulated and promoted by thefe Zuftande, soon had to 
find external channels for world trade given the fortunate 
situation of thefer countries. The trade routes coming from the 
middle and rear of Afrie meet here, partly coming from Media and 
Perfia, 

They partly flow into the perfifc seabufs, - here at the same 
time receiving the traffic that comes from southern Arabia and 
eastern Africa and fows northwards on the Euphrates and Tigris 
or along their banks. The ancient military and trade routes 
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in the Euphrates countries; which, therefore, from the oldest 

times until the last centuries, when heft the Turkish barbarism 

the refts of culture here have remained a central point of afia- tifc 
international and commercial traffic. 


According to this, the importance of the Aramaean and Afffyrif 
countries for Phoenicia's trade should be recognized. Firstly, 
it supplied 

the induftrial population of the large cities of the countries 
provided the Phoenicians with numerous articles for trade, which 
the Phoenician factories could not supply in such quality and at 
such low prices. These articles include, in particular, the 
materials that have been produced in Weftafia and in the trading 
area of the Mediterranean Sea from Mefopotamia and the 
Mediterranean Sea since early times. 

Syria; but also industrial goods of various kinds, which we 

will name individually below. 


Secondly, the large cities in the Euphrates river basin 

were a collection point for goods, some of which were 
transported by land, 

partly by sea, via the perfifch sea-bufen, from central and 
rear Afia. It is true that the Phoenicians were sometimes in 
direct and sometimes in indirect contact with India and the 
hinterland via Arabia, but the maritime trade there was not as 
old as that from there. 

caravan route leading to Mefopotamia; then, however, it is ge- 
This is already known for ancient trade, as noted by a medieval 
writer on both trade routes. Goods 

of lesser weight, but of greater value, came there 

The goods were once delivered by land from India and China via 
Mefopotamia to the Mediterranean; and only preferably two 
articles of heavier weight and lower value were delivered by 
sea via Arabia; for the freight by land and the customs duties 
connected with it were highly coftftft, the goods were 
therefore more expensive, but also of greater quality than the 
articles coming by sea via Arabia.") Thus in ancient times, 
too, the goods were delivered by sea. 


8) Marino Sanuto, a Venetian merchant from the 14th century" 

hundred in fine script: Liber seeretorum fidelium erueis I, 1, in the 
appendix to the Gesta Dei per Francos p. 23: Seiendum est, quod a partibus 
Tartarorum, scilicet a Baldach et a Thorisio a magno tempore eitra 
conducta sunt et conducuntur ad praesens ad mare Mediterraneum >" 


indifch and chinefifch merchandise, namely aroma and 


In older times, these goods were only brought to the Near East 
by land, but not by sea; at least substances of this kind were 
not used in Arab trade in earlier times. 


Thirdly, the active trade of the Phoenicians in ancient times 
had an important market in the rich, heavily populated large 
cities of Syria and the Euphrates regions, which were familiar 
with all the needs of civilization, luxury and opulence. Goods, 
which the European countries supplied exclusively or 
preferably, were monopolies of the Phoenicians before the time 
of ionifc trade in Central Asia. These included, to name but a 
few, the purple witnesses, the large consumption of which in 
Asia we will return to later; also tin and especially silver, 
which became the sole means of defciency in Central Asia early 
on as a result of the strong Phoenician trade. We need only 
recall that Egyptian goods also entered the trade of Afonia 
primarily through the hands of the Phoenicians. 


Thus, the Euphratesfif regions were a great emvpo- rium of 

economic and trade, of the colorful hustle and bustle in the 

large, populous cities of Nineveh and Babylon, 

flater Baghdad, Bafra and Moful, the writers of the eldfest 

times speak with admiration until the end of the feighteenth 

century. More than stars of the sky, numerous 

like swarms of hay, were, according to the prophet Nahum's 

expression (3, 16. 17), the foreign traders who were staying in 

Nineveh, the capital of ancient Afryria; and Ba- bylon, the 

language of the people living here, was already mentioned in 

the story of the building of the tower (Gen. 11, 1 ff.): 

quasi omnia mercimonia modiei ponderis et magni pretii sive valoris, ut 
eubebe, spicum, gariofili, nuces muscatae, maei et his similia. Alia 
vero mereimonia gravioris ponderis et minoris pretii, ut piper, einziber, 
thus, canella et similia his, descendunt per viam Haaden in Alexan- 
driam in maiori quantitate, quam ab alia via superius nominata. Sed 
illa, quae ex istis mereimoniis gravioribus descendunt per viam de Chal- 
daea et de Persia, ut est dietum, sunt longe meliora. 


16 
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appears to the prophets as a gathering place for foreigners 
from all kinds of peoples and countries (Jef. 13, 14. 14, 1. 
Jer. 50, 16. 51, 9. 44), as another "Canaan" or Phö- 

nices (Ezek. 17, 4. 16, 29): a picture which the reifends of 
the feighteenth century show us again, in that they show all 
the traders, from the Chinese and Indians to the Dutch and 
Portuguese, in their manifold costumes and 


They encountered them in the bazaars or marketplaces of Moful 
or Baghdad. 


The nature of the scanty sources on Phoenician antiquity, which, in 
so far as they concern only the Orient, are largely limited to 
bibliographical information, does indeed mean that the data on the 
ancient trade of the Phoenicians 

The information about the Phoenician colonies in the Euphrates 
countries is extremely sparse; however, the darkness that rests 

on the other side of the Euphrates does receive some light 

through the externally important information about Phoenician 
installations on the main caravan routes that ran from 

Phoenicia in various directions to the Euphrates. The 

information about colonies, which can be traced in the 

immediate vicinity of Phoenicia and then through Syria to the 
Euphrates, goes hand in hand with that of the prophet Ezekiel 

(27, 16 ff.), who, dwelling in the lands of the Euphrates, 

names the main temples on the Kara-Wan roads in all directions 
where the Phoenicians traded, and at the same time the goods 

that were traded. 

Tie brought from there to the anterior Asian trade. In addition 
Secondly, there are strong traces of mercantile connections in 

the emporia of the Euphrates trade. We have bier: with fewer 

of the mythifcal connections of the 

Tyrifc and Phoenician sanctuaries, which, however, are connected to 
the trade of the Phoenicians in these regions, a) fondern 

the numerous reports, admittedly mostly from a more recent period, 
according to which Phoenicians in national separation, like 

the Jews fince the Diafpora, everywhere in the entire commercial 


sa) Above p. 236 f. 
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areas until the flatefth century. We refer first of all to the 
Phoenicians in the Gileaditifc trading cities that developed during 
the Afryrian period. b) In the fragments of the Arabifc transfer of 
the great 

work on Nabataean (i.e., in the sense of the Arabs, baby-fche). 
lonifche) agriculture, which Quatremére tends to fet into 

the feighth century BC, e) Ca- naanites (Ces) occur in 
Babylonia, and a fchon from this 

Stelles d) cited by Makrifi mentions among the individual 
nationalities living there: the Nabataeans, as the original 
inhabitants, 

the Kasdeans, the Hebrews (who fince the Babylonian exile in 

large numbers and likewise nationally segregated in Babylon), the 
Geramikaeans (,) and Ganbafaeans (Ce), 


of the Canaanites" Sf), who can also be counted among the Ca- 
naanites in Syria. Also in Armenia 

was a clan of the Canaanites, to which Mofes of Chofrenesg) 
often returns, and which in later times was derived from the 
Canaanites expelled by Jofua. However, such settlements of the 
Phoenicians in the other countries had to go beyond the times 
of national decline in the Macedonian age, because since then 
Phoenicia's inhabitants had already been Hellenized in terms of 
language and customs, fo that 

alfo the Phoenician merchants who had moved elsewhere would no 
longer appear to be nationally segregated abroad. 


Let us follow the traces that the sources mentioned here lead 
us to fo about the Phoenician-afffyrif trade 


eb) Cap. 11, note 76 f. 
8c) Nouveau Journal Asiatique Vol. XV, p. 235. 


"d) In Chwolfohn, Die Sfabier II, p. 606. Cf. Quatre- mere 
op. cit. p. 109. 


se) Quatremére op. cit. p. 228. 229. 
ef) Chron. Syr. p. 10. 
eg) J, p. 91. 145. 153. cf. Phoen. II, 2, P. 429. 


18 * 
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trade routes from the coast of the Mediterranean and from 
Egypt in three directions to central Egypt, 

where they started at the upper, middle and lower Euphrates 
in the emporia located here. Two roads initially led via 
Damascus, which met here from the south: one from the Jordan 
on this side, the other from the Jordan on the other side 
(cf. Ezek. 21, 24 ff.). The trans-Jordanian road ran around 
the dead lake to Egypt, and in its course through the 
territory of the Ammonites and Moabites was already called 
the Kings' Road in the Pentateuch. 

ftraß e.) A branch of thefer road, which the pilgrimage 
caravan from Damascus to Mecca still follows to the south 
today. 

of the dead lake, and deffen trade importance in fis fouthern 
continuation to Arabia we will show below, led across the Jordan at 
Jericho and cut through it in fouthern direction, 


The patriarchs, !") flater the Chaldean armies !!) and Pompey on 
their march from Damascus to Jerufalem stopped along this road.) 
The usual military and trade route to Phoenicia, however, ran 
from Damascus in a southerly direction to the Mediterranean, 
reached the Israelite territory at Paneas, the old Dan, and 
turned from there with one main branch to Tyre; while the other 
went in a southerly direction through Galilee, Samaria and Judea 
to Egypt. The allied kings, who in Abraham's time had traveled 
from Syria along the transjordanifc road to Arabia, withdrew 
along the cisjordanifc route (Gen. 14:14). 

It later appeared to be the actual military road for the armies 
approaching from Syria.") In its further northern course, the old 
military and trade route went via Hamath, 

the flater Epiphania on the Orontes, and then turned to 

after their previous northern direction via Ribla (II. Kings e) 


Cf. above p. 132 f. 

10) Gen 31, 21. 25. 48. 32, 2 f. 33, 17. 18. cf. 12, 5. 6. 
11) Ezek. 21, 26 (18). II Kings 24, 2. 

12) Jofeph. B. J. I, 6, 4. 5. Ant. XIV, 3, 4. 


13) Cf. Jer 4, 15. 16. 8, 16. Judith 2, 27. 28. 3, 6. 15, 5 f. 
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23, 33. Jer. 39, 6) again eastward to the Euphrates, presumably 
in a straight direction to Thapfacus, where the crossing (58e) over 
the Euphrates was in the older times, and the meiften 


trade routes from the Near East. Here, in Thap- facus, the 
affyrifch-medifc road crossed, which, coming from the Tigris, 
reached northern Mefopotamia via Haran. 

and the Babylonian Sea, which took its direction towards Babylonia 
on the western side of the Euphrates. 


The second road that ran from Phoenicia to the Euphrates, 

was by far shorter, but because of the deserts that fie cut 
throughf, for the armies of the Affyrians and Chaldeans, which for 
the most part 

of cavalry were not suitable. This is the road that leads over 
Palmyra or Tadmor, which is famous from the story of Solomon and 
Zenobia and whose short diferent dances Jofe- 

phus 14), where he speaks of the building of the trading city 

by Solomon. From upper Syria one reached 

according to him, in two days to Palmyra; from there to the 


reached Babylon in 10 days, so that the route from the 
Mediterranean to Babylon was covered in about 14 days, 
while the other route took a third longer. 


A third route from the lower Euphrates cut across the fyrif 
desert to Egypt and, if the usual stops were kept to, took 
twenty days; however, if the marches were made in a straight 
line, the entire journey to Egypt could be covered in a week). 


In all three directions we see traces of the Phoenicians' all- 
encompassing trading activity. At the starting point of the 
latter road, the Egyptian-Babylonian desert road, on the border 
of Egypt, which was also a junction for the caravans coming from 
Paleftina and Arabia. 

ftation Kafion, one of the oldest settlements of the Phoenicians." 
a2) On the straightfth 


14). Antig. VIII, 6, I. 
15) Cf. below Cap. IL, note 118 ff. 
15) Phoen. II, 2, p. 184 f. 
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Phoenicians maintained traffic between Egypt and Babylonia along 
the route that runs there from the lower Euphrates through the 
Egyptian desert. A fidonif merchant in the convoy 

of Alexander the Great's army knew of a secret path that could 
be followed from Babylonia to Egypt in eight days. 

and offered to lead the way; 6) fo that here again, as in other 
occasions in Alexander's surroundings, the Phoenicians!" a) a 
local knowledge such as is fonft found only among the native 
caravan leaders, and which can only be presupposed among 
merchants who had become acquainted with the secret paths and 
hidden wafferftations of the Sea of Sand through frequent 
voyages. 


There is more evidence and traces of the Phoenicians' traffic 

with the Euphrates countries in the eastern direction. On the 

road connecting Sidon and Ty- 

rus, fects the great fyrifch-arabifch- egyptifch trade route in 
Damascus, Lies the old fidonifche Co- lonie Laifh, the first link in 
a series of Niederlaffungen, 

which extend via Hamath to the Euphrates, where the ancient 

crossing point of Thapfacus was, in all probability, originally 

a Phoenician settlement, and where, in the further course of 

thef road to Babylonia, the Phoenician colony of Eddana 


"about the colonies on the Euphrates road" thefe chain of 
settlements!") and now want to summarize the remaining traces of 
the Phoenicians' trade in thefen regions, as was mentioned 
there. We start from the following passage from the prophet 
Ezekiel, who was in the Euphrates regions and describes the main 
directions of the Tyrolean trade from his own perspective: 


"Haran and Kanneh and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Affur 
and Kilmad were your merchants; fthey traded with you in 


16) Lucian. Rhett. praeceptt. $ 5. 
1%) Note 37; cf. above p. 72. 
17) Phoen. II, 2, p. 159 ff. 
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Splendid garments, in cloaks of hyacinth purple and colored 
knitting, in the most coftbarf threads, twisted and ftted in 
cords, in your market." 27, 23 f. 


The two first places Haran and Kanneh fare sufficiently 

is well known. Haran lay at the crossroads of the caravan 
routes that cut through Mesopotamia. This is where the two 
caravan routes coming from Babylonia and the delta at the 

perfifh sea joined the old military and trade route along 

which the Hebrew tribes migrated to Canaan in prehistoric 

times. The eastern one!") ran along the Tigris, where in the 
Prophet's time the Kanneh 

or Kalneh, the flater Ktefiphon, was the most important 
commercial city; the white road went along the Euphrates via 

the cities mentioned by the Prophet here, Affur or Sura and 
Kilmad or Charmande. The mention of "the merchants of Saba" is 

of great importance for the character of the trade moving along 
the two roads mentioned. 

it would seem to us here quite unpafful if we were not fortunate 
enough to know, through a very welcome reconnaissance by Juba, of 
the fabaif caravan trains, that they, coming from the per- fif sea- 
bufen, turned in the direction indicated by Ezekiel as far as Haran 
and from there to Phoenicia (pp. 139 ff.). In Haran, after Juba, 
the main market was thefer 

traders coming from the south and east of the Arabian Peninsula; 
Here, at the fairs that took place on the occasion of the great 
feasts, they sold their Arab incense, their Indian and Ethiopian 
goods in exchange for the Indian goods that Mefopotamia and 
Babylonia supplied and the seas or the Chinese of the ancients 
used to bring there by land. Certainly, fe are fo, through the 
very fe from Haran every year 


came mainly to Phoenicia. 


With such great traffic as that which took place in the pilgrim 
fefts, as merchants from the most distant countries came here 


18) Zofim. III, 12; Ammian. XXIV, 3. Dio Caff. LXXV, 9. Cf. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Th. X, pp. 129, 138, 159, 954, Th. XI, pp. 292, 296. 
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(pp. 135 f. 145 f.); in view of the regular connections that 
Phoenicia maintained with Haran and other cities on the 

Euphrates through thefe feft pilgrimages and the theories 
associated with them, it can be assumed that Phoenicians were 

also present in Haran, as in all large emporia, in 

significant numbers and, according to the white fe of such 
anfiede- 

lungs, had their native owls there.") There is no lack of news of 
various kinds to confirm this. According to an Arab writer, Haran 
would have been a Phoenician colony. "Haran, to Diar- 

belonging to Modhar, ift - hunts Hadfchi Chalfa - an ancient 

city, which was built in 3323 and was fextremely large, but 

is now desolate ift. Haran ift a building of the Canaanites, 

and 

There are still great and marvelous ruins." 0) One can see from 
the chronological date, which undoubtedly refers to the 

creation of the world, that thefe message 

was mediated by a Christian chronograph. The date points to the 
time of Abraham, whom all older Christian chronologists place in 
the time of Belu and 

often identify it with the pagan process. It is also probable that 
the news recorded by a Christian geographer originates from the 
Belus or Kronos saga, which Phoenician mythology has the myth 
wandering from Phoenicia to the countries of Eu- phratia and 
founding sanctuaries and cities where he was worshipped. We have 
already shown earlier that the fe legends fean in the direction of 
the caravans under discussion. 

TtraBen and follow them beyond Haran to Nifib fich. a) The 
elements on which the legend of 

The foundations of the Phoenician Bel can be traced back to Haran, 
where myths and the 

Cult of the peculiarly Phoenician and Carthaginian Baalfamim ?!) 


19) Above p. 7. 112 ff. 125. 


20) Gihan "Numah p. 444. Chwolfohn, Die Sfabier II, p. 554. 
I, Sa: 


21) Chwolfohn op. cit. II, p. 157 ff. 167. 295. 508. 821. very 
Tcorresponding to the Phoenician origin of Baalfamim ift also the spelling 
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and also of the Heracles belonging to him with a Prifter- thum 
of Heraflives?!a). 


A Phoenician cult can also be found in Edefffa, north of Haran, 
which is just fo old and famous for its sanctuaries. Julian, 
who here was the philo 


of the name. The Phoenician name yz is in fact associated with the ajin. 

and therefore always written by Greek and Latin writers, e.g. in the proper 

names: Annibal, Asdrubal, Merbal and others, 

pronounced with the "a" sound. In contrast, the Aramaic Baal is pronounced without 
Ajin, in Heb. 8 ft. 92, in Syr. 0, and from the Greek 


and Latin characters with the e sound, Bros, Bi pronounced, e.g. 

B. also in the proper names Buß os, Pryeß mos, Beleovs, Zaßòipmos u. 

a. Now the fyrifc and Arabifc writers also fcribe the name D Y dyn in the 
older way e, 22 =:. In addition to the already 

I would like to add the following to the passages cited by Chwolfohn op. cit: 
the fyrifch, but partly peculiarly Phoenician proper name San, Bar-Bafhamin 
(Assemani, Bibl. or. II, p. 399), ft. Bar- Baal" 

famin; where Lomad failed ift 8 p. 139, note 50a), quite fo like 

in the punifchen a D 2, Carth. 15; Erfch and Gruber, 

Encyklop. III, 24, p. 438; DR a passage from Mofes Choronenfis J, 

p. 62 (Sen de Florival's edition), according to which the Riefe 

Barfham (poor nifch language of Baalfamim, Chwolfohn op. cit. p. 167) 

of 

Aram - alfo the progenitor of the Arameans: a significant hint for the 
foreign origin of the older one - was beaten. Thefer Riefe "Barfcham" or 
Baalfamim, however, is called Bel or Kronos in the local legend, cf. 
Phoen. II, 1, P. 51. 


212) Chwolfohn op. cit. II, ©. 45 Cf. Phoen. II, 1, P. 500 

ff. 549. In the Feftculte of Haran, too, there are individual customs that 
will have found their way from Phoenicia. These include the 

child sacrifice, peculiar to the Phoenician religion, in connection with the 
dionyfific times, just as in the cult of the demonstrably Phoenician 
Melikertes in Tenedos and Corinth. On August 8th in Haran 

the first wine - the young Dionyfos of the ancient myths - is pressed and 
with many names, no doubt referring to the god. A newborn male child was 

then slaughtered and cooked in a keffel, the flesh then baked in loaves 

that were used throughout the year as myftifche Speiffe (Chwolfohn op. cit. 


the myths of Melikertes-Dionyfos, who was also presented in Tenedos by the 
slaughtered and sacrificed boy. Cf. E. v. Laffaux, Die SUhn- opfer der 
Griechen und Romer, p. 23. 
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of Byblus, who seems to have been much occupied with the 
wanderings of the Phoenician Kronos, or may have used the 
excerpts from it in Porphyrius, Julian's favorite, describes 
the gods of Edeffa as Phoenician ub) and calls Edeffa a place 
consecrated "by uran" to Helios - according to local sources 
le) ift it Bel - i.e. to the myth of the gods. i.e. in the 

myth 

transposed: a city founded by Bel during his wanderings. Thefer sun 
god Bel ift the patron god of the place offelbe, 

which Greek news calls the "Edeffaeans" and refers to as He- 
racles. ud) We fstand here entirely on the ground of Phoenician 
religious beliefs, which also worshipped the sun god Baalfamim 
in the city god Mel- karth and the mythifcal sun hero 
Heracles." e) 


The nextfst important tradeftation on the Haranitif road leading 
to the Tigris). Nifib, according to the fancho- niathonfc myths 
of the migration of the phOnizifchen Kronos, was also connected 
with Phoenicia in prehistoric times, and will therefore have 
received the cult of phénizifchen very early in the usual way, 
mediated by a commercial settlement. Nifib lies at the center of 
the road leading from Haran 

Nineveh and, given its location, would have been of the great 
commercial importance that it would later become known as, 

where the main traffic for the trade goods coming from the 
Parthian Empire and from the aftatifc expanses was located.") 

In the further course of the 


2 1b) Julian. Or. IV, p. 150 ed. Spanh., after having previously cited the 
Aoy101 Solvinov fchon once, then continues: Ert uereoidavy BovAoual ng 
Doiwviawv Peoloyiag. sl os um udenv, i Aoyog vvovés dsl Ser. oi 

zyv "Edscoav olnodvreg, iegOv FE alovog Tjkov yweiov . To assume an 
inaccuracy in the use of the name "Phoenician" here would be quite 

It would seem unfattractive to a scribe who was well acquainted with these 
regions and who could certainly not count a city located in northern 
Mefopotamia, on the other side of the Euphrates, as part of Phoenicia. 


210) Affemani, Bibl. or. I, p. 327. 
214) Hefych. v. Eo°sc oog, 6 Hoaning &v Eo too. 


21) Phoen. I, p. 388 f. 


23) Cod. Iustin. IV, 63, 4. Vet. orb. deser. $ 16. 
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In the above passage, the Prophet mentions Kalneh and Eden 

among the emporia of Phoenician and fabaif trade on the road 
leading along the Tigris to the perfifh sea-bufen. Kalneh 

was one of the oldest affyrifc cities, ) and later became 

famous as Ktefiphon. Eden ift 

although not known in detail, must be sought in the delta of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, judging by the direction Ezekiel takes when 
mentioning the names. Probably 

it Teredon?) fein, a main emporium on the perfifche sea- bufen 
for Arabifche goods, ?)) which from there, flater from the 
neighboring Charax Spafinu, in two directions, along the 
Euphrates to Thapfacus,) and on the banks of the Tigris, in 

the direction indicated here by the prophet, via Ktefiphon, 
Nineveh, Nifibis to Haran (p. 140), were seduced. 


On the second route, which runs parallel to the Tigrisf road 
along the Euphrates, Ezekiel (p. 246 f. above) mentions two 
main places of Tyrian trade, Kilmad and Affur. 

Kilmad has fchon Bochart in the Charmande of Xenophon 

and Sophaenetus were rediscovered.") It was situated on the 
Opposite bank of the Euphrates and, judging by the direction of 
the course of the ten taufende, where the Palmyrene road 
reaches the Euphrates in an easterly direction. Xenophon calls 
it a large and rich city; from this, given its location in a 
desert region, it can be concluded that the city owed its size 
and wealth to the trade which, according to other reports, was 
conducted in the region with Arab and Indian goods, which were 
transported from there via Palmyra to the 


24) Gen. 10, 10; cf. Phoen. II, I P. 377. 


25) Teredon fappears to have originated from Tel-edon, with perfifch 
pronunciation of dd, which is common in me- fopotamifc city names. Nod, 

my 

is a common place name in Aramaic countries. The construction of Teredon by 
Nabukodroffor (Abyden, in Eufeb. Praep. ev. IX, 41, 5) is not regarded as a 
new building, fbut, as the relevant message a. 

a. above, should be thought of as an authorization. 


26) Above p. 140. 


27) Ariftob. at Strab. XVI, 3, p. 706. 
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Weften came. The Affur mentioned next to Kilmad must not 

be taken for the land of Affyria. Because here fare only 

all trade cities, in the midst of which the land of Affyria 
cannot be mentioned in such a vague way and without reference 

to its geographical location, because the pro- 

phet, who speaks here from his own experience, fonft fo precisely 
Tpecialifes and also tends to list the individual countries and 
places in geographical order. Affur can only list the 

Emporium Sura fein, today's Effurijeh, which lies on this bank 

of the Euphrates above Thapfacus and on the Ka- rawanenftrafe, 
which runs from Palmyra via Rufafa (the bibli- 

Tchen Refeph, which latter appears in the affyrifch period alongside other 
Aramaeifch states [Jef. 37, 12]) across the Euphrates 

to Nicephorium or Rakka, then north to Haran, and 

in a southern fork along the bank of the river in the direction 
of Kilmad or Charmande?") 


If we come back to the Palmyrene road from the Euphrates to 
Phoenicia (p. 245), which we have touched on here, we fo 

wifn't know from flater times that feft caravans from 

Palmyra 

went to Phoenicia (p. 145); from older times, however, all 
definite information about Phoenician traffic in that direction 
is missing. However, it can be assumed with certainty that 
Palmyra was probably a main emporium of Phoenician trade in the 
Talomonifch-hiromifc period. Not only did the entire stretch of 
the Palmyrene road to the Euphrates, including the Thapfacus, 
which was so important for customs revenue, belong to the 
ifraelitifc area,") fbut Palmyra felbft was a building of 
Solomon. 5") About the purpose of the complex 


20) Cf. Ritter op. cit. XI, 1081 ff. 
30) Above p. 45, note 90. p. 134. 


31) J. Kön. 9, 18. In my writing on Chronicles, p. 210, taking the 

Hebrew text as a starting point, I have under P22 AN Na, "Thamar, 

in the desert of the land," the city of Thamar in the fouth- 

Judah and therefore the subftitution of Tadmor in the parallel passage II. 
Chr. 8, 4 for a marriage. So also Thenius 

zu erfterer Stelle und Hitzig in der Zeitfchrift der Deutfchen Morgenl. Ge- 
fellfch. VIII, p. 223. Only after a closer examination of the old texts do I 
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and the involvement of the Phoenicians in it cannot be a 
question. Palmyra's importance is based solely on its location. 
An oafe in the great fyrifc desert, it receives the roads that 
lead from Thapfacus northwards, from Babylonia 

and from the perfifch sea-bufen fouthwards, and was therefore 
rich and flourishing only as a result of the transfith trade in 
Arab, Indian2) and Babylonian goods and the customs duties 
levied on them. Solomon, who levied customs duties in all 
directions beyond Palmyra to Thapfacus (p. 45); 

who felbft traded with the fyrifc kings,") and defffen endeavored to 
expand the ifraelitifc state through trade. 

To bring power and wealth, alfo with this construction 

have been guided by the indicated mercantile backflights. 


I now prefer the reading of Chr. without fail. Most of the ancient reports 
are in favor of the reading in Chr. and for the Kri. in Kings, loc. cit. 
In the LXX text, which gives the whole passage I. Kings 9:15-24 to I Kings 
10:22, Cod. Vat.: zei znv "Isgucd; in Cod. Al. the passage 

9, 15-24 from Aquilas (for the translators reveal themselves here 

clearly in fhis own way of translation), and here the text reads: Baia nal 
ovv,é, Ev 17 Eorum nal Ev ij maoag tag 

d Tov Grrvmuarov. Eufeb. in Onom. p. 489 gives Ozguowd. Dem 

according to the LXX and Aquilas, the text of the LXX reads rd or 5 ft. 

As a correction of this old mistake 

lers will be unfern text in Kön. a. a. 0.: , anftatt n, an" 

Thave seen. The factual difficulties of the reading in Kings f disappear 
in the above text of Aquila, according to which the a that does not 

belong to id at all belongs to the following and must now be replaced: 
"Solomon built Tadmor in the desert, and in the land (Ifrael) all the 
provisions". 

ftädte u. f. w." Ift is undoubtedly the correct text, fo ift is at the same time 
fhas already proven that the traditional view that Palmyra is to be 
understood is felft justified in the text. The name Palmyra is considered 
I for a corruption of Tadmor. With the frequent deception of the 

t" and b sounds, Tadmor could also be pronounced Pad mor, with 
Affimilation of the t with the following m, from which fich further 
resulted in euphonifch Palmor, Palmyra. 


2) Appian. B. C. V, 9 of the Palmyrenes: Zumogo1 ye Ovres, 

“ouigovo1 uEv Eu Heep ra d n Apapia, orie nratewqx' ev ri 

"Poueiov. Compare Vopisc. Aurelian. e. 26. 31. On Palmyra see the rich 
information in Ritter, Erdkunde XVII, 2, p. 1486 ff. 


) L Kings 10, 29. a 
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In view of the mercantile relations of the time, which in Palaeftina 


were under the direction of the Phoenicians, it can be assumed 
that the latter were no strangers to the enterprise under 
discussion here. 


Finally, navigation on the Euphrates also served 

the trade of the Phoenicians. This probably already presupposes 
the exifcence of Phoenician settlements on the Euphrates, to 
which the unfortunately unknown Eddana (II, 2, p. 161) and most 
likely also Thapfacus belonged. In Alexander's 

of the Great, when the trade policy of the perfifcal kings 

had made navigation on the Euphrates almost impossible, the 
Gerrhians brought the goods from the perfifcal sea-bufen on 

the Euphrates to Thapfacus, from where they came by land to 
Phoenicia.") Alexander, who wanted to re-establish the 
connection route with India on a grand scale, sent ships from 
Phoenicia by land to Thapfacus and from 

there on the Euphrates in the perfifchen Meerbufen). Since 
before the Gerrhaeans the Phoenicians from their colonies on 

the perfi 

The ancient Macedonians traded in the sea-bufen; since their 
ancient settlements could be traced along the Euphrates as far as 
the seats of the Gerrhaeans on the Perfergolfe: It can hardly be 
doubtful that the Macedonian ruler of Asia followed the example 
of the ancient kings, who, like the Egyptian and Israelite kings, 
would have used the Phoenicians for shipping, for which the 
Euphrates regions did not provide the necessary timber. 


Ezekiel's account of Tyrifc trade contains nothing about the 
Phoenicians' trade connections in the large metropolises of the 
Affyrian and Chaldean empires. Nineveh had already been destroyed 
at that time, and trade with Babylon had ceased during the 
thirteen-year Chaldean siege of Tyre, during which the relevant 
section of the prophet (26 to 28) was written. 


34 


) p. 251, note 27. 
35) Note 123. 
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written ift has probably ceased altogether. Unfortunately, apart 
from the messages that testify to the heavy traffic of the Tyrians 
in particular towards the Euphrates and Tigris, there is no special 
information about the Phoenicians in Babylon and the Tigris. 
Nineveh - because that merchants from all the major trading 

fties of Phoenicia had their permanent seats there, cannot be 


These include the myths of the migrations of the Sidonian goddess 
to Ninevehss b) and of the Tyrifc Baal or Heracles to Babylon, 
se) which are similarly linked to the sacred shrines of the 
Phoenicians dafelbft fte, as the related myths of Aftarte-Ifis, 
who emigrated to Egypt, are connected to the cults and fefts of 
the Phoenician goddess. 

Of great importance, of course, would be the standard weights with 
Phoenician and Afffyrifc inscriptions, which were deposited in a 
royal palace at Nineveh and were preserved by Layard. 

d) if the Phoenician script had been made known to the Phoenician 
merchants present in Nineveh, who enjoyed a reputation for the 
wrong weights and measures that was just as good there as 
elsewhere (p. 120); which, in our opinion, cannot be indeffen 
infer opinion beweifen. 


Whether the Phoenicians traveled eastwards via Babylonia and Affyria 
The fact that they maintained regular direct contact, as the news 
to date in the latter countries suggests, is not mentioned in other 
sources. In general 

Although it can be assumed that they usually purchased the 

goods of eastern countries by land, such as Chinese silk goods, 

in the emporia on the Euphrates 

and Tigris on the occasion of the great annual markets; 

indeffen, according to all analogies, it cannot be 

it is doubtful that individual Phoenician wholesalers operating here 
Direct connections with the more rural areas of Afia under- 


0 Above p. 116. 241. 
vob) Above p. 237. 
35) Phoen. II, 1, p. 26. 253. 53, above p. 237. 


) Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon p. 601. Jour- 
nal of Asiatic Society XVI, I, p. 222. 
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and obtained goods from there without intermediaries. Even those 
merchants who traveled to the most distant countries "") 
certainly found their way far beyond the usual trade borders of 
central Lafia at an early stage in order to trace the coftable 
goods of the Asian East to their sources by land trade. The 
history of Alenrander the Great provides a trace of this.") When 
they arrived in the deserts of Gedrofia, the Macedonians found 
the myrrh and nard roots, which were unknown to them, and which 
the Phoenician merchants eagerly collected in the army's troop 
and loaded onto their pack animals. They were alfo probably on 
earlier Han- 


may have gotten to know them. 


As for the goods that came from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, they were probably the same from ancient times. 
The ancients called them affyrifc goods. 

However, one would misunderstand thefe term if one 

only wanted to think of products from the affyrif countries. As 
we have already shown in other examples (pp. 100. 102), common 
usage used to refer to foreign goods not only according to their 
country of origin, but also according to the country in which 
they were produced. 

to name the merchant. Affyrifche goods, like Herodotus?" 

Goods exported to the world by Phoenician seafarers can just as 
well be Indian, Arab or Ethiopian goods, because Mefopotamia was 
the staging point for the trade goods that went from there in 
verfchiedenen directions to the Mediterranean. A lot of goods 
that came to the Euphrates countries through overland trade from 
India and even more eastern countries or from the perfifh sea 
bufen were therefore called affyrifch or babylonifch by the 
ancients. 


36) Above ©. 110. 112. 
37) Arrian. Anab. VI, 22. 
38) Herod. I, 1. 


0) Cf. note 32. heliod. Aethiop. IV, 16: Neyo di obe zlvaı 

ue Doivirzg T6g101, teyvnv dd Zumopo1, nisiv d en Kopyndova vavv, Al- 
Pv@v, OAuctq’auvgLopogOv Ivdinav te nal Aldioninav nal av E Dowi- 

us dyoylumv pEgovrsg. 
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called. One spoke of affyrifchem ivory,") of affyri- 

{cher or babylonifcher Narde, Va) from fyrifchem or affyrifchem 
Amomum pb) and Malabathrum, be) i. e. Betel; because thefe 

indifcal goods were mainly supplied by the affyrifc trade. For some 
goods, it is also supplied by the 

Ancient fon already expressly noted that they were called 
babylonifche, affyrifche or fyrifche, but were produced elsewhere. 
"d) In other cases, the same goods were differentiated according to 
their different quality or in different genera, depending on the 
trade routes by which they came. If, for example, from ara- 

bifchem and from fyrifchem Koftus, We) from indifcher and 
affyrifcher Narde bf) and their difference speech ift, fo one 

will have to refer thefes to the different trade routes on 

which the indife goods came into the white trade; since some of 


and, depending on the trade routes, were also of varying quality 
(p. 240 f.) 


Accordingly, the goods which in ancient times were produced by Affy- 
ria or from the Euphrates countries, orien- talifche in general, not 
only national or industrial products of those countries, but also 
folder ones, from near and far, on land 

and by sea, from Afia and eastern Africa. Considering that the 
direction and extent 

of the Asian trade have remained the same until modern times, it 

can therefore generally be assumed that those goods which have 

come onto the market in more recent times are the same. 

came from Moful and Baghdad, fonce in Nineveh and 


40) Ovid. Am. II, 5, 40; cf. Alcæus, fr. 33 (8. 67). 
#04) Poll. Onom. VI, 104. hor. Od. II, 11, 16. 

405) Virg. Eel. IV, 25. 

20%) Plin. H. N. XII, 59; Hor. Od. II, 7, 7. 


a0) Plin. XII, 46 of Myrobalanon: in Arabia nascens Syriaca 
appellatur. Dioscor. I, 16 of the spice cane: 7 Agafinn, nv Zvio1 
Bapvio- viov v,j d. 


) Dioscor. I, 15. 


of) A. a. 0. I, 6. Plin. XII, 27. 
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Babylon were sought. The prophet Ezekiel names the most important 
of the same from the various fyrifc countries in his description of 
Tyrifc trade in the following passages. From 

the fouthern Aramaic Lands on the Euphrates fays he: 

"Aram 0g) traded with you because of your many goods with 
carbuncles, purple and colorful embroidery; Byffus and 

They brought corals and rubies to your trade," 27, 16; 

then of the white ones: "Damascus dealt with you in your 

many goods because of all the many goods of wine from 

Helbon and wool from Zechariah," 27, 18; and finally- 

emphasizing the emporia in various Aramaic regions: "Haran and Kanneh 
and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 

Affur and Kilmad were your merchants; fthey traded with you in 
robes of splendor, in cloaks of hyacinth purple 

and colored knitting, and in the coftbarft threads, in 

Cords, twisted and feft, in your market." 27, 23f. 


The trade goods procured from the Aramaic trading areas were 
therefore mainly luxury goods: coftable clothes, fabrics and 
finery. Syrian, especially Babylonian, weaving mills") have 
always been famous. A 

"Mantle of Sinear" ) is used as a coftable booty against 
ftand fon the conquest of the Canaanite city of Jericho: 


20g) The correction DYIN anftatt Oe is quite unjustified, because not 
thefe goods, namely not purple and byffus, fbut quite other goods, well 
known since the Nabataean period, came from Edom, which would certainly 
have been mentioned here if the prophet had spoken of an Edo-Midi trade. 
But since here from the fyrifch Han- 

del, some of which are called fyrifc goods, fo the reading of the Hebrew text 
cannot be questioned for any reason. Incidentally, the order in which the 
prophet presents the individual countries requires that the term Aram here 
refers to the countries that are situated in the east, but not to those, 
V. 18. 23 among the various white and northern Aramean countries. 

Ttanden find. 


41) Dio Chryfoft. Or. II, p. 432 Reisk.: SU.] "ul Ba&vloviov 
o°p ccrn. Ariftid. Or. Vol. I, p. 326 Dind. 


45 Sol. 7, 21: Mo) NIS; Sin ear, ancient name Baby- 


long, hence the Targum: Wan Wend, and the Syriac: N Ie, "a Babylonian 
dress." LXX: Yin mv nu, Vulg.: pallium eo c ei- 
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and damask ceilings") were part of the sumptuous furnishings of 
noble ifraelitifc houses. The Babylonian witnesses had the 
greatest reputation. Apart from the great fineness of the 
fabric") and the weaving, they were characterized by their 
embroidered or woven-in coloured knitting.") According to the 
fabric, they were made of fine wool, ") canvas!") or byffus. 
What the Greeks and Romans call föggos, byssus; 

which designate by thefsame name Hebrews and Arameans p, 

and to have originally designated a species of cotton 

Tcheint, but in plain fffifchen, as in femitifchen usage, can 
also refer to fine linen,") - ft comes from Aramaic regions in 
any case. The name felbft ift aramaeifch: it is derived from 

the Chaldean paraphrafts and already from the biblifch 
Chroniften ) is used where the pre-exilic biblifcal books make use 
of the Egyptian name ww, the priefterly canvas," a); from which, 
indeed, does not follow the identity of the two materials, which 
Eze- chiel (27, 7. 16) still distinguishes, but nevertheless 


nifche Boco anftatt statt des vormals gebrauchten agyptifchen 
shens zur Priefterkleidung verwendet worden ift.5%) Außer dem 
aramai" 


neum, cf. on thefer translation of the LXX note 45, on that of the 
Vulg. note 44. 43) Am. 3, 12. 


44) Philoftr. d. J. Ep. 28, p. 916: rather Hal maong vvonon 
7 anahmrega 6 ns rov BaBvAmviov #0%x0v zul ] T Eu mogpugav. 


45) Plin. VIII, 74: Colores divers os picturae intexere Babylon 
maxime celebravit et nomen imposuit. Compare Nonn. Dionys. XVIII, 24. 
XL, 103. plut. Cato maj. c. 4. 


46) Pauf. V, 12, 4: nagamerooun 295009 nEnoounuEevov Opdounoiv 
‘Asovgioig N Papn mogpvgus tig Dowinov. 


ar) Herod. VII, 181. the Awoveyeia at Borfippa (Strab. XVI, I, 
p. 739. Steph. B. v. Bogsimzc) and Naarda (Jof. Antiq. XVIII, 9, J). 


46) I will content myself here with referring to the thorough studies of 
Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum Hebr. I, 6, p. 98 ff. 


49) Cf. II Chr. 3, 14 with Exod. 26, 31. 
4%) Below Cap. 12. 


5°) So generally correct fchon J. H. Vo& (Mythol. Letters III, 

p. 308 ff.), who, apart from other uncritifc crickets, is only mistaken in 
that he attributes the 3 of the priest's clothing to cotton ftem- 

wants to change. 


127" 
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These names also contain other specific indications of Aramaic 

or Aramaic origin. Semiramis, the prefentant of the 
altafffyrifch-babylonifchen Cultur, foll zuerft Byffuskleider getragen 
According to Ezekiel, who uses the name zuerft. Aram Byfffus, but 
Egypt is also, according to klaffifchen and biblifc reports, 

thought to be Byffuszeuge among the Perfans,") who no doubt 

obtained them from Aramaic regions, as they did flater on. 

still came from the Parthian Empire.") 


In addition to colored knitting (Hebrew dpd), which gave Babylonian 
materials their high value, the typical purple colors, the coftable 
hyacinth purple (Pp) and the dark purple (Pp) were used. 


farbess) and gold threads ') used. The embroidered figures, 
usually needle-embroidered,") were animals, ss) especially the 
Babylonian wonder animals, half human, half animal, and the 
latter again in the feltfamft combinations;s9) also 
mythological subjects, ) and hunting and battle pieces of 
kings, heroes and gods). Such fabrics were used for the 
magnificent garments of the images of the gods, kings, princes 
and goddesses. 


1) Clem. Al. Stromm. I, 16, 76 p. 364. Eufeb. Praep. ev. X, 6, 5. 


2) Efth. 1, 6. 8, 15. Herod. VII, 181 f. Voss op. cit. 306 ff. 


53) Dig. XXXIX, 4, 16 8 7. 


54) Jofeph. B. J. V, 5, 4. VII, 5, 5. 


55) Note 42. 44. 


6) Petron. Sat. 55: Plumato amietus aureo Babylonico. Cf. 
Salmafius ad Tertull. Libr. de pallio e. 3, p. 176. 


57) Martial. VIII, 23: Babyloniea pieta superbe texta, Semiramia 
quae variantur acu. id. XIV, 50. 


58) Cf. Salmafius ad Hist. Aug. vol. II, p. 300. Valefius ad 

Ammian. p. 26. Reiske ad Constant. Porphyry. Vol. II, p. 605 ed. 

Bonn. Even in medieval and more recent times, thefe type of colorful knitting 
has long been preserved in the cities of Mefopotamia and Babhlonia in feiden, 
da- maften and fammten witnesses, which are decorated with animal figures. 
Marco Polo, Navigationi e viaggi |, 7th ed. 


59) Euripid. Ion. 1159 sq. 
60) Philoftr. Vita Apollon. I, 75 Xenoph. Ephef. p. 207 ed. Mitscherl. 
61) Ammian. Marcell. XXIV, 6, 3. 


52) As depicted in the affyrifc and babylonifc sculptures 
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Even.) According to the passage quoted above, they were the 
ones who came to Tyre from the cities on the Euphrates and 
Tigris: "the splendid skirts and coats of hyacinth purple and 
colored knitting,")") which were still a popular item in the 
Oceidente for a long time. 


rijg Hoas, Phoen. II, 2, p. 88, fie suggests. Cf. Pauf. II, II, 6. 


63) As a WI MAIN (Sof. 7, 21, note 42), the NIIN 

of the affyrifc king in Jon. 3, 6, as we now know him from the affyrifc 
images. See J. Bonomi, Nineveh and its pa- 

laces, p. 140. H. Weiß, KoftUmkunde, p. 199. also the uclvq vg and 

the aavvanci of the Medes and Perfans (cf. Briffon, De regno Pers. p. 
249 sq.) were Babylonian labor. Cf. poll. Onom. VII, 60 and Arrian. 
Anab. VI, 29, 5 of the coftable witnesses preserved in the tomb of 
Cyrus: zannra EmfAnuarov Ba&vAmviwv A nav- 


Yanag NOEPVEODg vroorewuare. Zmeivar OE nal əò vg nal aAhong 
Ziravas ns Ba&vAwvlov Eoyasius. 


nn oN, from 08, fchmucken. Another form of the word 
ift 550 which Ezekiel uses of the garments of the affyrifchen and fkythifchen 
commanders, whom he describes as 550 W725 23, 12. 38, 4. 


The word must have a narrower meaning than its etymology suggests, 

and a certain foreign dress, namely afffyrifches. The LXX translates 23, 4 ss 
aoovoov, se. Iuctric; this denotes a woman's dress trimmed with a purple 
stripe (neevpn) and also the official robe, which was decorated with a purple 
stripe as a sign of office (cf. Athen. XII, 4, p. 521. phot. Suid. Hefych. v. 
Evnaevpe. 

Poll. Onom. VII, 53). Here the translation has certainly hit the mark. For 
Ezek. 27, 24, besides the purple robes, you") 

to a tunic that corresponds to Kandy's perfifchen, in places 23, 12. 

38, 4 to think of official robes, and finally 23, 6 the sd 920, 

"clothed in hyacinth purple," in the fonft literally matching passage v. 12 
as op wd, "clothed in splendor". It 

However, it must not be used in a completely hyacinth-purple clothing. 

be commemorated, because fuch a costume was exclusively for the king alone; 
Tbut one has to wear purple insignia, as fhe according to affyrifcher and 
Babylonian (Tertull. De Idolol. e. 18) and perfifcustom (Strab. 

XV, 3, p. 734. curt. V, I, 37) were also introduced in the official costumes 
of the Oceidentes. 


88 Jop nsan "0553 (Vulg.: involucra hyacinthi et polymitorum) 
find the outer garments or coats for the other garments mentioned in the previous 
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were a symbolic article of Phoenician trade. Among thefen 
witnesses of Babylonian work are fabrics of the above type, as 
well as carpets and curtains for palaces and temples, or on 
tents and tent canopies, over beds, thrones and diasporas. 
vanes;®) blankets for polfters, pa) chairs, ) mounts.") The so- 
called babylonifchen witnesses of various kinds, which the 
Greeks probably also called medifche "?) and perfifche") 


Luxury and ftophafe were therefore very expensive. Ariftopha- 
nes ift the price of a babylonian dress made of wool with 
colored knitting a talent. a) In Cato's time, babylonian 
blankets cofted on the Speifedivans (trielinaria Babylonica) 


Note: tunics characterized in more detail, D, correspond alfo to 
MAIN; fee note 42. 63. Thus the etymology DD), envelop, and 


the corresponding Chaldean 0z, which Onkelos Gen. 25, 25 for 


the Hebrew MAIN is used. Hitzig's explanation ("raw, pre-woven 

witnesses, which were dyed with d in Tyre") is also true. 

archaeologically unprovable, since only raw materials were dyed in purple. 
See the following section on the manufacture of purple. Theile. 


66) Plut. Cat. maj. e. 4: Eni&imue tov noinllov Ba&vAloviov, and 
Arrian. in note 63 cit. St. 


67) Paufan. V, 12, 4. Jofeph. B. J. V, 5, 4. VII, 5, 5. 


se) Charit. Aphrod. VIII, 6: ]Jzovyassehvuuten Bakvamvioig 
e, Vv. 


66) Kenoph. Ephef. I, p. 207: mw os cbrotg 6 gcavad' meroinwevog' 
A xEvoH dsr En` f Eorewro noppvoois, nal &ml ıng nAlvns Bakv- 

Aovia Zmenoinikro oxnwon. Stat. theb. II, 91: Fuderat Assyriis ex- 
structa tapetibus alto Membra tori. Cf. Athen. V, 26, p. 197. 


a) Plaut. Engraving. II, 5, 55: Babylonica peristromata consutaque 
tapetia. Plin. VIII, 74 triclinaria Babylonica. 


70) Feft. Solaria Babylonica, s. v. solla. 


71) Ulpian. Dig. XXXIV, 2, 25, § 3: stragulas et Babylonica, quae 
equis insterni solent. 


12) Ariftoph. Ran. 938: Mnd unc negomeraouere, with embroidered wonder 
animals. 


3) Athens. V, 26, p. 197: Tlegomei, sc. damidss. Cf. Ariftoph. 
Vesp. 1143. 


734) Ariftoph. Vesp. 1147. 
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ftertien.") 


Another article of commerce delivered to Phoenicia from Aramean 
lands was, as Ezekiel already indicates, 

Yarn, fine thread for luxury clothing, which the Prophet describes 
as "the most coftbarfte yarn, threads twisted and feft.") 

It is important to remember the words that 

the tyrifc purple dyeing mills dyed the fabrics raw or as a fpinft, 
but never the already woven witnesses. Although the prophet does 
not specify the fabrics, we know from other reports that silk yarn, 
bombyx and tree yarn were used. 

wool, which were dyed in Tyre, came to Tyre through the 
"mefopotamian trade"), were dyed here in the noble tyrifc 

purple colors and woven into fabrics or brought to market after 
dyeing was complete. 


As far as silk in particular is concerned as an article of 
Phoenician-Aryan trade, it was known in antiquity: Although it was 
known in the Oceidente since the time of Alexander the Great and 
came into use here since the time of the Roman Kaifer, daffelbe ift 
faft with all coftable luxury goods. 


ra) Plin. VIII, 74. 


10) 27, 24: DON) Dwan 520 D 723. in the version 

of dg I stick to the meaning of the word, insaveds, ftehen, which is only proven in 
Hebrews (cf. Efth. 3, 9. 4, 7); "treasures of the threads" (like Jef. 22, 

7: Ppay Mn) find "the coftbarft threads." Dar ift commonly rope, 

but also the thin silver thread, which is used for striking; Koh. 12, 6, 


cf. Jef. 38, 12. The 80g next to it corresponds to the Arabic 2 85 


ex duabus aut pluribus partibus in unum contortus, funis contortus bi- 
color; and therefore means twisted yarn. The epithets dyn, eig. 


wound, twisted, and ue, feft, seem to be technical terms whose 

meaning cannot be determined more precisely. 

26) Nearch. at Strab. XV, 1, p. 693. 

7) Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum Hebb. I, 8, p. 125; however, were 

The ferifeiden, subsericae, ferife dresses in use fince Auguftus; the holosericae 


came later under Ela- because of their enormous price. 
gabal in use. 
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of the Orient, which first became more widespread in the Occident, 
after the riches of the Oriental countries had also brought their 
customs there. 

The fact that silk, which was soon used as raw silk,") soon 

spun as yarn,") soon woven into witness fchon,") from China 

by way of overland trade via Mefopotamia, flater also by 

the Alexandrian trade by sea via India, to Weften 

came, is very old in the trade of the Near East and here goes beyond 
Ezekiel's age!), cannot be two-fold in the all-mindeften. "Medifc 
robes," as with the ancient Greeks 

the feidenen Stoffe were called, 2) according to the myth fchon 
Semi: ramis wore,) and at the time of the third Babylonian king 
Samirus, the second successor of Nimrod, foll the silk and the 
Kunft, fie to dye, were invented, as Bar- Hebrdaus s) from an 

old chronicle of the Babylonian kings communicates. The early 
trade of the Chinese with the empires 

on the Euphrates, which dates back at least to the times of 
Chaldean rule,) can also be traced back to ancient silk 

trade, which flends itself everywhere to the appearance of the chinefifchen 
merchants. "") If silk was alfo in use in the countries on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which are known from early times for their 
exftravagant clothing luxuries: fo it can be said with certainty 
gefchloffen that it simultaneously migrated to the tyrifc purple 
factories, from which the silk was also produced. 


re) Plin. VI, 20. 

79) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 22: vnue Zinginov. Dig. XXXIX, 

4, 16, $ 7: metaxa, vestis serica vel subserica, vela tincta, carbasea, 
nema Sericum. 

50) Dionyf. Perieg. v. 745. 

ei) In Ezek. 16, 17, in addition to the undergarment of Byffus, a 
purple coverlet of W is mentioned as a coftable women's garment; the 
Jewish interpretation here is silk, which is also used in Lee, Lexicon 
Hebrew 

p. 395 correct explanation of the word, which Gefenius and Winer s. v. 
missed. Cf. also Schröder, De vestitu mulierum Hebr. p. 325 ff. 

2) Baehr on Herod. III, 84. 

6s) Diod. II, 6. 


3) Chron. p. 9. 85) Jef. 49, 12. 


86) Cf. Laffen, Indifche Alterthumskunde Th. I, p. 321. 


Affyrians, Medes and Perfans received their purple products or purple 
fabrics, the most coftbarfte of which were silk fabrics.") 


Tyrifche and fidonifche purple feids, of which the Latin poets 
often mention fo; the trade in feiden garments, which 

The fact that the Phoenicians drove silk to Carthage would 
therefore have to be traced back to a later antiquity, as the 
following message from the Procopius about the Phoenician silk 
trade") expressly attests. Thefer Schriftfteller, to whom we 
also owe the most important information about the silk trade 
Tince the feighth century,") tells us the following: "The feif 
garments (Lucie r &x weraang) were made in the Phoenician 
cities of Berytus and Tyre from ancient times. 

(eu rehuiov). The merchants, craftsmen and workers of the 

same originally lived there (evradda avexaden @xovv); from 
there the goods were distributed all over the world." He then 
adds how, under the rule of Juftinian, the silk workers in 
Byzantium and other cities raised the price of silk because 
the Parthians 

Tie also set the price higher; the quaifer Theo- dora 
Veranlafung took advantage of this to make enquiries, as a 
result of which the silk workers in Tyre and Berytus were in 
great distress, 

fo that some of them emigrated to the Parthians to live there, 
no doubt in the mefopotamifc border towns of the Parthians. 
theria to continue their trade. Until the Middle Ages, most silk 
goods were traded from Tyre and Sidon, as the medieval name 
Seida, Seta, which is taken from the then common Arab name for 
Sidon (0e), and the Byzantine name Tugec, "“Tyrifc robes", 
testify. 


Another Gefpinft, which comes from the Euphrates countries in 
the tyrifc purple dye works, the likewise fehr koft- 

) Cf. in the following part the section on the purple. 6s) 

Cf. Heliod. Aethiop. V, 19. 

89) Hist. are. e. 15. 

"%) De bello Pers. I, 20. De bello Goth. IV, 17. 

i) Reiske, Comment. ad Constant. Porph. de cerim. T. II, p. 221 


ed. Bonn. 
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the poet") is called arabifchen Bombyr, because affyrifch, 
arabifch is often used of the same goods obtained from the 

Near East (p. 257). Without going into more detail here 

To go into thefen fabric, which the archaeologists have often 
mistaken for silk, we will only point out that the production of 
bombyr on the Infel Kos) is related to the phoenician Heracles 
worshipped on the Infel affyrifchen, to whom the myth attaches a 
dress made of translucent bombyr and which it also brings together 
in several ways with the color of the garments. 


A third class of articles of commerce which, according to 

the above passage in Ezekiel (p. 258), came from Aramaean 
regions into the Phoenician trade, were ornaments of various 
kinds, among which the precious stones occupy the first 

place. The multiple use and application of the 

Precious stones for art work ftame from Babylonia for the 
weftafiatif countries. Therefore, Babylonia was also the oldest 
and the most important market for coftable stones from the noble 
stone countries of the ancient world. Babylonia felbft and the 
countries along the Euphrates were relatively rich in 

precious stones, albeit of a subordinate nature. The prophet 
mentions two types of rubies in particular 

(305 7272), of which, according to the report of the ancients, several from 


Babylonia came. This includes the fo-called Sardius, 
who was also called "the Babylonian") and was popular for seals,) 


"2) Plin. H. N. XI, 26: Quartum inter haee genus est bombycum, in 

Assyria proveniens. XI, 27: Assyria tamen bombyce feminis cedimus. 

98) Propert. II, 2, 25: Nee si qua Arabico lucet bombyce puella. 

94) Ariftot. Hist. anim. V, 19; Plin. XI, 26. 

95) Epiph. De XII. gemm. $1, T. II, p. 225: mewrog Aldog Sd Io 

6 BaBvlmvuog . . 2v BaBvlavi rij meds 'Acovgiav yivera1. In the old Latin 
translation (Rome 1743), which contains a more complete text of Epiphanius' 
writing, the first words read: Sardium quod 

et Babylonium, after which to lefen: Zupdiog 8 xal BaBvlmvuog. Bergl. 


cy" rill. with Kramer, Anecd. Paris. T. IV, p. 200. 


20) Cf. Plin. XXXVII, 31: e diverso ad hoc (sc. ad signum, 
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the Drimyllus, which was similar in color to the Sardonyr,") 


ftein-rich river famous,) whether rightly so, we leave it there. 
Beryl, a grayish stone similar to crystals, which was used 
especially for the cylinders mentioned above because of its 
length,") came from the Eu- 

phrat; 101) likewise the Drimyllus and Aetites; !") furthermore a 
precious stone called Bukardia, 03) the Mitrax or Mitri- 

dax, ) the Zmilampis or Zmilas, ") the Sagda, the, 

as the Chaldean name fays, the Chaldeans held them in very high 
esteem. 106) The Tigris is also associated with precious stones: 
Modon 1) and Hadfchar Irakia, which were used for superstitious 
purposes. 168) The chryfolite foll near Babylon, 100) several 
other precious stones foll near Arbela 110) were found fine. 
Other noble ftones already show by their names that fhey are from 


quod ceram in signando sarda non retineat) sarda utilissima .. lauda- 
tissima circa Babyloniam etc. 

er) Plutarch, De fluv. p. 40 Huds. 

s) Ifid. Hifp. Origg. XVI, 4, 16. 

) Ifid. Hifp. Origg. XIII, 21, 10: Euphrates fluvius Mesopotamiae 

de Paradiso exoriens, copiosissimus gemmis. Solin. 37, 7: Quaecun- 
que Euphratem bibunt gentes, diverso nitent lapide. 


100) lin. XXXVII, 20. 


101) According to Epiph. J. e. $ 11, p. 230 at the outlet of the 
Euphrates. Cf. Dionyf. Perieg. v. 113. 


102) Plutarch op. cit. 

103) Plin. XXXVI, 55. 

104) Solin. 37, 7. Ifidor. XVI, 4, 21. 

105) Plin. J. e. 70. Solin. 37, 7. 

106) Solin. 37, 8: Sagda a Chaldaeis ad nos fluxit ... ea sagda apud 
Chaldaeos propter effectus, quos ex eo sciunt, habetur in loco 
principe. Onkelos replaces Levit. 26, 1 Y N by Nd TON, 

"Stone of worship." Boatmen served fich according to Solin. l.c. Mar: 


bod, De lapid. c. 35 of Sagda, as a fafe remedy against shipwreck. 


201) In Ariftot. De mirab. auscult. c. 170 it is called Mode, in Plu- 
tarch 1. e. Myro cv. 


le) Ibn-Beithar Th. I, p. 290, from a hermetic book. 


10) Epiph. 1. e. $ 10, p. 229. 


110) Plin. XXXVII, 55. 59. 
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Babylonia or from Aramaic regions, such as the sacred 
stones: Belus, Beli gemma, Beli ocu- lus, Adadunephros. II!) 
The derivation of thefer stones from Ba- 

bylonia may have been erroneous on average, but it is certain that 
they were frequently used in Babylonia as a kind of amulet, 
which in Syriac are called boo, chald. Pop, and were worn on 
the arm, as attested by the Syrian Ephraem. una) The baby 
loops used as seals, amulets and for religious purposes are 
called boo. 

nifchen and affyrifchen cylinders, which are found in large 
numbers throughout the Near East and will have formed a 
significant counterpart of the ancient induftrie and trade, 
fare partly fuch stones, which derive the above news from 
Babylonia). 


Like the precious fstones, fo too the cofles mentioned by 
Ezekiel (27, 16) as counterfstalls of the Tyrifch-aramaif 

trade, which were obtained from the perfifchen Meerbufen!!), 
Thave already come to Phoenicia processed. Thefe of the 

Aramaic indusftry also include the earrings 

(p. 77 f.), which appear in the most diverse and beautiful forms 
on the monuments of the ancient Affyrians, 1 finally also 
coftable ointments, which we have already mentioned above (p. 
102 f.) as the main objects of Aramaic trade. 


From the neighboring countries of Syria, which are characterized by 
Phoenicia was characterized by its fertility, horticulture and 
viticulture from time immemorial, and obtained excellent local 
products in a similar way to Paleftina. Ezekiel mentions the 

wine of Haleb or Chalybon (27:18). Sy- 

rifche wines are generally, 15) but especially those from 

Haleb and Damascus were praised. The perfifch kings drank 

only wine from the vines grown in Chalybon, 16) which 


111) Plin. I. e. 55. 58. 71. 


a) Opp. II, p. 464 cf. p. 176. 


112) Layard, Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon, Lond. 1853, 
p. 602 ff. 113) Plin. XXXII, 11. 


114) Weiß, Koftumkunde, p. 209. 


115) Poll. Onom. VI, 82. 
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flater also transplanted to Damascus!) defffen wine feitdem 
also had a high reputation!!) and was still exported to Tyre in 
Hiero- nymus' time). By the way 

the Prophet with fa commentator Jerome, op. cit. 

speaks of wine from Haleb and wool coming from Damascus 

were delivered to Tyre, fo it seems that thefe metropolis of 
Syria was also the main market for the products grown in the 
neighboring fhaft. As far as wool in particular is concerned, 
fo from the times of the prophet Amos 

to woolen witnesses who had a reputation in the Oriente. Pa) The 
will have been the occasion for the opening of a wool market, 
of which the Tyrians in Ezekiel's and still in Jerome's 

time received their wool. Wool of Zechariah, for which the LXX 
the famous milefifche wool fubftituiren, must have been 
characterized by their goodness fich. Zechariah is probably the 
Sicharia of Aethicus: 120) an old name for the land of the 
Nabataeans, who lived in ancient times between the Paleftina 
and the Euphrates and whose great wealth of sheep herds is 
mentioned in the biblifc books. 121) 


So much for the “affyrifc goods" that the Phoenician trade 
exported to Paleftina, Egypt and the Weftlands. The 
counterftands that fief from there to the affyrifc countries 


p. 1500, 1. Plut. De fort. Al. I, II, p. 342. poll. Onom. VI, 16. The 
vineyards near Haleb are praised by Ibn-Batuta I, p. 152, likewise Theve- 
not, which II, 47 f. deals in detail with their culture, and in more recent 
times Robinfon, in the Zeitfchr. der Deutfch. Morgenl. Gefellfchaft VII, 

70 Cf. Ritter, Erdkunde XVII, 2, p. 1319 ff. 


117) Pofidonius at Athens. op. cit. 


12) See Steph. B. v. Sauaonog. Phot. Bibl. p. 348. phoen. II, 
1, p. 265, note. 


11) Comment. in Ezech. c. 27, T. III, p. 887: Significat autem, 
quod inter ceteras negociationes Tyri, ad nundinas eius de Damasco 
deferebatur vinum pinguissimum et lana praeeipua, quod us que hodie 
cernimus. 


a) Am. 3, 12 Pococke, Befchreibung des Orientes, Th. II, p. 183. 


20) Cosmogr. $ 108: Sicharia regio, quae postea Nabathaea nun- 
eupatur, silvestris valde, ubi Ismaelitae eminus. 


121) Jef. 60, 7, compare Ezek. 27, 21. 
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countries, including metals, especially silver and tin, as 

well as purple materials, we already know.12) Also worth 
mentioning is timber, which was completely lacking on the 

lower Euphrates and was brought from Lebanon to Thapfacus, ) 

by 

where it descends in rafts to the lower Euphrates and also to 
Babylon, where cedars and cypreffen were used for the great royal 
buildings. !)) Olive oil, which Babylonia lacked !?) and yet 
needed a lot for the heavily consumed ointment mixtures, seems to 
have been brought there early on from the oil-rich countries of 
Phoenicia and Paleftina. 28) Babylonia also had no wine in 
Herodotus' time; it was not until the Macedonian period that wine 
culture was introduced. 127) Since" the fthe myth of Staphylos 
(Anebus?), the grandson 

of Belos and favorite of Dionyfos, to have arisen here; !??) 

for another contradictory myth tells that Dionyfos, enraged by 
the Sicera-drinking Babylonians, fturned away from thefen 

lands). But although Baby- 

lonia did not produce any wine in older times, feetheless a lot 
of wine was confumed. The daily sacrifices of "wheat" bread and 
wine, the latter placed in gigantic golden craters (p. 42 above) 
in front of the idols, certainly required the coft- 

lichften wine. Bel received fechs metre a day from deffen! "") Wine 
flowed at the feasts of the Babylonian kings 

in streams; 13) fo also, quite like in Egypt, with the great 


122) Above p. 38 ff. 62 ff. 241. 


128) Arrian. Anab. VII, 19, 3; Strab. XVI, I, p. 741. curt. X, 
1, 19. Plut. Al. c. 68. 


124) Diod. II, 8; cf. Phoen. I, p. 576 f. 


135) Herod. I, 193: .. z& y In dM oe vo’eee odd e mreiipäraı dovv 
glgsiv obe i ovre Aumelov ob Ehuinv. 


126) Cf. above p. 91. 102 f. 214 fl. 
27) Herod. l.c. cf. Strab. XV, 3, p. 731. 
126) Nonn. Dionys. XVIII, 5 ff. Cf. Phoen. I, P. 257. 


129) Jul. Afric. Keoroi c. 25: vovovvvo £uHov Al,, nakauov 
Icio v eg, Kro Beo&neiav (i.e. cerevisia), sinsga RH 6E] Jiovvoog 


130) Hist. Bel. v. 3. 


151) Dan. 5, 2 Cf. Havernick z. d. St. p. 173. 
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gods' feasts, which were connected with wine feasts; 132) just 
as the Babylonians even surpassed the notorious Perfans in 
drinking wine). After all this 

Wine, and specifically wine from the wine-rich regions of 

the Mediterranean - for Babylonia's surroundings, felbft 
Syria, also had little viticulture - fince ancient times had 
been an important counterftand to the Babylonian-Phoenician 
trade. 


132) Cf. cenoph. Cyrop. VII, 5, 17. Havernick op. cit. 


133) Gurt. V, I, 37: Convivales ludi tota Perside regibus purpura- 
tisque cordi sunt; Babylonii maxime in vinum, et quae ebrietatem se- 
quuntur, effusi sunt. 
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Elfth chapter. 
Phoenician-Arabic trade. 


Arab trade is one of the most remarkable phenomena in history, 
even more so because of its great age. It is based on a great 

sea and land traffic between the Weften of Afia on the one hand 
and the oft- 

African and indigenous coastal countries on the other side. Arabia 
felbft does not possess the goods, which early on earned it the 
reputation of being one of the richest and happiest countries in 
the old world, neither gold nor precious stones. Even its prized 
spices and aromas were not national products. 

They came from great distances: from Africa, from India, from 
Hinterafien. Between the rich eastern product countries and the 
white industrialized countries: Babylonia, Affyria, Phoenicia and 
Egypt, located in the middle, ift Arabia, felbft poor in all trade 
goods and, moreover, without the means to make long voyages by 
ship, in ancient times ftets remained limited to transfito trade. 
Caravans carried the goods, which came both from the Arabian and 
the Peruvian seas, through the great steppes of the peninsula to 
Mefo-Potamia, Syria, Paleftina and Egypt. 

was the basis of Arabia's importance in ancient world trade. 


A fo extensive traffic in which the oldest cultural 

peoples were involved, deffcounter-ftates fimited themselves 
entirely to luxury goods, and which feven thereby demonstrates the 
early formation of the peoples involved, - except for fa primordial 
leap 

would be one of the most interesting tasks in the history of 
civilization. Unfortunately, however, the original history of the 
peop 
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The people who were involved in this traffic were too obscure 

for this problem to be solved in a completely satisfactory way. 
From where, however, thefer, the oldfth cultural world 
encompassing trade may have received its first impetus: whether 
they were öftliche seafarers, who, however, as we will show 
below, feven before Solomon's time traveled on the oldest 
Arabifch-indifchen sea routes from the hinterland of India to 

Ofr Africa and Arabia; or whether from Weften Phöni- 

zier toallerft have mediated the hinterindifche trade with Arabia; or 
whether not, which will probably remain the truth, 

the Indo-Arabic maritime trade an older one from India to 

land via the perfifche Meerbufen and further via Arabia against 
Weften: this will be 

Tthough it can no longer be determined with sufficient certainty; 
But how Arab tribes were first drawn into world traffic can still 
be proven with some certainty, at least from the geological 
prehistory of the same tribes. The development of Arabian traffic 
with Egypt, Pa 

laftina and Syria are not initially linked to the indigenous peoples 
of Arabia. So-called autochthonous tribes fare felten from 

They have not only emerged from their old abfchlofeness, but have 
always preserved thefe ftets, or at least not fo long, until they 
have absorbed foreign elements. So we also find the Na- 

of the Arab trading peoples famous in ancient times in the 

family of the Abrahamids, i.e. among the femitifc migratory 
tribes, who came in two streams, the older under the name of 
Hebrews, the younger as Sfraelites, from the other side of the 
Euphrates - Syria, Paleftina and Egypt, and from which the older 
tribes from southern Paleftina and Egypt spread across the 
Tyrific desert, the coasts of the Arabian Sea and the 

neighboring areas. 

have spread. According to the biblifc division (Gen. 25, 1 ff.), 
firstly the North Arabian tribes of the Ishmaelites and among 
thefen the Nabataeans, Kedarenes, Dumeans, Temaeans (a. 

a. 0. V. 13. 14); secondly, the Midianites, who lived in the 
south of the midlands and along the coasts of the Arabian 
Peninsula, derived from Abraham's concubine Keturah, 

18 ; 


Ephaeans, Dedanites and Sabaeans (loc. cit. v. 2. 3. 4). 

These fare at the same time the fammliche, as trading peoples in the 
The Arabian tribes known in later antiquity, which of course are 

not all to be regarded as pure Abrahamids, but partly as Mifch 
peoples, such as the Sabaeans, who are therefore also 
genealogically linked with other peoples (Gen. 10, 7. 28). 


Ancient memories in the biblifc books link the trade of thefer 
tribes to the genealogy of their forefathers. When Abraham 
Tdeals with the ketura, dp, i.e. incense 

and from this connection the Arab tribes, who traded in Arab 
and Ethiopian incense from ancient times: the Midianites, the 
Sabaeans, the Dedanites and other tribes living in 
Troglodytica, one of the main centers of trade!); if, ina 
similar way, the daughter of Ishmael and the father of 
Nebajoth, the ancestor of the Nabataeans who also traded in 
the flavors of Arabia, Basmath, is called new2, i.e. fragrant. 
i.e. fragrant (Gen. 36, 3): indeed, in these names, trade in 
cologne aromas is already linked to the development of the 
tribes. According to Biblical tradition, the Ishmaelites and 
Midianites could therefore fearly after the death of their 
tribal father travel in caravans with their goods across Sy- 
ria and Paleftina to Egypt (Gen. 37, 25 ff.). 


Furthermore, in order to clarify to some extent the origin of 
the living intercourse of the Arab tribes with Palestine and 
Egypt, we need only recall that biblifc traditions presuppose a 
longer stay of the tribes in both countries. The indigenous 
peoples represented by Abraham, from whom the above tribes 
arose and later separated and migrated mainly to the south, 
must have lived for some time in southern Palaeontina, the seat 
of Abraham, and must have been 

who turned to Egypt. Abraham's journey to Egypt; Ishmael's 
mother, who was an Egyptian; his twelve sons, the prefentants of 
the twelve Ishmaelite tribes, 


) Compare Gen. 25, 1 with Jofeph. Ant. I, 15, 1. II, 9, 3. 11, 1. 2. 
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which are again descended from an Egyptian;?) finally, the 
interbreeding, the common mark of all the tribes:s) all these fare 
unmistakable traces that their primordial time is based on 


the Ifraelites, are to be included under the Hykfos name. While 
alfo after all the development of Arab trade is linked to the 
immigration of Hebrew-Arab tribes 

from Syria, Paleftina and Egypt, other traces indicate that the 
further development of trade was connected with the expansion 

of the Egyptian and affyrifchen empires since 2000 BC. That 

Ara- 

bien belongs to the area of the oldest Egyptian conquests is not 
in the least doubtful. The hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
Egyptian monuments in the northern part of the Sinai Peninsula 
cover the entire period from the XIIth to the XXIIIth Dynaftie; ) 
the voyages of the Egyptian pharaohs of the XVIIIth Dynaftie. 
Dynaftie on the Arabian Sea Bufen 

and their wars with the Arabiafc peoples are equally attested 
to by infrstructions and by the news of the clerics). They 
underfnd the conspicuous relationship between the ancient 
fabaeifc institutions and the Egyptians") and provide a different 
account of the origin of the Sabaeans and 

the origin of their cutting, according to which the Colonifts of 
the Egyptians had been and would have been expelled from Egypt as 
cut-offs;) with which, at the same time, in a very similar way, 


2) Gen. 12, 10 ff. 16, 1 compared with 21, 21 and 25, 12 to 16. Cf. 
Phoen. II, I, P. 273. 


) Gen. 17, 25 compare with Jofeph. Ant I, 12, 2. Concerning the 
cuttings among the Sabaeans fee note 7; among other tribes at the 
coast 

of the Red Sea: Exod. 4, 25 compared with Diod. III, 32, Strab. XVI, 4, 
p. 771 et al. On the abstinence from pork among the Arabs of thefer 
region ftehe Solin. 33, 4. Hieronym. Adv. iovin. Tom. IV, Vol. 


2, p. 200 8g. 

) Cf. Lepfius, Reife von Theben nach der Halbinfel des Sinai, 
p. 9 ff. ) See the section on shipping in the Red Sea. 

6) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 768. 

*) Serv. ad Virg. Georg. I, 57: Sabaeos Arabes ... colonos 


Aegyptiorum, ex efleminatis colleetos . 
18° 
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as in the Egyptian legends about the expulsion of the Ifraelis, 
which are linked to the history of the Hykfos. The fact that 
Egypt's overland trade with western and central Afia was mediated 


However, the main direction of Arab trade was already 

from the earliest times to the original home of the Arab trading 
peoples, to the Euphrates countries. a) The main tem- poraries of the 
Arab incense trade were located here from time immemorial. Nowhere 
was the consumption of the 

goods imported by the Arabs are fo old, and nowhere fo 

important, as in the great cities on the Euphrates and Tigris, 
whose courtyards are 

Teven in mythical history as places of oriental luxury 

The main items of trade were the Arab goods: gold, precious 
stones, aromas and spices. It was from Central Asia that fich the 
strong consumption of luxury goods spread to the rest of the 
world, and with the spread of fich, as can already be seen in the 
biblifc books, the arabifche trade was of great importance for 

the Weftlander of fo. 

than it had already been for Central Asia in older times. Since alfo 
here, in the empires on the Euphrates and 

Tigris, the great market for Arabia's coftable trade goods 

was, fo explain fhe efforts of the ancient affyrifc kings to 

seize the empires of Arabia and the starting points of Arabian 
trade: These efforts coincided in part with the trading ventures 
of the Phoenicians, which is why we will return to them in the 
course of our presentation and only mention them here in order to 
draw attention to another key factor in the development and 
formation of Arabian trade. 


Even if, for the reasons outlined above, the Arab Han- 

del was of no great importance for the coastal countries on the 
Mediterranean in the older ages, and it became more important in 
the period when, with the spread of the customs of central Afsia 
to faraway places, Arab trade goods became increasingly 
important. 


8) Gen. 37, 25 ff. sa) Cf. above p. 141 f. 
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The ancient people were also in contact with Arabia. To be 

convinced of this, one need only look at the genealogical and 
ethnographic information in the oldest book of the Holy Scriptures 
(Gen. 10. 25. 36). Thefe tablets contain about fifty names of 

Arabifc tribes, 

how they dwelt scattered in the oafes of the peninsulas as far as 

the perfifch sea-bufen and the indifch ocean; their abftammun- 

their opposite Verhaltniffe, their dwelling places are indicated, and 
a fo umfaffende and exact hifto- rifche and geographifche customer is 
asserted, as one fie also 


Knowledge of Arabifc relations allows us to draw very important 
conclusions for the history of Arabifc trade and trade in the Near 
East in general, as well as the culture of the Near East. 

It frst of all presupposes a lively intercourse between the 
peoples living scattered in the deserts of Arabia, not only 

among themselves, but also with the inhabitants of Paleftina; in 
that no other bond than that of intercourse was able to 

encompass all the tribes, some of which were separated by 

great deserts and long distances. Secondly, however, the 
umfaffende knowledge of Arabia Verhaltniffe that came to 

Paleftina through trade also proves that the arabifche trade 

even then reached as far as the countries south and east of 

Arabia, whose trade goods were conveyed to white Afria by 
arabifche tribes. 


Phoenicia was not destined to be directly involved in the Arab 
caravan trade due to its position in the world. The natural 
routes that thefer has always followed do not initially touch 
Phoenicia. They have their points of departure at the Arabian 
and Perfifche sea bays and go 

from there partly to the Euphrates countries, partly to Egypt, 
partly in the next direction to the southern Phoenician coast, 
did not touch Phoenicia. But firstly, in the heyday of their 
trade, the Phoenicians transported the goods brought by Arab 
caravans from their various points of departure, from India and 
eastern Africa, to the ports of 
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of the Arabian and Perfif sea-bufen, from where they were then 
transported further to Mefopotamia, Syria, Paleftina and Egypt 

by the Arabian transfitic traffic. Secondly, there were 

the Phoenicians at all times, but especially in older times, when 
they were still almost exclusively engaged in foreign trade in 
Palestine and Syria, and also in Egypt. 

had not yet entered the world trade, was most actively involved 
in the Arabian land trade in all directions. Later sections of 
this book will deal with this maritime trade and the voyages of 
the Phoenicians in the African-Indian Ocean, while here we will 
discuss the involvement of the Phoenicians in the Arab caravan 
trade. 

The directions of the Arab caravan trade, conditioned by 

The world situation of the Arabian peninsula has meant that they 
have always remained the same; for there are traces at all times 
that they have followed the paths generally described above, 
starting from the per- fifchen and Arabian seabufs. Indeffen, 
however, the direction of the Arab land trade to Phoenicia was 
different from that of the oftic voyages. 

of the Phoenicians, which depended on the Egyptian and the Phoenician. 


Gulf and lasted only as long as the dominion of the great powers 

in whose service or under whose patronage the Phoenicians had 
undertaken their voyages there continued. Therefore, as long as 
Phoenicia was dependent on Egypt or allied with its rulers for 

joint ventures on the Red Sea, the main direction of its Arab 

trade took the shortest route via the Isthmus of Suez to the 
Mediterranean. Since 

In the tenth century, however, in the heyday of the Tyrifc state, 
under the patronage of the ifraelitifchen kings who ruled until 

the Aeolian Sea-Bufen, happy attempts were made to extend from 

the eastern arm of the Arabian Sea-Bufen to the emporia of 
oftafrikanifchen 

and the hinterland, as a result of which Arab trade shifted from its 
western starting point, moved to the palaftinenfifchen interior, and 
from 
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since it ran partly to the coast of the Mediterranean, partly 

to Syria and the Euphrates. But after the middle of Afia 

The Afffyrifche, then the Chaldeifche and finally the Perfifche dominion also 
acquired the entire territory of the North Arabian trade area. 

traffic, both directions recede into the background, and the 

traffic now mainly moves from the perfifcal sea bays, where the 

Phoenicians also temporarily 

are encountered as seafarers, in various routes to the Mediterranean. 


The white exit from the Mediterranean for all three trade 

routes was at various points along the Paleontic coast - from 
Gaza to the Kafton. 

It was not only the roads leading from the Heroopolitan and 
Aeolian peninsula that met here, but also trade routes from the 
perfifonal sea peninsula that crossed the west of Syria. For 
this reason, the use of the aforementioned coastal routes 
between Paleftina and Egypt was of great importance not only for 
Arabian land trade, ") but also for securing maritime trade on 
the Red Sea, which also had to be supplied with shipbuilding 
materials from the Mediterranean. We fee in ancient history how 
attempts to establish shipping in the Red Sea were always based 
on the possession of the Arabian coast on the Mediterranean. In 
addition to Sefoftris' and Necho's voyages in the Red Sea, we 
also learn of the conquests of both on the pa- 

laftinenfifchen Kufte.!") Solomon was able to found a shipping 
company in Ezion- geber on the alanitifchen Bufen because, in 
addition to Edom, he was also able to 

dominated the coast of Paleftina as far as Egypt!!!) Later 

were Jofaphath's and Uzzia's attempts to organize the boat trips on 


wars against the Philiftians and Arabs, !") and 


") Herod. III, 5 Skyl. Peripl. p. 42 Huds. Diod. II, 54 Strab 
XVI, 4, p. 781 ef. p. 776. 


10) Herod. II, 102. 106. 158. 159. IV, 42. 
11) J. Kings 5, 1. 9, 26. 
12) I Kings 22:49; II Kings 14:22. Kings 14:22. 


13) II Chr. 17, 11. 26, 6. 7. 
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Around thefsame time we fee the Damascene kings striving for 

the possession of the port city of Elat on the Red Sea. 

are at war in the other direction on the Mediterranean.") In 

The affyrifc, Chaldeifc, perfifchen and Macedonifc wars of conquest 
always aimed to conquer the entire Arabian trading area between the 
perfifchen sea and the Red and Mediterranean seas. It was not only 
Alexander's victories on the Palaeolithic coast that were 
accompanied by an expedition on the Red Sea,") fbut also fine 
successors resumed the plans pursued by the older conquerors from 
central Afria; da) fo as finally dafffame Intereffe flater still 
urged the Nabataean trade leaders to extend their dominion from 
Petra eastward to the perfifchen sea bufen, bb) westward to the 
starting points of Arabian trade on the Mediterranean. !" 


However, the above may also explain why the Phoenicians' southern 
trade to Arabia, East Africa and India could not be sustained in 
any of these directions. The undisturbed operation of this trade 
presupposed not only the possession of the Arabian seaports, but 
also of the Arabian trading area between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Against the just fo warlike, 

as Arab tribes eager to trade and protected by the nature of 
their land, no great power in Afria was able to maintain its 
dominance here in the long term; and with the repeated 
disintegration of the same, the attempts to organize shipping and 
maritime trade in the ofcial seas had to cease all the more as 
the Arabs tried to thwart all such attempts to interfere with 
their monopoly trade. !) 


5) Cf. Jofeph. c. Ap. I, 22. 
154) Diod. XIX, 94 ff. 
15h) Jofeph. Ant. I, 12, 4. 


16) Plut. Anton. c. 36. Cf. Dio Caff. XLIX, 32, Sof. Ant. XV, 
4, 2. 


7) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 772. 
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The oldest of the three connecting roads between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean mentioned above led 

across the Isthmus of Suez. This strait is also the 

It is also not as difficult in terms of terrain as the second connecting 
route leading to the Aelanitife Bufen, and makes it possible in both 
conditions, 

to overcome the great difficulties connected with the organization 
of shipping on the Red Sea, which consisted in the fact that all 
shipbuilding materials had to be brought overland from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Moreover, shipping on the white 
heroopolitan arm of the Arabian Sea is not associated with the same 
dangers as on the eastern Eelanite arm erfchweren, in addition to 
this, thefer main communication route is in direct communication 
with Egypt, alfo with a country whose industrial goods also 
Supplied the main items for the ofcial maritime trade; which was 
also the main market for the trade goods imported from the Arabian 
Sea and from where the latter were transported by the 

in the Egyptian trading cities to the Phoenician trading houses 
could most easily be shipped further afield. All this implies 

that the Phoenicians preferred the trade route in question to 

the others, and after they had been pushed out of there, 

whether by the Arabs or the Egyptians, from there, they will 

have closed down the eastern route leading to the Aegean Sea 

for their voyages, which had been moved there in Solomon's 

time. 


The trading activities of the Phoenicians in this direction, 

which were characterized in later times by the Phoenician 
circumnavigation of Africa under Necho 

attested ift, "") has, as far as the higher antiquity is concerned, 
its traces partly in the place names on the caravan road to the top 
of the heroopolitan Bufen Migdol and Baalzephon towards 


16) Herod. IV, 42. 
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nizifch foundation of the sanctuary at Kafion, where the road 
to the Red Sea connected with the Phoenician-Egyptian trade 
route). The place names, which can be found in different 
Canaa- nitifch sa), show traces of canaanitifc trade here in 
the middle of a country that has been inhabited by Arabs since 
ancient times. Here in the barren steppes, accidental 
settlements of Canaanites, for example by Canaanite tribes 
that had been blown up, are inconceivable, especially as the 
Canaanites were not pastoral peoples, as they could have 
dwelled here. The place names are therefore neither Canaanite 
nor Arabifc names for places, and would be 

in this (incidentally untrue and contrary to all analogy) case, a 
canaanitifc traffic is a prerequisite, or thefe places felbft, which 
are stations to the red 

The origin of the sea is to be considered canaganitifc, due to 
the Phoenicians traveling across the Ifthmus from the 
Mediterranean Sea, whose shipping on the Red Sea must have 
seemed unthinkable without caravan stations in that direction, 
especially when one considers that the shipbuilding materials 
had to travel the arduous route to the Red Sea. Kafion, one of 
the oldest Phoenician settlements, was the starting point of 
the roads to the Mediterranean; from there, according to 
Herodotus, the distance to the Red Sea was 1000 stadia. Before 
the middle of the Niles a connection between 

f between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea, this is the 
landing point for the ships bound for the Red Sea, 
shipbuilding materials to be brought in from Phoenicia. 


The connection between the Phoenicians and the Arab 

tribes, who lived in the desert on the Mediterranean and 

from there eastwards to the Red Sea, is also documented by 
legends and 

Culte manichfach beftatigt, die wir hier als Zeugen eines alten 
and lively traffic. 


10) Phoen. II, 2, p. 184 ff. 
9) A. a. O. p. 185 f. 
20) II, 158. 


1. the isthmus of Suez. The Erember. 283 


The commonfame of the tribes living in thefe countryftriche, 
which are often called Ereber and Erember, i.e. 

Mifchlings, flater known as Arabs, i.e. desert dwellers, 

ift from Paleftina, namely for Greece 

from Phoenicia. It is known to be neither old nor indigenous and is 
found in the A. T. in the form Ereb (Z, 

20nd) and around thefsame time?!) in Homer?) in the form 
Erember derived from it. The appellative name ereb is used in 
the A. T. by the mifchlings from other tribes, e.g. the 
Ifraelites, Babylonians and Aegyptians; 2) but the article as 
"the Ereb" is used to refer to the nomadifc tribes. 

Mifchft tribes, who lived in the fouthern surroundings of 
Paleftina 2), namely in the above-mentioned landftriche?) The 
other form of the name arab, 2 and 2, i.e. 


h. Wufte, which derives from a reinterpretation of the older name 
Ereb entftanden ift, also appears at about the same time in bibli- 


21) For the 20 58 g mentioned in Solomon's time, I. Kings. 


10, 15, were certainly already introduced in the old source with the same 
name. On this passage and its relationship to II. Chr. 9, 14, cf. now Thenius 
in the Exegetifchen Handbuche z. d. St. 


22) Odyff. IV, 84. 
23) Exod. 12, 38; Neh. 13, 3; Jer. 50, 37; Ezek. 30, 5. 
24) Cf. J. Kings 10:15. 


25) Jer. 25, 24. That the Ereb (J. Kön. 10, 15) can be found here, this 
is also supported by the fact that the Eezufoi, who agree on the form of 
the name, must have Lived on the coast between Paleftina and Egypt, and 
also by the fact that the tribes living in this region have the Mifch 
character that the name 2 ascribes to them; for they were 


Originally a Hebrew (p. 273), already early mixed with Aegyptians (p. 274f.; 
in Apollod. II, I, 5 Arabia is a wife of Aigyptus), Canaanites, Philiftians 
and also with older desert tribes living here (I Sam. 15, 5 ff. 27, 8). 
Suffice it to point out here a few passages which indicate the mixed 
character of the tribes living here, and which are therefore also relevant 
for the above etymology of the name. 

Diod. II, 48: Aoaple . xeiral voPGd Zvolag nal vis Alyunrov, 

roMols OE nal navrodamois D eo o elne. Euftath. ad Dion. v. 

924 p. 283: ros Apa&as Sdgovg ende re, did ri e Tod ò he 

Znini$lav , cf. also note 47. 
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fchen and plaffifchen reports: first of allft in a writing appended 
to He- fiod,?) then somewhat flater in Jeremiah (25, 20. 24), which 
in the expression: “all the kings of Arabia and 

all the kings of the Ereb," feven presupposes a similar separation 
of the Arabian tribes, as fhe Arabs flater did in 


the Aribah, 88 , the pure, unadulterated Arabs, and a 5 
eA 
the Muftaribah, Shem e, the one derived from Ishmael 


Mifchft tribes in northern Arabia?). Later, the old name 

Ereb is no longer in use among the Hebrews, which is why 

the Chronift - translating the passage I. Kings 10, 15 - 

for "kings of Ereb" fubftitled 

"Kings of Arabia" (II, 9, 14), i.e. Arabia in the narrower sense; 
according to which the Arabs live near Philiftaa, especially in the 
Chroniften. 7a) The name Erember is also entirely 

limited to the Homeric period. 


How the simultaneous use of the two names in 

biblifc and plafc writings indicate that the latter were mediated by 
Phoenicians, fo fhere are also traces of Phoenician connections in 
related ancient Greek legends. 

with the Erembs and Arabs. The Homeric Erembs, which Menelaus, 
wandering around the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, * bp) find 
the Arabs, e) fei es, according to the fairly consistent view of 

the ancient interpreters, 

that they mention them next to Aegyptos?) or in Troglodytica?") on 
the Red Sea next to the Aethiopes.") In the 


26) Note 42. 


27) Abulfeda, Hist. anteislam. p. 180. 182. 190 ff. 


27) Cf. II Chr. 17, 11. 21, 16. 22, 1. 26, 7. Diodorus in note 
25 eit. Place. 


27b) Odyff. IV, 84. 
270) Zeno (in Strab. I, 2, p. 41. VII, 3, p. 299. XVI, 4, p. 784), 
Pofidonius, Ariftarch (in Euftath. ad Odyss. I. e. p. 1485, ad Dio- 


nys. 180, p. 784) and Eratofthenes (in Strab. I. c. p. 784). 


26) Hellan. fr. 153, p. 66. 


v0) Strab. I, I, p. 2. 
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In the age of Odyffee, thefe peoples also appear in ifraelitifc history 
alongside the Cufchites and ftets. 

ties with the Philiftians living to the north of them."") 

The Philiftians, however, with whom they were associated, 
reappeared around the same time in close alliance with the Tyrians 
and Sidonians. For ifraelite prisoners taken by the Philiftians and 
Arabs during their invasions of Judea were bought up by the 
Phoenicians and taken partly to Greece and partly to the ports of 
the Red Sea, from where they reached the distant Sabaeans (p. 72 
f.). Here it is alfo clearly indicated how 

- namely by way of Phoenician trade, namely the 

slave trade - the Arabs living on the southern coast of 

Paflaftina and further towards the Red Sea became known to the 
Greeks in Homeric times. 


The legends of Menelaus's gastronomic intercourse with the 
emperors, which are merely alluded to in Homer, are also 

based on Phoenician myths. We have already shown that the 

cycle of legends from the wanderings of Menelaus to the 
Auffuchung of Helen follows the traffic of the Phoenicians 
everywhere." a) The 

Elements of the mythology of the Phoenician cult in foreign 
trading places and the resulting myths of the wanderings of the 
gods there can also be found among the Arabs who settled 
between Palaeontina, Egypt and the Red Sea. Baal and Aftarte 
were, as a result of the heavy traffic 

migrated here early in thefer direction. On the legend of the 
migration of Baal to Arabia and Egypt?) 

The place name Gur-Baal, i.e. hospitium Beli, a place 

where Baal stayed in a foreign country, must be based on 

this. 

Ift diefer, located in the territory of the Arabs neighboring 
the Philiftians, which cannot be doubted with reason, Gerar, as 
the Targum indicates, fo would Gurbaal as a canaanitifc name of 
the synonymous Gerar, I, i.e. hospitium, 


21) Note 27a. 
3a) Phoen. II, 2, ©. 69 ff. 
2) Cf. Phoen. II, I, p. 59 ff. 


35) II. Chr. 26, 7; of thefsame derivation ift the Phoenician name of 
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and to assume finely that here the canaanitifc saga with the 
biblical tradition of Abraham's sojourn therefelbft 

Thave come together early on. 3%) Hellenifc reception arabifch- 
phoenician legend ift is also the case when Dionyfos fchon after 
the "Homeric hymn") at the paleftinefifte of fine youth. The 
local for thefe myths was the trading area Jenyfoss") and the 
neighboring or rather, as it fseems, with Jenyfos and Nyfa 
identifche Raphia. s") Thefer Dionyfos ift the Urotal 

worshipped by thefe tribes, who corresponds to the Phoenician 
BaalF-Moloch and is called by the Greeks sometimes Kronos, 
sometimes Dionyfos, s?) but is also called Adonis; just as a 
glance at the analogous myths in the other Phoenician and 
philiftaifchen cities leaves no doubt at all that the young 
Dionyfos is the ferfte of the Adonis- Ofiris of the Phoenician- 
Egyptian myth."). Ebendemfelben 

The legends, admittedly Egyptian in form, according to which 
Typhon migrated to the farthest part of the sea coast and took 
up residence here, are to be attributed to the mythical kingdom.") 
Also the after 

Arabia wandering Heracles of the Greek myths) can only be the 
Phoenician Baal. 


Since we encounter the Phoenician cult of Baal and the myths 
of Baal's migrations to the lands between Palaeoftina and 
Egypt that arose from it everywhere, this also explains how 
Baal and the Phoenix, the progenitor 


4) Cf. Gen. 20, 1: 0923 MM. Phoen. II, 1, p. 49 ff. 


35) Diod. I, 15. III, 65. IV, 2 comp. I, 19; Sch. Apollon. II, 1121. 
Apollod. I, 6, 3. 


36) Cf. Herod. III, 5. 8. Vo&, Myth. Br. IV, 125 ff. 132 f. The myth 
falso seems to refer to the meaning of the place name d (val. 5555) 


"escape". g 

r) Etym. M. p. 372, 2. Steph. B. v. Pa et,a, Nonn. Dion. XXI, 81. 
36) Phoen. I. P. 337. 361. 414. 

0) Aufon. Epigr. 30: Ogygia me Bacchum vocat. Osirin Aegyptus 
putat ... Arabica gens Adoneum. Cf. Phoen. II, 2, p. 65 f. 

40) Stark, Gaza p. 270 f. 

1) Apollod. II, 5, 11; cf. note 85, 86, 88 below. 


the Phoenicians, could be included in a hefiodifc 

genealogy?) of the ancestral fprunge of the Arabs living 

here. According to this genealogy, Hermes "the unfharmful" 
fathered Goo, i.e. ‘Evdoovin, the daughter of the king, with 

the throne. 

s daughter Kafffiopeia with her husband, King Belos, the Arabos. 
phoenix fich married. The throne here undoubtedly represents 
Urania, the Queen of Heaven, who was worshipped by the Arabs 

in the southern Palaeontina. 

logy to the ancient names Milcah (the queen), Sarah 

(the interftin), Jiskah (the abbess) in the therachitifc genealogies. 
Their cult is everywhere characterized as having come from the 
Euphrates and was certainly already ftied to the ancestors coming 
from northern Mesopotamia according to biblifc accounts 

of the ifraeli Arabs came to fouthern Palaeftina. 

If fhe legends of the wanderings of Menelaus to the 

Arabs are compared to the myths of the wanderings of 

thefer 

goddess, - as was the case in Phoenicia, in Egypt, in Cyprus 

and fo unquestionably also here: fo it should hardly be subject 
to any doubt that Menelaus was connected with 

Hermes took the place of Hermes in the hefiodifc genealogy, 

and that Hermes, from his wanderings in Arabia, was counted a) 

in the sense of the underlying myth, 

here that Phoenician god ift, who is the wandering goddess 

fought her and finally fmarried her. Here he would have been made 
the father of Arabos by fo paffender than he was 

the god of trade and wisdom, and both ancient trade and ancient 
wisdom characterize the ismaelitifc Arabs, even according to 
biblifc news"). Arabos' daughter Kaffiopeia and her marriage to 
Phonix, however, is fich 

refer to the connections between the Arabs and the Phoenicians who 
settled on the Kafion (p. 282). 


2) Catal. fr. 29. 60 p. 290. 302 ed. Marksch. 


0) Herod. I, 131. III, 8. here. Comment. in Amos. Vol. III, p. 1421. 
ed. Martian, id. Vita Hilar. Vol. IV, P. II, p. 82. 


a) Babr. Fab. 55, I ff. 
44) Job. 15, 10. 18, cf. v. 1, Jer. 49, 7, Obadi. v. 8, Bar. 


3, 22. 23. 
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Effectiveness in the direction of the eelanitifc sea bufen 

here, because it has been here more permanently. For the land of 
the Aelanite Sea Bufen, the biblical Edom, 

called Id um in the Phoenician language,") ift ftets, regardless of" 
It has remained a center of Arab trade, especially land trade, 
independent of political influence. Here, at the 

At the end of the Aelanite Bay, fich the trade routes from 
southern and western Arabia to Syria, Palaeontina and the 
Mediterranean Sea fich must be concentrated. Elat and 
Eziongeber, the ports at the northern end of the Aeolian Sea, 
were the landing points for goods coming from southern Arabia, 
eastern Africa and India during the heyday of Phoenician trade. 
at the same time the intersections of the Arab, fyrif and 
Palaeftine fif caravan routes on which the trading peoples of 
southern Arabia traveled. 


Thefe for the Arab transfito trade to Syria, Palaeo- 

{tina and Phoenicia's important location attracted Canaanites to 
this land, which was incidentally sparsely endowed by nature, 
even in ancient times. If a message, perhaps received from 
Sanchoniathon, reports that the Idumeans were originally 
Phoenicians 

and Syrians, i.e. from the actual Phoenician coastal country 
and from Paleftina, ") fo this is in agreement with the 
biblifcal genealogies, according to which the Edomites were a 
primordially braifches, mixed with chittifc clans, who moved 
from Canaan to Edom and here merged with the original 
inhabitants, the Horites.") The 


45) See my article on Phoen. Language in the Eneyklopadie by Erfch 
and Gruber III, 24, p. 435. 


46) Gen. 27, 39; cf. Tuch, Commentar z. d. St. p. 433. 


) Ammon. De differ. voce. s. v. ‘'Idovualo1 zo u deyndev Boi- 
vineg nal D. 


48) Gen. 26, 34. 36, 2 ff. According to this, did the progenitor Efau 
or Edom the kingdom of the Hebrew and at the same time the Chittifch tradition 


2. Aelanitifche roads to the Mediterranean. 289 


The genealogical derivation of the canaanite Chittians in Edom 
provides a clear insight into the dark history of the land and 
at the same time into the character of their overdevelopment. For 
Adah and Basmat, Efau's wives, are told by the Chittier 

Elon derived, deffen name, a masculine form, from Elah 

or Elat, the famous port and trading city of Edom, 


ift. But this fupposes that Elah or Elat was a chittifc 
foundation originating from Ca- naan. And now when Efau or 

Edom marries Elon's daughters and marries with them 

the twelve rulers of the land, fo ift is clear enough that the 
Hebrews who migrated into Edom are related to the Canaa- 

The Chittians merged with the Phoenicians and formed the ruling 
tribe together with them. The above-mentioned message from 
Ammonius, who mentions Phoenicians and Syrians as the oldest 
inhabitants of Edom, indicates that the Chittians originated 
from the Phoenician coast; for in plain language "Phoenicians" 
can only be understood as inhabitants of the sea coast."). The 
character of Elat as a maritime and commercial 

ftadt and the occurrence of the name of the Hebrew-Canganite 
progenitor in the Tyrifc myth s)) fappears to presuppose a 
foundation emanating from the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 


In the geological period, traces of trade between the Phoenician 

maritime cities on the Mediterranean and the Edomite empires on the 

Red Sea become more certain. Alternately, the port cities of Elat 

and Eziongeber now appear as the points of departure for trade in 

the Indian Ocean, 8!) and Tyre. 

and Sidon remain, after political relations had dissolved the 
Hebrew-Phoenician trade alliance, continuously 

It is not surprising that Efau appears as a UFO in the Tyrian legend (Phoen. 
I, p. 396 ff.), since Chittier were the original inhabitants of Canaan. 


40) Phoen. II, 1, p. 18 ff. 
0) Note 48. 
1) I Kings 9, 26 ff. 22, 49. II. Kings 14, 22. 16, 6. 
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with the Edomites in political and mercantile relations. °2) 


From the Aeolian sea bufen came the Phoenician-Arabic 

Traffic in two directions to Phoenicia: one westwards to the 
Paleoftinefif coast, the other northwards along the Dead Sea through 
the Jordan region on the other side, where there is a detour via 
Jericho?) 

to Phoenicia; while the main road with the secondary roads 

coming from Paleftina ran to Damascus. The roads from Elat to 

the Mediterranean Sea are called 


tions have remained the same here from ancient times, fo there can 
be no doubt, in view of the activity of the Oriental caravan 
routes, that the trade routes, which were more precisely designated 
in the Roman period, already brought goods to the Mediterranean in 
ancient times; and indeed fo much less so, since in relation 

There is no lack of confirmatory allusions to the older trade. 

The two main froads led through the great desert, which is 

located in the south of Palaeftina fich, to Gaza, which from 

early times is said to be the last place of Canaan and the 
Palaefti- nenfifchen Syria towards the desert). The earlier 
Aelanite road, described by Strabo, Pliny and Mar- 

cian Heracleota mentioned,) ran from the emporium of Elat ina 
northwesterly direction through the desert to Gaza 

and was covered on camels, as Strabo particularly noted. 

According to the latter writer and Marcian, the distance was 

1260 stadia or 31Y, i.e. miles, and according to Plinnius 

150,000 paces or 30 miles. This is the same road that ran via 
Eboda and Elufa, flater from there to Jerufalem, which Robinfon 
found again and described as the 

old Roman road of the Peutinger'fche Tafel was recognized. 56) It was 
used to transport goods from Arabia and India to possible 


52) Above p. 73. 208 f. 
58) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 779. 
5) Phoen. II, 1, P. 16. 


55) Strab. XVI, 2, p. 759. plin. H. N. VI, 12. Marcian. Heracl. 
Peripl. 1.9%. 


56) Robinfon, Tires I, 285 ff. Ritter, Geography XIV, 94 
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The route to Phoenicia was the least coft- fy and probably the 
most direct. For customs duties, which were certainly levied on 
the other routes in each of the numerous small countries through 
which they passed (p. 134 above), were only payable here to the 
Arabs, who were also the caravan leaders (p. 130). In view of 
thefe circumstances, we would be seriously mistaken if we 
considered the Roman road between Elat and Gaza to be the great 
caravan route, 

on which the goods that reached Elat by land and sea were fped 
to the Mediterranean. 


On the second road, the goods arrived less directly, 
Tbut from Petra to Gaza") In 
Petra received the goods from the Gerrhaeans, 


and were brought to the Nabataeans by the Minaeans on the Red 
Sea;?) and the place is therefore often mentioned in the 
Nabataean period as the main staging post of the Arabian 
scales. The Nabataeans then brought them to the Mediterranean 
Sea, ) and their caravans were often seen in Syria until Roman 
times."") One of their roads was the 

(a road from Petra to Gaza, the difances of which are given by 
Pliny;é!) another led from Petra to Rhinokolura on the 
southern border of Paleftina, from where Arab goods were 
exported in various directions;?) a third road, however, ran 
north from Petra along the dead lake through Perea, crossed 
the Jordan at Jericho and then led on to central Phoenicia. 
6%) 


The direction of Arab trade from the ports of Edom 
to Philiftaa and from there to Phoenicia fpresupposes an intimate 
connection between all three countries, of which feven in the older 


r) Plin. VI, 22. 


e) Plin. op. cit. Agatharch. at Phot. Bibl. p. 467. 


59) Diod. XIX, 94. 


60) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 779. 


e VI, 32. 


62) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 781 cf. p. 776. Diod. l.c. Plin. V, 14. 
3) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 779. 
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biblifc books contain remarkable traces. These include, in 
particular, the passages from the prophets Joel and Amos, which 
we have already shared in full.") Understood in the light of 
the history of that time, the complaints made there by the 
Israelite seers about the falsehood and harshness of the 
Phoenicians and about the Edomites and Philiftians, who were 
friends with them at the time, are highly instructive for our 
purpose. For thefe complaints are made at a time when 

the Jews forfeited their dominion over Edom and the Edo 


The continuation of the Arab land and sea trade of the 
Phoenicians depended on the Edomites, just as it had previously 
depended on the Ifraelites. As in the past with the Ifraelites, 
so the merchants kept 

of Tyre and Sidon now with their powerful enemies, the 
Edomites; which at the same time had to result in a closer 
agreement with the Philiftians, because the only trade partner 
was the 

The route, which remained open to them for Arab trade in the 
hostile mood of the Israelite people, ran along the sea coast 
through the Philippine territory. 


Of incomparably greater importance, especially in more ancient 
times, when the traffic in Arabian goods in the Mediterranean 
was still small, was the third Aeolian road, which runs north 
along the dead lake through Perea, takes up the roads leading 
from the Euphrates to Phoenicia and Palaeontina and has its 
southern exit in the Abaean Empires at the end of the Arabian 
peninsula. Thefes is the great military and trade route that 
has always connected Egypt and Arabia with Syria and the 
Euphrates countries, as well as with northern Palaeftina and 
Phoenicia, and whose northern course has already been traced 
above (p. 244). In its direction to the south through the 
Edomitifc area and through Perea, it was already called the 
royal road in modern times, on which merchants and passing 
armies had to pay customs duties). The traffic from Egypt to 
thefer 

6) Above p. 72 f. 


65) Above p. 132 cf. p. 131. 


2nd Aelanitifche Road, through Perea. 293 


The name Abel-Misraim, "the Egyptians like the Egyptians", 
attests to this road even in the most ancient times.""") From 

the Euphrates, the Middle Lafiatif kings moved along the road 

to Arabia in Abraham's time in order to reach the main points 

on the Karafwanf road from Damascus to Elat and thus at the 

same time the 

to take possession of the area that was important for the Arab- 
Palaean and fyrif caravan trade."). The many local connections in 
this account leave no doubt that the report is based on memories 
that in ancient times the places mentioned in the report were 
politically and mentally intertwined with the history of the old 
transeuphratenfifchen dominion. How Affryrians and Phoenicians came 
together on thefer Straße has already been noted by us on 
occasion") and will be discussed in more detail here. 


Legends of old Affyrierreich, news and traces 


Da- 


Endpoints in the fabaif empires of fouthern Arabia. From 
Damascus, which had been founded under the ancient rulership") 
and colonized anew by the Affyrifs in the eighth century,") 
Toll Semiramis Colonien im 

happy Arabia.") Not only the fabaifche, fbut also the 
edomitifche saga is entirely consistent with this damascene 
saga. For the mythical Sabaean queen Belkis, whose name is 
already reminiscent of the Beltis-Semiramis, ift according to 
her 


66) Gen. 50, 11. 


67) Gen. 14, 1 ff. See Tuch in the Zeitfchrift der Deutfch. Mor- 
gend, Gefellfch. Th. 1, p. 161 ff. Phoen. II, 1, p. 270 f. 


oe) Phoen. II, I, p. 265. 271. 379 ff. 402 f. 
60) Phoen. II, I, p. 265; above p. 137. 
15) A. a. O. II, I, P. 402. 


11) Sophronius De Miraculis SS. Cyri et Cyrilli, in A. Mai's Spi- 
eil. Rom. III, p. 548: Arn (Sauaor6g) y&o is Koln Zveiag unreo- 
rolig, vis G ES a deyneédg 28ecikve, Nivov vvvvtvv Bacikevovra nal 
Zeuloauv tvv neplpnwov HM dupo me et BaciLlevouvreg nal teiyes1 
inv mov ninAaoavreg, Em aurng Tag amoiniag danyayov, glg re 

ev Au nal ryv Agap&iav 11v Asyousvyv ebdainove. 
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divine and human character, certainly none other than the 
fabulous mistress of ancient Affyria; and her genealogy among the 
ancient Arab writers has more curious 

Weife still preserves the names Hadad and "Ifrahel", 

which are also found in the Damascus legend to Semiramis 

link. 72) The same legends and names can be found in the 

Edom lying in the middle. Thus, firstly, the Semira- misfage; 
for Idumaeus and Judeus, the latter of whom undoubtedly comes 
from the Damascene legend and corresponds to that "Ifra- hel", 
Tould be the sons of Semiramis). Secondly, the peculiarly 
Damascene name of God and king Hadad also occurs in the ancient 
royal li-fts of the Edomites.") The political-mercantile 
connection of the main territories to the military and trade 
route is thus clearly present in the ancient records; as it can 
still be traced later, during the ninth and eighth centuries, 
at least as far as Elat, in the records of the Damascene 
kings.") 

In the stretch that runs along thefe tradefroad from Damascus 


rians and Phoenicians, whose mercantile character cannot be in 

the least doubtful. Eupolemus, a writing 

Tteller, defffen Gefchichtstreue admittedly more than doubtful, defffen geo- 
graphifche customer Palaftina's however not to be iften (vgl. ob. 

p. 210. 214), speaks "of the Affyrians and Phoenicians 

in Gilead," and indeed in a summary, with a precise enumeration 

of the individual peoples present along the entire route, that 

there is no thought of an intermingling with other nations. 


72) Belkis, according to Mafudi and Ibn-Hamdun, "a daughter of 

Hadhad, son of Surahil," = cr SEAN ri Compare Fresnel in the 

Journal Asiat. Jahrg. 1845 II, p. 235. 202. ofiander in the Zeitfchrift 
the Deutfch. Morgenl. Gefellfch. 1856, p. 63. = ift apparently the da- 
mascenifche "“Ifrahel" bei Juftin. X XXVI, 2. Cf. above p. 137 f. 


73) Al. Polyhyft. with Steph. B. v. lovo’clce, 
7) Gen. 36, 35. 36. 39. I Kings 11, 14 ff. 


75) II. Kings 16:6, cf. I Chr. 2, 23. II. Kings 10, 32 ff. 12, 18. 
See above p. 280. 
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ift to think of. ) Not much earlier, in the Maccabean Wars, 
Canaanites, i.e. Phoenicians d) and Affyrians, the latter ina 
very similar position to that of Eupolemus as auxiliary peoples 
of the Ammonites and Moaf. 

biter mentioned.") In both cases, it is undoubtedly the 
Affyrifc and Phoenician Colonifts living in Gilead who fonft 
around thefe time are referred to as Mifch peoples."). However, 
it is precisely the main points along the road leading through 
Gilead, Ammonitis and Moabitis where Phoenicians or Affyrians 
have been recorded as settlers since the 8th century. The rich 
capital of Gilead, Gadara, which is famous for its baths and 
meffes and whose name fchon an- 

which is reminiscent of other Phoenician colonies and which, due 
to its location - on the crossroads leading from the great 
Peraeifcian Damascus road to Phoenicia - is of great mercantile 
importance for fich, must have received part of its population 
from Tyre; because it had a Tyrolean cult of Heracles and a 
Phoenician coin type. ") Menippus from Gadara becomes 

therefore called "originally a Phoenician" (s!) after his 
ancestors who had settled in Tyre. With Meleager, who was born 
in Gadara, but in Tyre, - probably with fhis relatives, 

- it will have a similar meaning. However, according to 
Meleager, Gadara was an affyrifc city?) and 


6) Eupol. at Eufeb. Praep. ev. IX, 30, 2: zaraorgeyaoda1 Dheong, 

robs naga rov Evpgaerv olsodvrag morauov, Aal tiv Kouueynvnv Aal 

tovg &v TI d Assvolovs nal Boivinag. oreatedoni Ö' aurov 

nal Emmi "“Idovuniovg za Auuavirag v MwaBitag nal ‘Iroveniovg N 

NaBeraiovg nal Naf&datovg. Eupolemus has alfo named here the fammen 

tribes who lived in fis time on the other side of the Jordan. 

but does not take into account the fact that in David's time Gilead was not 
inhabited by the Affyrians and Phoenicians, but by Sfraelites, 


77) Cf. 1 Macc. 9, 37. 

re) Pf. 83, 7 ff. 

9) Cf. J. Macc. 5, 9. 43. 

so) Phoen. II, 1, P. 408. 

8!) avenadev Doivi&, Diogen. Lart. VI, 99. 


) Anthol. Pal. VII, 417: NVdcog e Peinteiga Tvoos' naron ə" 
we reno Ardig Ev Asovelois voroueve Toadapois. Cf. op. cit. 418. 
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is therefore called a foundation of Semiramis.") Thus 

affyrifc and Phoenician population and cult are also gathered in 
a second main town on theftradefroad, 

in Rabbat-Ammon, the ancient Ammonite capital, flater 

called Philadelphia by the second of the Ptolemies. 

Their 

third name Aftarte, which fie received according to a 

suggestion in the Stepha- nus before thefer time, but after 

the older name,") must be related to a newfsettlement, via 

whose character the name of the Phoenician-fidonif goddess, but 
then the cult of the affyrifch-tyrifch Herafles ss) worshipped 
there, provides the most satisfactory explanation. According to 
this, thefer place also received colonists from Phoenicia and the 
Euphrates regions in the affyrifc or Chaldeifc period. Final 

We also have certain reports from other main towns along the 
road, and certain traces that 

both colonies met here, namely from Charak- Moab, sé) from 
Horonaim, ) from Adara, the old Edrei."") 


33) Steph. B. v. Tadaee. 


6) Steph. B. v. Sixcco’sgpew,,,&'. 7) meoregoV Auuave, sit' Ard et 
u vvde , ano Ilrolsuaiov Tod YiladElpov. 


J, p. 477 f., where, however, Laodicea is erroneously given as the 
place of minting. 


86) Charak-Moab, where a division of the Babylonian people was still 
flater (Phoen. II, 1, p. 403), was called Kir-Moab in ancient times. 
This name confirms the Babylonian origin; for the word 12, 5, which 


also a common term for the Hebrew Ny ift in the Chaldean paraphrafs, 
occurs frequently in mefopotamifch and babglonifch city names, and is also 
referred to by Arab writers as nabataifch, i.e. babylonifch. Quatremére, 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique X, p. 225. On the other hand, coins from Charak- 
Moab also contain unambiguous references to settlers from the sea coast. A 
coin from the time of Caracalla shows Pofeidon, with his foot on 

resting on the forepart of a ship, in the R. holding a dolphin, in the L. 
the trident. Mionnet, Descript. de Medailles V, p. 591; Heracles, who is 
depicted on another coin of Rabbat-Moab, op. cit. 

p. 591, whom Antaeus or Typhon kills, is evidently the tyrifche. Cf. 

note 88. 
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Admittedly, the news does not affect the majority of the 

the heyday of ancient Phoenician-Arabic trade; however, it can be 
reasonably concluded that Phoenician trade ftafions in these 
regions reach back to the times when the Israelites, among whom the 
Phoenicians traded almost exclusively in ancient times, still 
inhabited these regions. When the Phoenicians still sailed the 
ofcial seas from Elat; when at the same time the fabaean trade 
flourished, which 

by land along the road to Syria and Phoenicia. 

When the Phoenicians' trade on the Arabian coasts either ceased 
completely or was highly restricted, it must have been much more 
important along the entire route than at the time of the above 
news, when the Phoenicians' maritime trade had already ceased 
entirely. Traces of this can be found in the cult of Aftarte, 

the Sidonian goddess, whose name appears in several places along 
the trade route under discussion here. Apart from Befterah, this 
includes 

i.e. place of the Aftarte, also called Aftaroth,") two places, 


er) Sanballat, dodo, from Horonaim, Neh. 2, 10. 4, 1. 6, 1, ift 

fis Affyrian or Babylonian by name; for d ift is common in affyrifc names, 
as San herib, Sean don, Sanerges, while the other 

part of the name, Ya, occurs only in the Babylonian Werd dod g, 

Dan. 1, 7. 


Adara derives from a city on the perfifche Meerbufen and refers to the fact 
that a phyle of Babylonians also lived in the neighboring Charak-Moab, fo fo 
confirms thefe statement, based on the Zeugniffe of an older scribe, by the 
following passage from Servius in Virg. 

Georg. II, 66: Arnepolis civitas a Babyloniis Hereulem pro tempore 

colere dieitur; wofelbft aber Areopolis, wie Rabbatmoab mit anderem 

Namen hieß (Phön. I, p. 334), zu lefen ift. The fact that Heracles was 
worshipped here as 10 or Koovog is entirely consistent with the idea of 

the Tyrian god, whom Nonnus, perhaps with reference to the cult in the 

Gefen Ge- genden, calls A Koovog, Dionyf. XL, 393 Cf. above p. 

286, note 41. Incidentally, Adara also has Heraclescult; on coins ift 
Heracles depicted on a rock, perhaps alluding to Tyre as Is or Rock. Mionnet, 
Deseript. Suppl. VIII, p. 382. 


880 Jof. 21, 27 Omya = yy g; I. Chr. 6, 56 means fie 
Dy 7 5 
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Aftaroth-Karnaim, i.e. "horned Aftaroth". 90 Thefe Aftarte 

or Aftaroth, as in biblifcal books only 

is called the fidonife tutelary goddess, can only be the fe sea 
goddess fe emanating from Sidon and Tyre, who 

according to the colonial myth fhe put on the horns as 
headfdresses and visited the shrines and places on their 
travels. 

ftarte, where the Phoenicians had fettled. The fact that it was 
the phoenician goddess who was called Aftarte in these regions is 
also proven by the myths and representations on Munich. 

zen of Boftra, a fourth place in the region where their cult 

is attested. For just as the Jomythus fplayed wherever the 
Aftarte wandered, fo fo fould the Jo have been in Boftra.")! 

On the coins of the city, however, she appears as a sea 
goddess, standing on the forepart of a ship, holding a spear 
and a pofeidonif trident, as in the depictions on the coins of 
Phoenicia. 


In its continuation, the Damascus Road led beyond Elat into the 
empires of southern Arabia (p. 293), - to the Sabaeans, whose 
ancient connection with the northern points of exit from the 
Road we have already traced (p. 137 ff. 293). The Sabaeans have 
always been in frst-class trade with Phoenicia and Paleftina. 
This famous trading people was 

Before the Phoenicians, the Phoenicians were in sole possession 
of the Ophir trade and always supplied the goods brought by the 
Ophir voyagers, even in the times when the Phoenicians had 
maritime traffic in the Arabian and Indian seas. This is because 
they were connected to the Indies through their colonies and 
trading ventures in southern Africa. 


o) Eufebius and Jerome know two places of this name between Adraa and 
Abila. Onom. p 387. Ritter, Erdkunde XV, I, p. 822. 

One of the same, according to Gen. 14, 5 on the Damascus Road to Elat. 

is interwoven into the history of the older Middle Aegean conquests in this 
region. See above p. 293. 


91) Damasc. in Phot. Biblioth. p. 347. 


2) Mionnet op. cit. V, p. 579. 581. 583 f. Suppl. VIII, p. 383. 
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The trade with Phoenicia and Pa- laftina, namely gold and precious 
stones, which always appeared either as fa- baifche or as 
ophirifche trade items, must have been fo old. However, in the 
times when direct trade was 

When the Phoenicians' trade with Ophir was interrupted, the 
Sabaeans monopolized the rich trade and Phoenicia therefore 
received the fabaifch-ophirifch goods by way of land trade on 
the road via Elat mentioned here. The prophet Ezekiel describes 
the Sabaeans' overland trade with Tyre: "The merchants of Sheba 
and Rehmah were your hands. 

They paid for your goods with the best of all odors and with all 
kinds of precious stones and gold" (27:22). In earlier times, the 
prophet Joel alludes to a fgross slave trade, which the 
Phoenicians trafficked from the Edomitefic empires to 

Sabaea (above p. 72 f.). The bibliography also contains 

Tchen books contain numerous passages that refer to great wealth 
or to the trade that the Sabaeans conducted with gold, precious 
stones and aromas to Paleftina). For a year and more, fabaean 
caravans with their coftable trade goods were in the emporia of 
Phoenicia, Palaeftina, Babylonia and northern Mefopotamia at 
certain times at the great fefts ?); and for centuries the 
Phoenicians had supplied incense to the world for the altars of 
the Hellenifc gods (p. 99 f.) before the name of the people, 
which was still unknown to Herodotus, became known. 

to be fin fheint, zuerft by Theophraft, who received the frst 
news of the incense trade of the Sabaeans through sailors from 
Heroonpolis"). Since thefer time we have known the Sabaeans as 
one of the largest peoples?" of Arabia, whose homeland was in 
the southern part of the peninsula, but who 


9) J. Kings 10, 10. I. Marriage, 9, 1. 9. Pf. 72, 150% Isa 60, 6. 
Jer. 6, 20. Job. 6, 19. 


95) Hist. plant. IX, 4, 9. 


96) Agatharchides in Phot. Bibl. p. 488 Bekk., in C. Muller's Geogr. min. 
I, p. 156 ff, where at the same time the reports of Diodorus taken from 
Agatharchides are included. Cf. above p. 140. 
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but which, nevertheless, branched out in separate divisions 

from the shore of the Perfifch Sea to the Arabian Sea, and which, 
in the south of the peninsula, contained the coast, situated for 
the trade to India, and a large part of the south-eastern 

Africa. Saba appears to the rapporteurs of that time, Eratofthenes, 
Agatharchides and Artemidor") as a paradisefifc land, wafting with 
balfamifc fragrances, with which the 

The aromas produced in immeasurable abundance: caffia, myrrh, 
frankincense, spice cane, fill the air here. Treasures of gold, 
coftables and precious stones have been piled up here since time 
immemorial, "so that no people, as Agatharchides fays 

- seem to be richer than the Sabaeans and Gerrhaeans, who 

possessed all the splendors of Europe and Asia. They have, - 

he continues - made Syria rich in gold under Ptolemy, provided 

the Phoenicians' indusftry with the most profitable trading 
ventures, and 

taufend other things"). 


The large volume of trade that the Sabaeans carried out with Pho- 
nicia, Syria, Affyria, Babylonia and Egypt, also manifests itself 
in the religion, customs and furnishings of the same people. The 
testimonies of the ancients speak of the splendidly decorated 
palefts, ?) of the many temples, 00) which were located in the 
great emporia of the Arab incense trade, ") and which certainly 
served a great 

Theft parts owed their development to the foreign merchants 
staying here (p. 115 f. 123. 248). In this way, Phoenician 

aftar service, which followed the Phoenicians' trade routes 
everywhere, was able to reach distant regions, become a popular 
cult and survive as such for a long time. For the Homeritifc 
infliteratures very often contain the name of the goddess 

Aftor, % a) in the form Wey, "e, which is also used in 


or) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 678. 
s) Geogr. min. op. cit. p. 190. 


99) Diod. III, 47. 


Sabaean country. 


% ) Fresnel op. cit. p. 174. 184. Ofiander op. cit. ©. 62. 
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Phoenician writings!" p) But how the trade in Arab goods was 
carried out in ancient times, especially in the regions along 
the Euphrates and Tigris, where there is a) jo 

There is also a quite predominant influence of the affyrifc and 
ba- bylonifc customs, such as seems possible in this distant 
country and among a people of such natural vigor as the ancient 
Arabs were, only in the case of long-continued lively 
intercourse. We have already made this remark above (p. 77) in 
relation to the Midianites, and it is even more relevant to the 
news about the Sabaeans. Thefe had 

Thave completely appropriated the effeminate customs of the 
Affyrians, namely the female Babylonian dress. 01) The luxury 
and opulence of the harem life of their kings is described in 
traits 

which are found verbatim in the descriptions of court life of the 
affyrifc kings. 2) Even among the Homerites there are court 
furnishings that are 

The kingdoms of the Middle Lafiatif are imitated. 183) Yes 


RO Gr, 3 Phi II, 2, p. 212. 
10% ŭ Above p. 276. 


%) Therefore with Virg. Georg. II, 57 molles Sabaei, to which Servius 

remarks: quod femineos ceultus vestesque gerunt. This is also 

confirmed by 

of the Arabs living in the south of the Palaeolithic Herodotus VII, 69: Aoa101 
os money dnegwous&before. Because the gerga was a wide wrinkled upper 

garment, which was therefore girded like the Babylonian outer garment. 

Baehr to Herod. a, l. 0. The girdle, however, just like the long flowing 
garment in the Orient, formed the characterifc of women's dress; Credner, 
Commentary on Joel p. 142 f. We know the fabaifch costume even more 

precisely from the description found in the Periplus of Arrian, according 

to which fie 

was introduced into the fabaif ports by the alerandrinifch skippers: 

iuatiouog Aga&irog ZE10ldéwrog ... , ORovVroVAdrog ul OLyovoog, 

a description that is entirely in keeping with the D'DD NIND of David's daughters and the 
The words of Jacob's favorite, who had become a fool (II Sam. 13, 18. Gen. 

37, 3). Jofephus ascribes the tunfe tunfen manieata alfo: &pogovv yag ol Tav 
deyaiwv nagPEvo1 ZE1000ETovg &ye1 TEV 6PVEW@V noég TO unos Plknsodai 

yiravas, Autiq. VII, 8, 1; which again agrees entirely with the Babylonian 
costume. Cf. Herod. I, 195; Ezech. 23, 15. 


the Martyr. Arethae, in Boiffonnade's Anecd. Gr. Vol. V, p. 57, 
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Telbft even in the fechfth century AD. AD, the ba- bylonifc 
talent was still in use here, which is already mentioned in an 
old written record 4) of the Sabaeans and which, according to 
what we know about the coinage of the Homerites, is similar to 
the latter. 

served as the basis. 104 a) 


Some of the places that Ezekiel identifies in his depiction of 
Tyrifc trade as the marketplace of Phoenician trade in 
southern Arabia can unfortunately only be approximated. The 
Prophet fays: "Vedan and Javan, 

those of Uzal 4p) paid for your wares; your trade was in the 
royal egg, kaffia and spice cane" (27, 19). Of these three 
names ift Uzal, as an ancient designation of the 

newer Sanaa, 105) as the current capital of Yemen. The other 
two cities, in addition to their position 

Judging by Uzal, in the same area; also the one of all 

The goods sourced from three places, which the indigenous trade 
brought to Yemen, point to the southern coast of Arabia. 
Otherwise, however, Javan is no longer known. Vedan 

The famous trading city of Aden (8s), to which the above goods 
were still exported in more recent times, appears to be in 
contrast. Linguistically, there is nothing to contradict the 
assumption suggested by the direction indicated. For the ajin 
loses 

in Phoenician often has a fine guttural potency and is 
pronounced as! with the vocal u and o, so that Vedan would 
easily coincide with the Arabic name Aden by averaging the 
pronunciation Uden or Oden. 


sitting on feven golden chairs around the king, who is felbft resplendent on 
a golden throne, refer to medoperfifcal institutions that probably have their 
basic type in the Babylonian Religionsfyftem. 


104) Heraclid l.c. Cf. Agatharch. in C. Muller's Geogr. min. I, 
p. 189 f. 


1044) The proof will be found in the details of the Martyrium Arethae 
op. cit. p. 8. 


104 b) Peep anftatt PND, according to the old versions. The conftruc- 


tion ift fo, like v. 14. 
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In the third direction from the perfifchen Meerbufen 

from (p. 279) two main roads led to the Mediterranean Sea, one 
of which started from the Euphrates and Tigris excursions, the 
other from various points of the eastern coast of Arabia and 
ran through the desert of Arabia. 06) According to the prophet 
Ezekiel, the Reghmaeans and Dedaeans, who had dealings with 
Tyre, lived on the coast of the Perfergulf. 

niter: "The merchants of Reghma and Sheba were your 

merchants" (Ezek. 27, 22). "The sons of Dedan were your 
Traders; many coastlands and infels were your serviceable trade; 
ivory and ebony they brought as your gifts" (27, 15). Reghma (pd 
LXX and Vulg. "Peyue, 

Regma) ift fknown by its location. According to Ptolemy 1, 
Long. 88%, Lat. 23", 101, it was located in the present-day 
province of Oman; according to Stephanus of Byzantium era) on 
a bay of the Perfif sea named after it. Reghma must have had a 
reputation as a trading center of greater age, as the 
derivation of the ge 

nefis (10, 7), according to which the two largest trading 
peoples of Arabia, the Sabaeans and Dedanites, descend from 
Reghma. The prophet Ezekiel wants to describe their mercantile 
character when he calls them "the merchants of Reghma" with a 
name that only the Sabaeans receive. 

ma's", loc. cit. According to Ezekiel, the same goods came from 
them in the Phoenician trade that the Sabaeans also supplied, 
and they therefore seem to have had the same trade connections 
to the East (p. 298). The 

Dedanites are subfdivided into two tribes. 10 b) According to 
the allusions in Ezekiel l.c., who mentions the Dedanites 
together with the Kedarites and Infels in the Erythraean 

Sea; furthermore, according to the description in Jefaiah 

(21, 13), where their caravans pass through the territories 

of the Kedarenes and Temaeans. 

to get to Palaftina; finally to traditional 


106) Plin. VI, 32; cf. Ritter op. cit. p. 125; above p. 130. 
141. 144. or) Geogr. VI, 7, 14. 


1072) s. v. Piyudi. 


zorp) Compare Gen 10:7 with 25:3; Ezek. 27, 13 with v. 15. 
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lived at the 


The Greek paraphraft Onkelos therefore refers to them partly as no- 
mads, partly as infel inhabitants. "") Unrecognizable traces 

of the old name in the area where the ancient Danites lived 

after this, partly in the coastal region, have changed into the 
names Attana, Attene, - erfteres, - after phonetic 

translations. 

a trading city on the perfifchen Meerbufen frequented by Roman 
merchants, 105) the latter an Arabian country opposite the island of 
Tylos, 1%) - partly preserved on the infels of the perfifchen 
Meerbufen.") 


e) chen. 25, 8: 937 Pee Pp N Jen u "bie sons 
Dedans were for the hamlets (stations) and for the tents and for the 
infels." Cf. also Phoen. II, 1, P. 59. 


10°) Plin. VI, 32, § 147: Oppidum Gerrha VM p. turris habet ex 
salis quadratis molibus. A litore L Mp. regio Attene, ex adverso 
Tylos insula, totidem milibus a litore. 


110) A. a. 0. § 49: Homnae (al. Omnae) et Attanae (al. Hatta- 

nae, Athanae), quae nune oppida maxume celebrari a Persico mari 

nostri negotiatores dieunt. Attene and Attanda I take to be 1 (LXX: 
Aadav, ASO’ cv), with the prosthetifchen 8: , which is hardly Latinifch 
was to be written differently from Attene, Attana. Also in the name 
Mayır- ödvare or Merivrave, in Ptol. VI, 7, 16, p. 405, ed. Wilb., fch 
seems to have preserved a trace of the old name. The Portuguese 
Reifende Odoardo Barbofa still mentions an area Dadena in the 
Landfchaft Hedfchr between Corfacan and Dobba, near Ramufio, Naviga- 
tioni et viaggi, 3rd ed. 1563, Vol. I, p. 292 a: Avanti nella detta costa e 
un' altra terra nominata Dadena. 


111) Arab geographers mention a place called Daden (lo) among other 

cities in the Hedfchr region; and among the Syrians a, 

but not yet determined, but probably one of the small infelds that existed in 
the Gulf of Qatar (Niebuhr, Befchreibung von 

Arabia p. 341. 327) lies between the Bahrain Islands and the Qatari 
territory, and in the feighth century was the seat of a bishop, called 
Difrin (n; a name which, according to Affemani's conjecture 

fyrifche Ausfprache der arabifchen Namensform op wäre (Affem., Bibl. Orient. 
III, 2, p. 184. 560. 562. 564. 604. 744. III, 1, p. 111. 145), as 

because the Syrians really fpeak the bookfletter Dolath in such 

connections as Refch and therefore also fpell the biblifcal Dedan Doron. 
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A fuller light shines over thefs of eastern Arabia 

trade to Paleftina emerged in later times through the news of the 
Clafficians about the Gerrhaeans. They have appeared in history 
since Alerander the Great, ! IIa) and what was then the seat of 


further into the Euphrates countries; while on the other side 
their caravans were driven to Petra and from there to 

the trading ftations in Philiftaa. Their residences were 
located on the small sea-bufen, opposite the island of Ty- 
los, 112) according to all reasons where the trading city of 
Katif has been located opposite the Bahrain Islands since the 
Middle Ages, 1.9) alfo at the same place where, according to 
the above information, traces of the ancient Dedanites can 
still be found. Just as the Bible mentions Rhegma and Saba, 

or Dedan and Saba, as the first trading peoples in Arabia 
together, so are they now mentioned by 

the Claffics called Gerrhaeans and Sabaeans in equal ownership 
next to each other 1); but especially the Aromeans of Arabia, who 
according to the biblifcal records came from Rhegma and Saba, 
according to later data, derived from the Gerrhaeans in the 
east and the Sabaeans in the south; - fo that, especially 
considering how the direction of Arabian trade remained the 
same in ancient times, one must conclude that the Rhegmaeans 
and Danites were the predecessors of the Gerrhaeans. 


Another trade route still in use by the Phoenicians in the 
perfifcular period led in a possibly straight line from 
Egypt through the fyrifc desert to the 

Emporia on the lower Euphrates. Thefe road is completely 
unknown today and only appears to have been known in ancient 
times to the nomadic Arabian tribes traveling in its direction 
and the people living with them. 


111) Ariftobul in Strab. XVI, 3, p. 766. Agatharchides in C. 
Muller's Geogr. min. I, p. 186 ff., in Phot. p. 457, Diod. III, 42. 
112) Note 109. 

113) Jon -Batutah, Voyages II, p. 247, Paris 1854. Cf. Nie- 

buhr, Befchreibung von Arabien p. 341. Ritter, Erdkunde XII, p 

387. 400. 420. 


113) Agatharch. at Phot. p. 459. Strab. XVI, 4, p. 778. 
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to have been more closely acquainted with Phoenician merchants 
who had trade connections. So when Alexander, after the victory 
at Arbela wanted to transport messengers of victory to Egypt, 

a fidonif merchant offered to take them there by the next 
route. However, since his information was only known along 


But Ptolemy Lagi sent express boats from Egypt to Babylon by 

the same route, which made the journey on camels. 

in eight days."") Eratofthenes !!!") already knows the length 

of the same route from Heroonpolis on the Red Sea to Ba- bylon 
to be 5600 stadia or 140 miles. In 

In earlier times, perfifche, Chaldeifche and affyrifche armies 
traveled along thefer road to Egypt or, especially in urgent 
cases, used it to retreat to Babylon. This 

is reported by an army of the Cambyfes, which, true 

{probably at the rise of the false Smerdes, on the shorter route 
to Sufa; Wa) also of Darius, who, after the apostasy of the 
Egyptians, hurried through the Arabian desert to Memphis; !!!") 
finally of Nabukodrofffor, who, when, after the conquest of 
Judea, he reached the 

When he learned of the death of his father Nabupalafar, he returned 
to Babylonia after Beroffus "by the shorter route through the 
desert". 9) 


Incidentally, the Arabo-Phoenician and Paleo-Phoenician trade 
in Indifan goods in the direction from the Perfifan Sea Bay to 
the Mediterranean could certainly only flourish in those 
times, when shipping on the Arabian Sea was at a standstill 
and land trade in the other shorter direction, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, also came to a standstill. It 
had fhis heyday during the reign 


115) Lucian. Rhett. praecept. $ 5. above p. 245 f. 
116) Arian. Ind. 43. 


) In Strab. XVI, 4, p. 767. 
a) Polyan. Strat. VII, 11, 7 
15) Arpfan 3 4 . 


11) See note 125 cit. Places. 
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of the great central Laftatifc empires, which, in the interests 
of their landlocked countries, favored land trade but not 
maritime trade, at least not in the long term. However, since 
the Ptolemies had brought shipping back to the Red Sea, the 
route between the Mediterranean and the perfifonal seabufs 
receded into the background and the Arab tribes that had 
achieved wealth and fame through trade, the Gerrhaeans and 
Nabataeans, gradually disappeared from history. The earliest 
traces of the direction of trade from Paleftina to the 


or at least began to impair it, are linked to the appearance of 
the Affryrians and Chaldeans in the Near East?"). The news of 
the Affyrifc kings may be related to this. 


120) On Sennacherib's moves in the direction through the fyrif desert 

to Egypt, see Jef. 21, 13 ff. Herod. II, 141 Of the wars 

This son Afarhaddon against the Arabs is a noteworthy example. 

Methodius' Apocalypse, which also contains a great deal of unfinnocuousness. 
about affyrifc history, but also contains information that has been flefed from 
a historical source, probably from a chronograph that still used the Alexander 
Polyhiftor. This includes the following passage, which has hitherto remained 
unconsidered and which deserves all the more attention from researchers on 
ancient Greek antiquity, since 

also affyrifche Infchriften of the wars of Afarhaddon against the Arabs 
report, and since what is said about the Abftammung of Sennacherib's 
murderers does not lack internal credibility: Et tempore Meradach (she), 
regis Babyloniae, regnum Assyriorum in Assa- daron (she), Senacherim 

filium, successit; quoniam accepit Senacherim uxorem Geenac, filiam 
Theglatphalasar, regis Assyriorum, quae peperit 

ei Ardemelech et Haralar, et hi interfecerunt patrem suum, et fugierunt 

in terram Ararat, et unus eorum regnavit illie (here obviously a Lide!), 

cui nomen Assadaron, etiam filius eiusdem (regnavit) Babylone pro patre suo 
Senacherim, cum Nabuchodonosor, qui erat ex patre Lacedacmonio 

(sic) et matre regina Saba (). Cumque Assadaron egressus fuisset ad 
pugnandum cum rege Indiae etusque Saba et desolasset quamı 

plurimas regiones ete. S. Divi Methodii Revelationes in the Mo- numenta 

ss. Patrum Orthodoxographa. Basil. 1569, I, p. 104; also in the Bibl. 

Patr. maxima Lugd. III, p. 729; compare Ephraem. Syr. III, 1, 

p. 27 8d. Cave, Hist. litt. I, p. 75. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. V, p. 258. 
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Foundation of trading centers which Semiramis foll have 
established in the fyrifc desert, in the direction of the 
caravan route to the Mediterranean. Ea) 


It is also related to such trade endeavors that, since the 
Chaldean period, the relationships between peoples in the 
direction of the caravan route between the Perferbufen and 

the Mediterranean underwent a complete transformation. The 
Arabian trading peoples, who lived here as far as Egypt, were 
driven out of their territories and replaced by others; among 
these tribes are, first of all, probably the Dedanites (p. 303 
ff.), who were allied in trade with the Phoenicians, and then 
the Gerrhaeans on the perfifen Sea. Thefe 


a nomadic Arab tribe; 12) according to another report, however, 
fugitives from Chaldea;z 2) as probably the people's own 

The legend flater interpreted by the Chaldean conqueror. The 
building of Teredon by Nabukodroffor must also be related to 
this displacement of the Gerrhaeans. For he built thefe city, 
through which the Gerrheaan trade moved along the Euphrates, 
against the invasions of the Arab tribes (p. 146), no doubt 
those who had thefe important empire region on the lower 
Euphrates in their possession before the Gerrheans. With the 
transplantations of Arab tribes, which are noticeable around 
this time along the entire route from the perfifch sea-bufen to 
the Mediterranean, the conquest of Palmyra by Nabukodrofffor!?) 
and the changes in the residences of the Nabataeans are also 
Linked. 

Thave been the trading allies since the perfifual period. 

of the Gerrhaeans on the spot, and partly also in the seats of 
the ancient Edomites, mediate trade between the perfifc sea- 
bufen and the Palaeftinefifc coast. Due to the advance of 
thefelves from the fyrifc desert, where, according to biblifc 


1204) Plin. VI, 32. 


21) Nicand. alexipharm. v. 244 and Sch. ad l. 
122) Strab. XVI, 3, p. 766. Steph. B. v. Tigoe. 
123) Malalas, p. 426. 
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2) into the lands of the Moabites and Edomites, at that time 

the Edomites were once again brought against the Moabites. 

Judea and the Paleoftinefifc coast were pushed forward. !?) At last 
Nabukodroffor also made such translocations on the coast 

between Paleftina and Egypt. Berofus already mentions them; 

260) likewise Jerome reports that Nabuco- droffor transplanted 

Arabs and Syrians to Rhinocorura and the surrounding area!?) 

and it is therefore not to be doubted that he 

that "perfifche" or "“Ethiopifche" king ift who, according to 
plafffifcal reports, had settled foreign colonifts in Rhinocorura. ") 


Even if the translocations of nomadic Arab tribes carried out 
in the interests of politics and trade, as they also occur in 
the later history of the Near East, were not intended to 
promote trade. 


Phoenicia, fo fo ft is the fact that fince the afffyrifch- 
chalda°ifchen 


period, Arab-Indian trade turned away from its endpoints on the 
northern coast of Paleftina and fowed itself to the fouth- 
heft fince thefer time on cofts of the Phoenician 


had never had. 12°) 


124) Gen 25, 13. 18. Jef. 60, 7 Cf. ezek. 25, 5. 10. 
25) J. Makk. 5, 65; Ezek. 35, 10; cf. XVI, 2, p. 760. 749. 


126) In Jofeph. e. Apion. I, 19: xaraornoag v nara tv Alyuntov 
nocyuota nal mv i YaoaV, ra Todg alyuaAorovg 'lovdaiwv TE Hui 
Bowirov' nal Zvowv nal av nat Alyvarov 2dVov ovvradag T101 

av pilmv. Cf. II Kings 24:7, Jer 25:25, 49:28 ff. According to Abul- 
feda, Hist. anteislam. p. 72, Nabukodroffor Arabifche tribes to the 
Euphrates, as flater still fuch translocations of whole ara- 

of tribes by Mithridates and Pompey. 


127) Hieron. ad Jes. 19, Vol. III, p. 131: Ali ares id est Oorewxov, 
hoc est testam, urbem Ostraeinen intelligi putant et ceteras iuxta 
Rhinocoluram et Casium eivitates ... et putant e vieino Syros atque 
Arabes a Nabuchodonosor in illam terram fuisse translatos. 


128) Strab. XVI, 2, p. 759. diod. I, 60; Sen. De ira III, 20. The 


Chaldeans are often called Aethiopes or Perfans by the Greeks. Phoen. 


1, p. 285 f. 


12) Above p. 25. 208. 
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The export articles of the Arab trade find in the old 

Transport in general ftets fst remained the same, since fhey were 
either raw products of their own country, or tranfito- 

which were fo long in the Arab trade, fo long the- 

The same remained in the old direction. We will return below to 
the goods of the latter class, which also included the most common 
aromas and the more popular types of incense. 

Goods of the other kind, the raw products of Arabia, are 

They Limited themselves mainly to what the armies, the sole 
property of most Arab tribes, supplied. Camels, which were also 
used by the Phoenician merchants who were in the Orient (p. 128), 
are still used today. 

by the Arabs to Taufenden to Syria every year for the sale. 
purchase. 13%) Of the trade in sheep and goats that the 

Arab tribes living in Paleftina initially carried out with 

Tyre, Ezekiel 27:21 says: "Arabia (in the narrower sense, p. 

284) and all the fiefdoms of Kedar were your merchants; with 
lambs, rams and he-goats they were your merchants." If, 
therefore, the interpreters think of a trade in wool when they 
hear these words, fo they pass over 


the expression that only refers to cattle for slaughter and sacrifice. 


II, 


trade that the Arabs of the desert conducted with Tyre. Ina 
letter composed by him according to biblifc data, he has 

Solomon make the offer to King Hirom 

of Tyre to deliver to Tyre not only grain, oil and wine from the 
ifraelitif area, but also cattle for slaughter from Arabia, 
especially for sacrifices: a statement that, may 

They are now taken from the gefcultural conditions of the 
earlier or later period, when Tyre and Sidon still continually 
obtained all their food requirements from abroad (p. 201), 
completely fappropriate ift. The Livestock trade must 


130) Niebuhr, Befchreibung von Arabien p. 340. 


13°) In Eufeb. Praep. evang. IX, 33, 2: z6 d2 2iuiov xal ta alle 
yoonyndnoerci avroig en tig Jovò clas, isgeian ds sig ngsOPaYlav e ig 
Agap&ies. 
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have been significant. The large population of the Phoenician 
coastal tribe must have confumed a lot of cattle for slaughter; 
and hecas of sacrifices certainly feen in the days of Baalfamim 
and Melkarth in Tyre, as in the temple in Yerufa. 

lem were sacrificed 2) At the great fefts in Paleftina 

and Phoenicia and the associated livestock markets, the Arabs 
appear to have fnished themselves off with large herds of 

cattle for slaughter. 

as the comparison of the above passages with another in Jef. 60, 7, 
which reads: "All the small cattle of Kedar fgathered to you - to 
Jerufalem; the rams of 

Nebajoth serve you; willingly they ftep upon my altar." Given the 
wealth of the Arab tribes in sheep and goats: 

The export of furs and their processing into saffiano and 
parchment in Phoenicia and Palaeftina may also have been a 

major factor, 

namely in Byblus, !") appears to have been an important branch of 
industry; furthermore, the trade in sheep's wool, whose 

beffer varieties were supplied by the Arabs of the fyrific 

desert (p. 269), and finally the trade in hair from goats 

and camels, which were also used in Palaeftina for clothing. 

were used for the poor, jo as for tent covers, 34 feven in 
ancient times. Also worth mentioning are dates, which the 
Phoenicians exported to Greece, "4 a) and which are still the 
only export commodity in some parts of Arabia today. 4b) 


Ready-made garments and clothing were introduced. 
jtoffabrics, which were in great demand due to the lack of 
all indusftry and the great luxury that prevailed among the 


132) Phoen. Texts II, p. 42 f. 48. 

133) Bottom p. 320. 

134) Matth. 3, 4. Hohesl. I, 5. 

%) Above p. 91 f. 

10) M.-Culloch, Commercial Dictionary p. 486 f. 


135) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 781: mogpvoc + esse; Arrian. Peripl. mar. 
Erythr. p. 13 Huds: zogpvew didpogog nal yudaie, p. 21: rogprew nal 
inariouog Er,. 
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belts, 186) likewise fine canvas products, !") finally, however, also 
Tnoble factory products of all kinds;!) as even now clothing 
Tubstances of this kind still form the most important article of the 
trade going to Arabia. 1) Wine, ") Wheat,) Oil, 2) 

the main products of Paleftina, befass Arabia little or no 

and they were therefore imported from various ports in the peninsula. 
The import of styrax was very important, 

which is often mentioned by the ancients as a counterftand to 
Phoenician-Arabic trade, and for whose sake the Sabaean 

caravans would have come to Phoenicia and Syria, at least 

according to Juba's statements. 13) Probably 

It was later exported by them to Egypt, where Midianite 
caravans had already brought Styrax in ancient times (p. 224). 
Saffron, too, which in Cilicia and the deep valley 

was cultivated in Jericho, was a sought-after commodity in northern 
and southern Arabia."") Eggs and copper were 

In view of the complete lack of it in some areas of Arabia, it 

was bought at high prices,") as well as tin, 16) but 

especially silver and silver money, which had been used as a 

means of dew from ancient times.") In gold and silver coins 

rathen took place among the Arab trading peoples, the Midianites 


136) Arrian. op. cit. p. 13. 16. Cf. above p. 301, note 101. 

137) 'Odovia, Arrian. op. cit. p. 13. 19. AGo’rneg, p. 13, is probably a 
in Phoenician trade, the mutilation of Laodicean linen goods, which had a 
great reputation; for Laodicea is spelled Phoenician NIIND, "“Lodike". 


Phoen. II, 1, P. 5. 


138) See above p. 97 f. 


239) Wellfted, Reifen in Arabien. Edited by Rödiger, I, p. 21. 
Ritter, Erdkunde XII, p. 837. 


140) Arrian. a, op. O. p. 13. 16. Cf. Ammian. Marc. XIV, 4, 6. 
23%) Arrian, p. 13. 18. 
3). 0. 9)..n: 18. 


143) Plin. XII, 40; Strab. XVI, 4, p. 784. Arrian. op. cit. p. 16. 
Cf. above p. 140. 223 f. 


144) Strab. XVI, 4, p. 784. Arrian. op. cit. p. 13. 
145) Diod. III, 45; Strab. XVI, 4, p. 784. 778. Arrian. op. cit. p. 13. 
146) Above ©. 163 f. 


147) Above ©. 32, 
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and Sabaeans, from ancient times a great luxury ftatt !") and 
they therefore formed a major source of imports). Slaves were 
also brought from Phoenicia and Paleftina. 10) 

Horses and muzzles, - heftere fince the Middle Ages 

exported by the Arabs to India with great profit, - 

Arabia did not have in ancient times; and they were therefore 
regarded by the Arab princes as the dearest gifts, which the 
merchants usually had to pay them. """) 


148) On the Sabaeans p. 300, cf. Agatharch. in the Geogr. min. I, 

p. 190 ed. Muller. Strab. XVI, 4, p. 778. diod. III, 47: TogsUuaTe 
uU deyvod TE nal ygvcd navrodanav Eanouarov Eyovo1, A os nal 

reinodag deyveonodag, nal Tv Alm naraoasviv Aniorov rn mohvreleie, 
u10vov TE AOE@V egistvld, ta u Eniypvon, Ta d aeyvoosideig E v 
KLovoxE "V@V TUnoVg Sovra. About the Midianites Num. 31, 50 ff. Judg. 
8, 24 ff. 


149) Among the Nabataeans: rogsvua. Strab. XVI, 4, p. 784; in fud" 
lichen Arabia: yevoouer" v rogvevre aeyvowuere. Arrian. p. 13; do- 
yvowuara TeropsvuSva . op. cit. p. 16. 


150) Joel 4, 3; Am. 1, 6, 9; Gen. 37, 27 ff. Cf. above p. 144. 


151) Arrian. op. cit. p. 13. 16. 


Twelfth chapter. 
Phoenician-Egyptian trade. 


Egypt was a country cut off from the rest of the world in terms 
of its location and the spirit of its inhabitants). On the 
land side surrounded by deserts that were difficult to access, 
on the sea side by a harborless coast that was dangerous for 
shipping, and without timber, the first requirement for 
shipping and maritime trade, the inhabitants had all the less 
need for foreign traffic, as the fertile soil was not so 
fertile. 

the most exquisite products of the blessed Nile valley, and their 
own diligence brought out the most excellent counterparts of 
industry and art in one perfection. 

to fchaffen, as foreign traffic could hardly supply fie. 2) 


Thefe Ifolirung was supported by the priefterly character of their 
religion, whose prefcepts of purity and speefegefetze transgressed 
the foreigners in taufend things, where- 

by fhey became a source of annoyance and disgust to the Egyptians. 
The Egyptian therefore, like the Jew of later times, fled the 
company of foreigners staying in a fine country.") He 

considered it to be the greatest godliness to be lost in foreign 


lands. B. J. IV, 10, 5. 


2) Cf. Lucan. Phars. VIII, 446: Terra suis contenta bonis, non 
indiga mereis, Aut Jovis; in solo tota est fiducia Nilo. Strab. 
XVII, I, p. 792: oi dee ovv moorego1 av Alyvniiov Pao1heis, dyavavy 
reg olg Eigov nal oU navv Ensioaxrav deouevo1, OLa&e&Anusvor me0g 
anavrag robg EO rg A. 


3) Gen. 43, 32. 46, 34. Her. II, 41. 
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which was only granted to those who were engaged in the king's 
business and who were only allowed to do so on condition that 
they kept strictly to the customs of their homeland even when 
abroad. 

ten.") The bigoted Aegyptian particularly detested maritime 
trade because the religion of his priests taught him to detest 
the sea as an element of Typhon. He went that far 


man turned away, who drew his livelihood from the typhonifc 
elements.") 


Despite all its deffciencies, this wonderful country was 

always in lively contact with the rest of the world. According 
to world opinion, Egypt has always been a center of trade, 

from the whole of eastern Africa into the Nile valley and from 
there on to the Mediterranean Sea, but in the opposite 
direction, from the mouths of the Nile, it took the shortest 
route to the Arabian Sea and the rich trading countries. Little 
in need of foreign goods, the country had even more to spend on 
its own. From ancient times, Egypt was the granary for 
neighboring countries in times of need. Induftrie goods of all 
kinds, 

as the old maritime trade needed them, were nowhere produced in 
fuch large quantities, nowhere fo cheaply, as by the inhabitants 
of the extremely fpopulated factory towns of Egypt, who were as 
industrious as they were sufficient and had little need of them.6 
a) 


) Charemon at Porphyry. De abstin IV, 8: olye &v toig doskeore- 


roig Eridevro H an' Alybmrov, dievla&ovusvor Eevindg x oooav nal 
Onirno°’c uur udvois yap 0010v eq o rotg mare tag Pasilindg vo 


dnmvayrcausvorg. mohdg TE nal Tovroig iv zd Zuusivai toig margloig. 
unge d El narayvmodeisv nagaBaivovres, annkavvovro. Cf. hieron. Adv. 
jovin. II, 13. 


°) Plut. De Is. et Os. e. 32; p. 363: dio mv te Faluocav ol leg 
aposiwdvra1, A Tov dh Tovpavog dppov naAodo1' nal Tov dmayogsvouk- 
vov Ev Zoriw airoig ini roantens Üha un mooridesdei. nal nv&sevitas 

o TEOORYogEVODVOV, Ori yomvraı Yeahdrrn, va rov Biov dno tig Yaldreng 
&yovow. Id. Sympos. VIII, 8, 3, p. 729, 


da) Cf. fchon Jef. 45, 14: WI dy OS p, i.e. "the 
toil (=industry) of Egypt and the trade of Kufh," and the 
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The intermediaries in Egypt's traffic with other countries 
countries were, as can already be seen from what has been said, 
fmostly foreigners who had their main settlements in Lower Egypt. 
In older times, when no other trading people in the eastern 
regions of the Mediterranean Sea had yet entered into trade with 
the Phoenicians, the 

The only ones who were able to step up to the limits were thefe, 
namely the inhabitants of northern Phoenicia and the neighboring 
Kafftotik,) furthermore By- blians, 6a) Sidonians, ") Tyrians, ) 
finally Chittians from Cyprus,") in the sole possession of the 


aaa ee RSE LS AE eo ee Re eI ee I a ee es 


such as 


The number of caravans, also at the mouths of the Nile, on the 
main caravan routes leading from Palaeontina to the Egyptian 
hinterland and to the Red Sea, has already been shown in the 
previous book (II. Cap. 4, pp. 178 to 202); here the traffic 
itself, insofar as it is known to us from certain reports, is 
to be characterized in more detail. 


Herodotus describes the goods that the Phoenicians brought to 
Hellas in prehistoric times as Egyptian goods.") Goods that 
were called Aegyptifchel!) according to their origin could be 
bought by the merchants. 


Description of Hadrian in Vopisc. Vita Saturn. e. 8 of Alexandria: civitas 
in qua nemo vivat otiosus. Alii vitrum conflant, ab aliis charta 
confieitur; alii liniphiones sunt; omnes certe cuiuscunque artis et viden- 
tur et habentur. Podagrosi quod agant habent; caeci quod faciant; ne 
chiragrici quidem apud nos otiosi sunt. 


6) Below Cap. 13. 14. 

sa) Phoen. II, 2, 76 f., p. 131 f. 184 f. 201 f. 
7) A. a. O. p. 72 f. 196 f. 

2) A. a. O. p. 187 ff. 

9) Op. cit. p. 204 f. 216. 218 f. 240 f. 

10) I, 1: pogria Alyinria. 


1) Euripid. at Hefych.: Alyvnria 2umoin, 6 6mmog Hal ra 

&nsidev pogriae. With the Induftrie of the Aegyptians, their export: 
artikel ftets remained thefsame; and jo may the term of Alyuazia pogria, 
Aly. ZumoAn will be explained in a few places here. Vopisc. Aurelian. c. 
45: Vectigal ex Aegypto urbi 

Romae Aurelianus vitri, chartae, lini, stupae ... constituit. Ce- 
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The people who brought them were also called Phoenicians and 
Egyptians in Greece. However, one understood 

“Egyptian goods" means smog goods of all kinds (d) such as 

the factories in Lower Egypt supplied them in great variety for 
foreign trade. The Phoenician-Egyptian trade produced the 
following goods. 


An important trade item that the Phoenicians exported from 
Egypt was linen. Egyptian canvas was in use from the oldest 


Phoenician canvas was replaced (p. 217 f.) in trade. In higher 
antiquity, it appears too often in priestly clothing, which in 
all religions of the Near East was made of canvas fabrics and 
especially among the Phoenicians and Hebrews of Egyptian 
canvas. The priefteral canvas is called the Egyptian canvas in 
the mofaifchen Gefetzen with the Egyptifchem name 

shesh d, Egyptian shens,!) and was also, according to tradi- 


dren. I, p. 302: En os vs Paoileing Avyovorov Kaicapog ,H°ee ano 
Aegcerdgelcg eig nv nogtov vEj, En1ipsgousvov GiTov unod ion yiliddas 
v, Emi&araug 00, vavrag 0, mensgL, HHG , Ader, 6 eZ A. 


To these were added the Ethiopian, Arab and Indian goods; Phi- loftr. De 


vit. Sophist. II, 21, 2: &poir" os auro zul an' Alyunrov - vorog, Le, 
ub, Bv&kog, GA nal nüca n H,) s dyooo. 
Cf. Philoftr. Vita Apollon. VI, 2. note 42 in diefem Cap. 


12) Pindar. Pyth. II, 67: Tode ue nad Boiviooav , 
Meélog 6 reg roldg ddidg neunere1. 


13) Hefych.: Alyivaia, ta 6wrina popria, nal ol mingdonovrssg lr 
Alylvonoaci Eyovro. Ephor. at Strab. VIII, 6, p. 376. aeginetifch 
merchants in Egypt fince Pfammetich, Herod. II, 178; Egyptian ointments 
from Egypt, cf. Athen. XV, p. 689 with note 42 in diefem Cap. 


) Cf. notes 10 and 13. On the concept of nog |, Hefych.: "Ponog 
Aenrég ac, moinilog pogros. Compare Salmafius to Vopisc. Au- rel. 
e. 45, p. 534 ff. below note 42, 


15) From the completely unfounded assumption that shesh cotton 

can be all the more readily discounted here, since older scholars have 
already proved in a rather exhaustive manner that ww is fine linen. Cf. 
particular Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum I, 6. 7, 

p. 93 - 120. 
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tional indication from Egypt; !") and indeed the clothing worn by 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement was of pelufifc linen!), 
which was also preferred by the Phoenician priestly thieves). In 
the Pentateuch, shesh is used thirty times of the priestly 
garment, and once of the state garment of the Egyptian Jofeph 
(Gen. 41, 42). Even in the few other places where shesh is 
mentioned, it is usually characterized either as Egyptian or as 
foreign. "Shesh with colored knitting from 

Egypt" flagged on the Tarfisf ships of the Tyrians (Ezekiel 27, 
7); the Hebrew housewife, as in the Proverbs 

(31, 1 ff.), prepares small dishes for her household members. 


in 


"in purple and shesh" (v. 22), - in foreign fchen, tyri- 

Tchen and agyptifchen, fabrics. In addition, the word occurs 
only twice as an adornment of the spousal Israel married to 
Jehovah in Egypt (Ezek. 16, 10. 13). Shesh was therefore a 

term for the Egyptian linen worn by priests and noble women, 
while the dane- 

sometimes used as a synonym for the real femitifche name 2, bad, 
the more general name for canvas ift, which preferably refers to 
the paleftinenfifche product. 


Other designations of the Egyptian canvas found in the A. T. 
and even among the Klaffics go back to 


certain makes, which, however, are not described in more detail according to their 
properties. 


are well known. These include the fine fabrics that are 
particularly popular for women's shirts, which q and oYova1, & 
be called. Both are referred to as Egyptian.") Their 


16) Braun op. cit. p. 101. 108. 
17) Mifhn. Joma. 3, 7. Cf. on this Braun op. cit. p. 108 ff. 


18) Sil. Ital. III, 24, of the Priors of the Tyrian Heracles in Ga- des: 
velantur corpora lino, Et Pelusiaco praefulget stamine vertex. Cf. v. 
375: Pelusiaco fllum componere lino. Plin. XIX, 2, 3: Aegyptio lino 
minimum firmitatis plurimum lucri: quatuor ibi genera: Taniticum, ae 
Pelusiacum, Buticum, Tentyritieum. 


10) Poll. Onom. VII, 72: c, œcno' Zori ue Alyvaria. Lucian. 
Deor. cone. c. 10: 6 d G ZoraAusve Alyvarıs. Cf. martial. 7 
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However, the names must have come to the Greeks from 
Phoenician trade, because their etymology indicates that 

they are femitifch, as they also occur in the A. T.). In the 
A. T. 

is used NEN, 30 o e of the colorful striped covers of Egyptian 
canvas with which the boorish wife of the Canaanite merchant 
covers her bed). The thirty 

, oro dreg, in Simfon's bets a) can also probably be 

taken as canaanitifch in Anfpruch. 


In addition to thefen expensive types of canvas, the factories 
in Chemmis, deffen linen had an old reputation,?) furthermore 
from Tanis, Pelufium, Butos, Tentyris,?) Kafium?)) and 
Arfinve?) linen fabrics and clothes of various kinds. We know 
the great extent of this trade from explicit reports dating 


coat - 


the most important emporia of Arab and Ethiopian trade 


16, 3 - Alciphr. Ep. III, 46: Oe d @s Scr moAvreiis, 6Fovng Al- 
yuntiag. 


20) The LXX give 70 (cf. on the etymol. the Hebrew Lexica), 

Not. 14, 12, Prov. 31, 24, fchon by ow6wv; thefe pronunciation is based on a 
form PD which, after the dissolution of Dagefch 777d, is pronounced 

became. The combination of the word with Indus, Sindus, which has appeared in 
more recent times, is quite wrong! Cf. on the other hand Schröder, De vestitu 
mulier. p. 339 ff. 


21) Prov. 7, 17 above p. 203. NEN ift in erfter Splbe aramaifch 

vokalifirt ft. pen: In the Phoenician language and also in the Old Hebrew 
language, the segol follows the long vowel, so that etun was pronounced as 
Otun. The fchon of Schröder is completely inadmissible, 

De vestitu mulier. p. 239, a conjecture according to which 686, o HHvh 

is derived from cothon, arab. . kutn. 21a) 


Judg. 14, 12. 19. 
22) Strab. XVII, I, p. 813. 


23) Note 18. 


24) Steph. B. v. Kasciov. 
25) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 4. 6. Huds. 
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and were exported as far as India. 2) Italy had most of its 
canvas from there,?) and whole shiploads went from Alexandria 
to Britain). In ancient times, when the art of weaving was not 
yet widespread in the Occident 

the trade in linen clothing was hardly less. (cf. p. 97 f.) 


An equally important trade item was the counterftances prepared 
from the Egyptian byblus or papyrosis plant: 

Paper, canvas, clothes, ropes, nets.") The name 

probably has the same meaning as the 

similar Pergamena and with the corresponding talmudifchen 

Sn. The latter name gwil refers to a parchment forte 

a) Thus, the papyrus plant and the counterparts made from it 
were also called byblife or byblife (both types of writing 
occur in the most common manuscripts), byblifche 


the Phoenician Gibl ausfprechen (II, 1, p. 103) came into the 
trade. The Phoenician city of Byblos must have been founded in 
Textremely old times. 

The Phoenicians had a closer connection with Egypt than other 
Phoenician cities. This is proven by the many myths and cultic 
legends that connect the two in prehistoric times; 


26) Arrian. op. cit. b. 4. 5. 6. 13. 16. 28. 


27) Treb. Poll. Gaul. c. 7: Quum ei (Gallieno) nuntiatum esset, 
Aegyptum deseivisse, dixisse fertur: Quid? Sine lino Aegyptio 
esse non possumus. Cf. Diogen. Lart. VIII, 19 and Menage 

z. d. St. 


28) Prochorii de Joanne Evang. historia, Monumenta patr. ortho- 
doxogr. vol. I, p. 86 sq. 


20) Kraufe in Erfch's and Gruber's Eneyklop. III, II, P. 231. 

236 On the trade in Egyptian paper, see Böckh, Staats- haushaltung I, p. 
153 - The Bo&liwa iorie used in Egypt on the Nile ships, Her. II, 96, can 
probably also be found in Hermippus, Athen. I, 49, 

p. 27: En d Alyumrov ta nosunore lorie nal BUP Tous, to verftehen. 


2%) M. Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforfchung II, 
p. 188 ff.; however, it cannot be proven that Sn originally referred to 
byblus paper and was later transferred to parchment, as is assumed here. 
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also the Egyptian cult of Ofiris and Ifis in Byblos and the 
traces of Byblian colonies in Egypt). For their trade with 
Greece, the Byblians used the Infel Melos in the Aegean Sea 

(II, 2, p. 269). Now in 

the name of the city of Byblos etymolo- gifch-mythifcally 
derived from the Egyptian byblos plant;s!) 

But apparently, as in all such cases, it was the other way round: 
as in an example already cited, the pergamena from Pergamus, like 
the silk from the city of 

Seida or Sidon, like the similar names Tvgse, Babylonica, 

Damaft and others, fo ift is also the name of the place from 
where the distribution of the goods originated. 

was transferred to thefe. As far as the time of the spread of 
Byblia or Byblina is concerned, the Greeks are known to have 
used other writing materials in older times. In Phoenicia and 
especially in the area connected with Egypt. 

The use of Pa- pyrus is said to have been ancient in the early 
Byblos, as it is also reported by the city of Byblos. 2) 

BupAlvov is found among the Greeks 


and, like the Carthaginian and Phoenician nets, must have come 
to Greece as goods. s?) In the fifth century, however, byblos 
paper from Egypt was already widely used in Greece under the 
name 8/184! and at a very low price." a) Since the name 

at a time when Greece was already in direct and lively 
intercourse with Egypt, it certainly did not exist, fo 


30) Phoen. II, 2, p. 76. 131 f. 201 f. 269. cf. II, 1, p. 234 ff. 


.) Steph. B. and Etym. N. s. v. Bv&Aog. Euftath. ad Dionys. 912, 
p. 278. Cf. Lucian. De Syr. Dea $7, Cyrill. Al. and Procop. Gaz. to 
Jef. 18, 1. 


2) Steph. B. and Etym. M. op. cit. 


) Hom. Odyff. XXI, 391 Bu&lwos vom Schiffsfeile; Eurip Baceh. 

128 refers to such a folfAwov oyoiviov as nAertav Alyunrov naudelav, to which 
the Scholiaft remarks: Ayu os maudelav t& oyowia, nado N 

Aiyvarog vi Bvo @y° rt. 


da) Bockh op. cit. I, P. 153. 
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he will go beyond the age of Pfammetich; and it may 
therefore be assumed that he belongs to the time when Aegyp- 
tifch goods still come exclusively from the Phoenicians to 
Greece. 


The two main branches of the Egyptian industry can be 

only a third can be equated with it, the manufacture of 
glassware,s) which is ancient in Egypt.s2) Phoenicia also 
supplied glassware, of which the fidonifchen in particular had a 
great reputation; but, fhether the Phoenician products were of a 
higher price (p. 315), or that fhey were not sufficient for the 
needs of trade: fo fegyptian glassware seems to have been an 
important article in the trade of the Phoenicians. Among the 
goods that fie 

to the Aethiopians on the coast of Africa, will also bring 
"Egyptian stone") In ancient times, when the use of precious 
stones was still little known to them, the Greeks also called 
glass "stone", because it was supplied to them as precious 
stones through foreign trade, no doubt by the Phoenicians, and 
therefore at an extremely high price. 

was sold at high prices.") Falfche precious stones of all 

colors came from the glass factories, 33) especially from the 
Egyptian ones. These fe fare now the ones that Skylax a. o. 
Egyptian stones 


Tespecially with the cleaning-loving aethiopes and negro 

peoples, the equally important glass corals in the newer 

trade. Like Skylax 

mentions the trade with it among the white Aethiopes, fo Arrian'fch 
Periplus remembers thefer falfchen goods in great manich- foldness at 
the staple places of the efthiopific trade." 


34) p. 315, note 5a. P. 316, note 11. 


) Wilkinfon, Manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians 
III, p. 88 ff. 


30) Skyl. Peripl. p. 54 ed. Huds: Oi òè Soi Zunogo1 eisayovo1 
avroig uveov, Aidov Alyvariav A. 


37) Cf. Becker, Charikles II, p. 132. 


38) Plin. I. N. XXXVI, 67. Cf. Pauly, Encyklopadie der Alter- 
thumswiffenfchaft V, p. 259. VI, p. 2692. 


30) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 4 Huds.: A1$iag vaAng y’ D 
yivn nal aAlng uogbivng, tig y t00" uvv o Auoonoisi1. See daf. p. 7. 
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Among the Egyptian glassware, the ointment jars found in 

Etruscan tombs stand out 

and with other Oriental goods fhad already come to Italy at a time 
when only the Phoenicians maintained regular trade with the world. 
We conclude at once from this that the Phoenicians also exported 
Egyptian ointments"), which likewise formed a similar article of 
the indu- ftry of the ancient Egyptians, who used ointments and 
aromas as much as the Syrians, and probably according to their 
process, 1) and also used them in large quantities in the Far East: 
trade, where Egyptian ointments are very often mentioned, 
especially by the attifc comedians. We have already pointed out 
above (p. 121) that ointment merchants in the large cities of 

the western countries were Phoenicians and would like to note 
here that the "Egyptian goods" or "junk" (C4) imported by the 
Phoenicians are probably also associated with Egyptian 

ointments, as well as with dyes, ") 

aromas and various resins, medicines of all kinds") to 

has to think about. Such goods came to Egypt partly from the 
Ethiopian and Arab spice countries, partly they were pro- 


40) Xoiuare Alyurree, in Achaeus, Athen. XV, 39, p. 689 and in 
the attifc comic poets of thefer period often referred to as a5 Alyvariov, Anti- 


latter place Anaxandrides. Cf. also Poll. Onom. VI, 104. In older times 

the ointments manufactured in Mendes (Plin. 13, 2. Diose. 

1, 23), especially the mendefifche Cypern-, Narciffen- and Liliendl (Apollon. 
bei Athen. XV, 688. Plin. XIII, 2. Diosc. I, 62. 72. 73). 


) Plin. XIII, 2. 6. 


42) The Alyvrric kutroh was mentioned in note 11 p. 316 cit. place 

is brought under the term 6chtos; under Ochros are also understood salts and 
colors of all kinds. See Suid. and Hefych. s. v. v. 

6o0nos, banwing, 6mninov. 


423) They must have been an article of Egyptian-Greek trade very early on. 
See Hom. odyff. IV, 227 ff. Cf. Her. II, 84. Hippocrates often mentions as 
medicaments wvgov, de and Nj from 

Egypt; distinguishing different kinds of the same, e.g. II, p. 

556 ed. Kuhn: wro@v Aly. Aevaov 7) 606wor; cf. p. 566. 556. 568 710. 

743; also II, p. 813: Aly. Nc+j, Aevaov % 60dwov; and p. 811: alsipa 
Aevaov Aly. 


21 0 
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ducte of Egypt, as many names of goods of this kind were 
already referred to by the ancients as "fremdlandifch,") or 
even more specifically as “agyptifch "s). These include: 
xixe, *, d , teste oi, Ciyyifeor, ci, IAcoru, Kun, vari, cd, 
c- 

seht, iert. oriunu, zlyvapagi, orayı and others. 


Egypt was also of great importance to Phoenicia as a 
grain-producing country, as it was to other countries near 

and far. In the 

Times of grain shortage, which did not feld in Paleftina and in 
deffen ftarker population was fo much more oppressive, Egypt, 
which is independent of the usual primal causes that produce 
misgrowth elsewhere, opened fits rich granaries to neighboring 
countries: a trade that we have known for Paleftina and the 
neighboring countries from the times of the patriarchs, ba) 
and for the other coastal countries on the Mediterranean Sea 
feven before 

Pfammetich, ") through numerous testimonies. Furthermore, the 
Phoenician grain trade with the landlocked countries of Paleftina, 
which regularly supplied Phoenicia, was subject to many 
disruptions. 


and the usual grain exports to Phoenicia ceased, ") 
but were partly caused by the frequent wars. Finally 


Significantly higher than in Egypt." 


The Phoenicians' main trade in Egyptian grain 

but went to other countries. The prophet Jefaiah (23, 2. 3) 

points to this with the following words referring to Tyre: 

"Behold, you inhabitants of the coast: Sidonia's merchants, 

those who sail the sea, filled you. On wide waters was the seed 

of Nile, the harvest of the river 

their (Tyre's) acquisition, that fthey may become the market of nations 


24) Theophraft near Athens. I, 73, p. 66. 
) Euftath. ad Hom. p. 729. Becker, Anecd. Gr. p. 1208. 
4) Gen. 41, 54. 57. 42, 2 ff. 43, 2 ff. 47, 13. cf. 12, 10. 26, 1. 


) Philochor. in the Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. v. 718 and ad Plut. 
v. 178. cf. above p. 90. 


47) Jofeph. Ant. XIV, 10, 6. Mifhn. Shebiith VI, 5. VII, I. 


8) See above p. 213 f. 
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was." Here, alfo, the lively trade in the Phoenician geftade is 
mainly derived from the trade that the Phoenicians carried out 
with Egyptian grain "over wide expanses", i.e. as far as 
distant geftades. At the same time, the great extent of this 
trade is indicated by the fact that the rich yield of grain 
provided by the fertile Nile valley is referred to as Tyrian 
trade goods. In the age of Alexandrian trade, wheat was 
transported from Egypt to Arabia and 

Africa; ")) fo it will have been fine at the time when Phoenician 
merchant ships still traveled exclusively between Egypt and the 
countries on the Indian-Arabic Ocean. 


Finally, we must also remember the trade that 

according to an allusion in the Book of Job, the Phoenicians 
living in Egypt. The poet of this book describes the 
impossibility of dealing with the wild leviathan or crocodile 
living in the Nile in the same way as one used to deal with 
the usual catching and selling of fish in Egypt: "Who will the 
genoffes (a guild of fngers) make a purchase for it and divide 
it among the Canaanites?" 

(40, 30) - a passage which heft is fully elucidated if one 
remembers the fch trade of the Phoenicians, their taricheia at 
all fich-rich coasts, of which we flater 


the Egyptian Fifchergilden Fifche by purchase, namely for 

their Taricheien; which is an indication of the Zerthei- 

This is because the larger fish were not salted in their entirety, 
but only the tastier parts of them. Such taricheia, however, were 
at the mouths of the Nile, where the ftoughest traffic and the 
settlements of the Phoenicians were.") Here, fishing, which is 
known to have been carried out intensively in Egypt, must have 
been extremely profitable, since all Egyptians contained many 
species of fish, and the 

those who are committed to parental purity do not enjoy any fifce at 
all. 


) Arrian. Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 6. 11. 13. 15, 16 Huds. 
0) Herod. II, 15. 113. Steph. B. v. Toao1yea1. 
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The ancient Egyptians could not boast without reason, 

that they were not in need of foreign goods, infsofar as the 
great productive wealth of their country and their own indusftry 
provided the most important things, inft all that was necessary 
for life, and this in a perfection and at such cheap prices that 
foreign countries could not supply them. At all times, Egypt 
received nothing less than certain goods 

from abroad, whose large confumtion has led to significant 

trade with the outside world, especially with the Phoenicians; 
because thefe goods, at least in older times mainly 

{really or exclusively supplied by the Phoenician trade alone. 
However, these included the following. 


Erftens. Balancing materials. They came partly 

from Arabia and eastern Africa, partly from Phoenicia and 
Paleftina. The older ones include myrrh, caffia and 
frankincense,!) which were imported by the Arabs trading to 
Egypt from southern Arabia s2) and also by land trade from 
eastern Africa? a), which is rich in aromas. However, sea trade 
was also used to fchon before 

In the Alexandrian period, aromas and spices were brought to 
Egypt from the seaports in southern Arabia, 2b) and without a 
doubt it was the Phoenician merchants in the ports on the Red 
Sea who supplied Arab, Ethiopian and Indian goods by these 
routes. One of the import materials that came to Egypt from 
Phoenicia was cedar oil, which was said to have the power to 
to preserve them in a state of immortality?) and which was 
therefore used before the Einbalfamirung.") The cedar forests 
of Lebanon and also those of the Taurus, for example, must have 
been thefen, in other areas of the Near East and Africa. 


51) Herod. II, 86. 
52) Cf. Herod. II, 8. 
524) Philoftr. Vita Apollon. VI, 2. 


25) Theophraft. Hist. plant. IX, 4, 4 - 6. 9. cf. herod. II, II. 
53) Plin. XXIV, 11. Dioscor. I, 105. 


54) Diod. I, 91; Her. U, 87; Plin. XVI, 21. 
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The general spread of balfamirization in Egypt can be inferred 

from the tendency of consumption. Asphalt, styrax, ladanum and 
various types of refina were also used for balfamirization, 

which were 

appear in the Egyptian-Palaean trade from the earliest times and are 
partly found among the trade goods of the Phoenicians. 

nicians are called. ®) 


Secondly. Wine and oil. Egypt had wine wax, 

However, it produced only a few and mostly bad wines. In Lower Egypt, 
in addition to the bad wine places ss 

also some beffer mentioned in flater times;s") but they feem to have 
been introduced here by the Greeks.") In Middle Egypt, according to 
Herodotus' well-known testimony, which 

to the lower part of Egypt, no wine). Upper Egypt produced 

only poor wines). However, a great deal of wine was confumed 
throughout the country; for it was not without reason that the 
Egyptians were known as wine drinkers (é!) and gourmets, and 

the women on ancient monuments are depicted in their own 

Telbft. 

often appear."?) Wine was drunk in unhealthy quantities on 

certain feasts. Thus a great deal of wine was imported from 
Phoenicia and Greece, according to Herodotus twice a year, no 

doubt on the occasion of the great feasts, on one of which, at 
Bubaftis, as Herodotus tells us, more wine was drunk in Egypt 

than fonft the whole year round.") Among the wines imported 

into Egypt from Phoenicia 


55) See above p. 220 ff. 


56) Cf. on oivog Boriog Galen. Opp. ed. Kuhn. Vol. VI, p. 802. 
Strab. XVII, I, p. 799, Steph. B. p. 101 and Meineke z. d. St. 


58) Cf. Vo&, Mythol. Letters IV, p. 56. 


59) Herod. II, 77. Cf. my remarks on this passage in the Zeitfchr. fur 
Philofophie und kath. Theologie, Jahrg. 1835, Heft. 16, p. 177. 


0) Athens. I, 60, p. 33. 
1) Athens. I, 62, p. 34. Cf. above p. 270 f. 


) Wilkinfon, Manners and eustoms of the ancient Egyptians II, 
p. 166 ff. 


63) Herod. III, 6; cf. II, 60. 
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Tprier=z,64) but in particular Laodicean wine, whose further export 
across the Red Sea we have already described above 
(p. 89) have mentioned. 


According to some accounts, Egypt has no olive oil at all, 
according to others only a little; the kiki oil (Ricinus 

communis Linn.) produced in Egypt was only used for 

distillation, not as a fuel. 

the speefs used.") It can therefore be concluded that one of the 
most important articles of trade in the current circumstances, 
which has always been one of the most important in the Phoenician 
and palaftinenfifchen trade and was used in Egypt as an ointment 
and medicine, is the spikenard. 

ftarkark confumirt, has found a great place here.%a) 


Finally, thirdly, the slave trade must be remembered. 

which, according to the evidence already presented, has taken 
place from ancient times on land and at sea between Egypt and 
Palestine.")") 


Other trade goods imported into Egypt by the Phoenicians are not 
mentioned in sources that are not so meagre for the older history 
of trade; it can already be assumed that some of them are 
peculiar to Phoenician trade. 

or exclusively belonging to the opposite sex in Egypt. These include: 
Bernftein, 

Tin and construction and firewood. We rely on the 

The relevant sections of this work. Unfortunately, we have not 
been able to find any definite information on the introduction of 
the goods of inner and rear Asia to Egypt as a means of 
Phoenician trade, even though, according to the 


65) Hieronym. Comment. in Hos. 12, 2: ... quidam arbitrantur, 

quod nequaquam in Aegypto oleum gignitur, sed pretiosissimum missum 
esse ab Ephraim, cuius terra Samaria olei fertilissima est. Vet. orb. 
deser. $ 18 ed. Gothofr. $ 20 ed. From more recent times see Et. 
Duatremere, Memoires geographiques et historiques sur l'Egypt. I, 

p. 83. Ritter, Geography XI, ©. 519. 


) In the nomos of Arfinoe Strab. XVII, 1, p. 809. 
67) Dioscor. IV, 161; compare Herod. II, 94; Diod. I, 34. 
672) Above p. 323, note 43. 


88) Cf. above p. 71. 79. 83. Phoen. II, 2, p. 197 note. 
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trade of the Phoenicians in Egypt and in the interior of Afsia, it 
cannot be in the least doubtful that they mainly maintained trade 
between the two countries, and that, in particular, industrial and 
luxury goods from the Aftli- 

The most important monuments of the Egyptian world, which we 

often encounter in the depictions on Egyptian monuments, were 
carried out by Phoenicians, partly on the Mediterranean Sea, 
partly by land directly from the Euphrates to Egypt (p. 245 

fel 


But however significant the goods imported into Egypt by 

the Phoenicians were in terms of volume and value 

fhey may well be, fhowever, it is already sufficiently clear 
from what has been said that the goods they exported from Egypt 
far exceeded those imported in terms of volume and value; what 
from which it can also be concluded, as we have already shown 
above for other reasons, that Phoenician-Egyptian trade was not 
based on dew, but on monetary transactions (pp. 32 f.). 


From the above information on the scales introduced to Egypt by 

the Phoenicians and exported from there. 

at the same time, it is clear that the traffic there from the oldest times 
and we fee again how unfounded the statement of some Greek 

writers, already refuted earlier (II, 2, p. 178 ff.), that Egypt 

before Pfammetich was open to all foreign merchants verfchloffen 

fei. This exclusion, which incidentally can only be verified in 

relation to the Greeks,") must have taken place after Greek 

seafarers were in the habit of extending their voyages to these 

regions. The Homeric legends, which describe the beauty of the 


Greeks, nothing yet, much less the Phoenicians, whom Homer 
knows as traders in Egypt). Erft Hefiod's Katalogos betrays not 
long before Pfammetich, through the introduction of the fable- 


6 Cf. Eratofth. in Strab. XVII, 1, p. 802. 
70) Hom. Odyff. IV, 124 ff. 228 ff. 
71) Odyff. XIV, 288 ff. 
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Bufiris,") that Egypt was then considered a country hostile to 
the Hellenifc seafarers?) From the same times, however, we know, 
partly from myths and traditions, which suggest an intercourse of 
the Phoenicians between Egypt and Greece, 3a) partly froma 
passage in the Jefaja (above p. 324) that at that time there was 
a very lively trade from Phoenicia to Egypt and from there to 
other Mediterranean countries; fo that Niebuhr's rich conjecture 
is not untrue, that the ban on trade, which Pfammetich again 
lifted, was only "a privilege established for the benefit of the 
Phoenicians." ") 


On the other hand, it is certain that not only in the age 

shortly before Pfammetich, but at all times before and after 

him, Phoenician trade with Egypt was subject to many 

restrictions, as it basically was in all states of the ancient 
world, especially in the Orient.) were practiced. On the part 

of the ancient Egyptians, this is partly due to the country's 
location, which was completely unprotected from the sea, 

which was open to piracy in seven estuaries, partly due to the 
hostility of the inhabitants towards all foreigners (p. 314). 
Kings, who had the foreigners for political 

ftchen or mercantile backftichten begitnftigten, were therefore 
ftets before and after Pfammetich hated, and expulsion of the Frem- 
of which the old national newspapers report a lot, do not appear to be 
felten gewefen to be felten. 


72) Hef. fr. 31, p. 291, ed. Marksch. 


73) Cf. Eratofth. op. cit. who, however, certainly wrongly claims that 
there never was a Bufiris. He undoubtedly exifted in the popular sagas of 
Lower Egypt, on which Diodorus' (I, 17) information in particular is based. 
It is also known in the Arabian records of the ancient dynasties of Egypt, 
which show no influence of Greek mythology. Cf. Abulfeda, Hist. anteisl. p. 
98, and also p. 217 the excerpts by Fleifcher from Mafudi and Makrifi. His 
name, like 

the myth, canaanitifch fine; I would like to explain it ody, abbreviated 


sa) Phoen. II, 2, p. 181 ff. 192 ff. 69 ff.; above p. 71. 
73) Lectures on ancient gefchistory vol. I, p. 219. 


75) Eratofthenes op. cit.; above p. 134. 
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However, the restrictions imposed on trade with foreign countries 
imposed on those in Egypt had a political and mercantile as well 
as a police and religious character. 

To monitor traffic with foreigners, the import duties 

fo be able to weigh themselves up and to effectively prevent 

the surreptitious trade, and also to protect the country, only 
two entrances were provided on the coast: to the sea at 

Canopus, 

on land at Pelufium. 768) All land and sea traffic was 
concentrated here. Pelufium was the central point of the caravan 
routes coming from Phoenicia, Syria and Arabia. 

At the mouth of the Canopifs and in the ancient emporia of 
Pharos, Rhakotis and Canopus, Phoenicians and Carians were in 
common before the Hellenic period, in the exclusive center of 
maritime trade and the Rhederei; for the numerous myths that 
Tplay here, which are linked to the Aftarte- Ifis, Jo, Helen and 
Proteus, belong, as was shown in the previous book, ) to the 
times of the Phoenician-Carifc Thalaffocracy. They also came to 
the Greeks through the mediation of the Carians and Phoenicians. 
and the names of the main traffic points of the island of 

Pharos and the city of Kanopus are therefore also used by Ka- 
rians, as founders of the same.") We would also like to remind 
you here of the numerous foreign cults in Canopus as evidence of 
an old, widespread practice of the cults: the pre-Alexandrinifc 
Sarapis cult there, which must have originated in the Carifch- 
Phoenician prehistory of Pontus; ) the 


76) See especially Hirt. B. A. e. 26: Tota Aegyptus maritumo 

accessu Pharo, pedestri Pelusio, velut elaustris munita existimatur. The 

name "the most fefte location in Egypt," Jef. 19, 6. 37, 25. A 

Phoenician 

Form could be Mécgc fine, which Steph. B. v. Alyurrog knows as the Phoenician 
name of Egypt, namely 8 ft. mo, with aram. Ver- 

hardening of the Sade in Ajin. 


77) Th. II, p. 69 ff. 188 ff. 


re) Antiklides at Euftath. to Odyff. IV, 355. etym. M. p. 788, 16. 
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kanopitifchen Adonis 800 an Herakles si) and Pofeidon ) dafelbft; 
of which the two erfter ones belong entfchieden to the Kreife of 
the phéni- zifche religion. 


Of even greater importance than the white emporium was the 
Pelufium on the eastern border of the country, 

because not only was the entire Egyptian land trade concentrated 
here, but it was also a sea station for ships coming from Egypt, 
before the other western mouths of the Nile were closed, most 
probably took up the main maritime traffic from Phoenicia. A 
wall, starting from Pelufium and based on 

a distance of 1500 stadiums or around 37 German miles 

reaching as far as Heliopolis") forced all the traffic that 

went from Egypt on land to Afia and in the opposite direction 

to Pelufium, where the entrance and exit was. Pelufium is 
therefore referred to from the days of the Hykfos, when it was 
the great Hykfos city surrounded by mighty walls"). 

during the affyrifchen, ") Chaldean ") and perfifch s) wars, fo as 
flater in the Roman period, fevery often mentioned as the key to 
Egypt ds a). The fact that Phoenician merchants developed great 
trading activity here in ancient times is proven by the fact that 


80) Parthen. with Steph. B. v. Bogvodtvng: Kavonirng 6 Adwvig A. 
1) Paul. X, 13, 8: Hoaxing Kavopevs. Phoen. II, 2, P. 197, 
Note 141. 


82) Steph. B. v. Kavwnos: ieoov 0G oo t Kavwpov. Cf. dionyT. 
Perieg. v. 13. 83) Phoen. II, 2, p. 184, above p. 282. 


6) Diod. I, 57, Zof. e. Apion. I, 14 id. B. J. IV, 10, 5. on thefe 
Wall fcheint fich also the Old Testament Shur (Gen. 16, 7. 20, 1. 25, 
18 II. Sam. 15, 7. 27, 8. Exod. 15, 7), which Jofephus (Ant. VI, 7, 
3) considers to be Peluftum felbft. 


85) Manetho in Jof. e. Apion. I, 14. 26 and in Tatian. Or. ad 
Gr. § 38. 26) nern. 11, . enn, , 


er) Except for Amafis, the sceronso’c of the karifchen, ionifchen and 
arabifchen soldier troops were here. Her. II, 154. died. 1, 67. cf. 
ezek. 

30, 15. 16. Jer. 21. 


88) Her. III, 10 ff. Arrian. Anab. III, 1, 3; Curt. IV, 7, 2; Diod. XV, 42. 


ss) See Suid. v. IInAovo1ov, Ovoue Tönov nAelg rij Alyuntov nei 


Note 76. 
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In addition to the news about their voyages in the Heroopolitan 
sea-bufen, which, as we will show later, presuppose a 
connection to Pelufium, in particular the temple days, which 
combines the foundation with the development of navigation and 
places the sanctuary on Mount Kafius in the gray prehistoric 
period of Phoenicia, and makes the Kabir, who founded the 
temple, a mariner whose cult continued for a long time in 
Kafion and in neighboring Peluftum. ") 


From a restriction of the land trade to the diefer side 

The clear reports did not say anything definite in this regard; 
but since the same backflights that caused the closing of Egypt to 
the sea (p. 330 f.), also applied here in the same way; since the 
military closure to the border certainly also had its mercantile 
and religious-police side (this was the home of the Typhonifc 
rage, which was so hated by the Egyptians; this was the mainfplace 
of the Typhonifc My- then!): fo there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that trade with Egypt was subject to similar restrictions here as 
in the past. 

on the sea side. The following, unfortunately partly obscure 
passage about Solomon's trade with Egypt provides complete 
certainty: "And as for the outcome of Solomon's 

Roffen from Egypt and from Kaweh, fo the royal merchants?) took 
fame from Kaweh di) against payment, and 


8 Cf. Phoen. II, 2, p. 121. 185, note 102, where the passage 
in Epiph. Ancor. $ 108, Vol. II, p. 109: Kasiog & vavaAnoos 
maoK mo votre ri to be added ift. 


90) Jofephus is among the 1 d the merchants of the Egyptian 

Tchen König, Ant. VIII, 7, 4; which fould be justified by the fact that the 
Egyptian kings (p. 315, note 4) had their official merchants, who 

traveled abroad for royal account. If thefe explanation were correct, fo 
the passage would have to undergo a completely different interpretation 
than it has received here; in our text alone, the "Dun d 

only those of Solomon; those of the Egyptian king would have been described 
more clearly if the author had understood them. 


91) Unfortunately ift thefes p, which is taken as a femitifch place name, 

Y or mp. to vokalifiren ift, not known; according to Eufeb. and Hieron. (in 
Onomast. p. 425: Kd, mAnsiov Alyvrrov;, Hieron.: Coa, quae est iuxta 
Kegyptum) it lay on the Egyptian frontier, and fseems to have been one of 
the 


There came up and went out a chariot from Egypt 

for 600 shekels of silver and a horse for 150; 

and alfo 

(like the roffe appointed for Solomon) they (the royal 

merchants) carried out for all the kings of Chitti and for the 
kings of Syria by their hand" (i.e. through their mediation) 1 
Kings 10:28, 29. Here are unmistakable indications of a trade 
monopoly of Solomon and the customs duties associated with it; 
for it is not the prices of the rofes and chariots (the prices 
for these would also have to be different in many ways). 

Tein!), but rather, according to the wording, the payment due for 
the export. Viewed as such or as customs duty, the sum stated 
could indeed appear very high; However, since there is talk of 
luxury rofes, which were only intended for kings, and charifons 
are to be understood, which, as is known from the Egyptian and 
affyrifchen depictions and also from the historical descriptions, 
were most elaborately made and decorated with precious metals, 
ivory or even 

with precious stones and pearls: Ra) jo, the sum stated, even when 
viewed as a duty, cannot be in the minde- 

ften seem unbelievable. - By the way, in this place ift is an- 
interpreted as meaning that the export of the Roffe was to be 
seen as a favor to Solomon, who had been allied with the 

Egyptian kingship; for which reason it is remarked that the 
chittife (i.e. the 

cilicifchen and cyprifchen) ??) and the fyrifchen kings, through the 
mediation of Solomon's merchants, their roffes from Egypt 

would have received. The fact that the Phoenician kings are not 
mentioned suggests that they received the trade goods in 
question here from Egypt through direct trade; just as it would 
not be plausible, according to the fonftigen reports on trade 
between Egypt and Phoenicia, that an inter-trade of the above 
kind would have taken place for them. 


to have been a customs ftate, whether it was Rhinocorura (deffen Egyptian 
name Arifh = border, which would correspond to the Hebrew) or in deffen 
Proximity. The LXX give, but only in some texts, Teuové, which felbft" 
verftandlich falftch und aus Aenderung der Lesart 2 Kov& oder es Exové 
entftanden ift. era) H. Weiß, KoftuUmkunde p. 116 f. 250 ff. 


1) H. Weiß, Koftumkunde p. 116 ff. 250 ff. ) Phoen. II, 2, p. 207 ff. 
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The Phoenicians traded from Egypt by land and sea in all 
directions. The fact that from there they had trade with 


According to this story, Phoenicians brought women priests 

from Thebes to Ammonium, which suggests slave trade in that 
direction (p. 71). Towards the south to Meroe, which is also 
famous in the biblifc books because of its trade,") a 

Phoenician im: fcript, which has immortalized the name of 
Abdphthach in the sanctuary at Ip- fambul, points us to the 
trace of a previously unsuspected direction of Phoenician 
trade). From there, the Phoenicians may have brought 

Aethiopes and Negroes into the trade of Aflia (p. 82). From 

the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea, they were in trade 

relations with Arabia, the east coast of Africa and probably 
also with India in Necho's time." a) Let us turn further east 

of Egypt to the 

afiatifc inland, according to a story by Lucian, according to 
which a fidonifch merchant wanted to take a route unknown in 
Alexander's surroundings from Arbela in a direct direction 
through the desert to Egypt, that they, no doubt in communion 
with the Kedarians, who were their friends and trading allies and 
who lived here, traveled in that direction between Egypt and the 
Euphrates countries.") Aegyptifc induftrie goods, namely scarabs, 
which are found in the ruins of affyrifc and babylonifc cities, 
were probably also brought there mainly by Phoenicians. The 
Phoenician harbors on the Phoenician coast, on the sea 

the emporia for the Egyptian goods that went to Judea, probably 
for the priefterly linen, which the Hebrews were sure to have 
bought. 


5) Phoen. II, 2, p. 426; Isa. 45, 14. 


) Judas, Etude Demonstrative u. f. w. Pl. 6. cf. my 
Auffatz on Phoenicia in Erfch's and Gruber's Encyklopadie III, 24, 
P. 378. 390. %a) Herod. IV, 42. cf. above p. 326. 


9) Above p. 306; cf. p. 130. or) Phoen. II, 2, p. 174 ff. 
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not through their own, but through Phoenician trade (p. 318). The 
Phoenicians' connections with Egypt are also evidenced by the 
Phoenician-Egyptian myths of the Aftarte-Ifis that persisted in 
the Phoenician cities. a) 


The traffic that the Phoenicians maintained from Egypt with 

the white coasts of the Mediterranean was even more 
extensive. How correct of Jofephus b) Remark 

ift that the Greeks brought Egypt toerft through the Phoenicians 


The book tells of the geography, mythology, geography and 
memorabilia of the Egyptian land, with a Phoenician 

mediation often unmistakably evident. 

occurs. de) In the Greek shipping sagas, Egypt appears as the main 
emporium of Phoenician maritime trade, from 

where the Phoenicians bring Egyptian goods to Greece, 

and where they return to with the trade goods they have picked up 
there.") In later times, too, Phoenician merchant ships bound for 
the westerly regions of the Mediterranean used to make their way 
via Egypt. 

and from Greek ports via Egypt to the Hei- 

math; ?) because special conditions, namely the ocean currents and the 
Etefien, which are unfmatched by trade routes, are not 

were favorable to me, as will be shown in the next section on 
shipping in the Mediterranean. 


Na) A. a. O. p. 67. Above p. 286 f. 

975) C. Apion. I, 12: .. Boivines utv adrol zer' Zumoglav roig 

EE. es, bods eyrcd od noa, "al d 2usivov Alyvn- 

t101 nal mavreg dp" dv rv Yogrov zig rob "Ellnvag OLsrouigov, s- 
yah1i1 neLayn OLalpovres. 

"re) Cf. Phoen. II, 2, pp. 63 f. 69 ff. 192 ff. Above ©. 330, note 73 


ss) Heron. I, "IE Cf. Hom. odyff. XIV, 288. above p. 71. e 
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